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FOURTH LECTURE. 



ESTABIilSHMENt OF THE BASIS OF MORALS— RELATION 
OF BEING TO BEING. 

I HAYB no hesitation in admitting that I lay a greater stress 
upon the Yormer, than upon the present, Lecture. I am less 
anxious to establish a system of my own, than to destroy \he 
erroneous speculations of others; and this, from no disposition 
to undervalue the labours of those who have preceded me in the 
path of ethics^ and who have, for the most part, written as 
wiscfly as ably upon morals ; nor to gratify the poor triumph 
of exposing what is weak in other systems ; but simply from 
the cQAviption which I sincerely entertain, that ffood and 
sound Uieories do less to promote the progress of the under- 
standing, than bad or erroneous ones do to retard it ; and that 
no general principle will be rendered practically effectual in 
the shape of mere system ; it must be applied to actual cir- 
cumstances, and to daily duties, as they arise in human life, 
and in all their variety of detail. Besides which, the prin- 
ciple of ext)(P(jtMPncy, which I felt it necessary to combat and 
expose, and the aggregate of the arguments by which it has 
been defended, are in themselves so sophistical, and in their 
tendencies so extensively dangerous, that, if I succeeded at all 
in shewing the weakness of the one, and the hazard of the 
other ; in pointing out the destructive issue to which they led, 
and the little support which they could derive from sound 
reason; I shall deem myself to have rendered some small 
service to the cause of morals; more especially, as these erro- 
neous sentiments are the prevailing opinions of the day; or, at 
least, have been so popular during several years past, that 
there is scarcely any of the later theories of ethics which do 
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2 Basi$ of Morals — 

not directly or indirectly adopt them ; or which are not, how- 
ever varied in form, rounded upon a correspondent basis, 
regarding utility as the ultimate question. 

The subject proposed for our present consideration, is the 
es(at)li\hmtnt if the bans cf monilst in other words, it will be 
odr business to ascertain the" moral constitution of our nature. 
If we have not derived from nature a moral constitution, no 
reasoning can ever produce one : but, if we possess such a 
constitution, then the object to which our attention should be 
directed is, simply to determine its laws, and unreservedly to 
submit to its dictates. The faculties of man are not creative, 
their right direction is to explore and to combine. Our path 
is precisely the same in morals, as in every other department 
of science. We have merely to examine particular pheno- 
mena ; and, by a cautious induction from them, to establish 
general laws. This is all that we can do, and it is all that 
we ought to attempt to accomplish. We must bear in mind, 
therefore, at every step of our progress, that we are to inquire,^ 
not to prescribe. We are not to lej^islate for ourselves, but 
to ascertain what those laws are, which are clearly established ; 
and which, by the condition of our dependent being, we are 
bound to obey. I employ these terms now, as they open the 
way to the principle which I am about to propose. The lan- 
guage of nature is to be reverenced, not criticised ; and it is 
our province to interpret and to submit. 

Natural philosophy was a confused mass of contradictions, 
until the investigations of those who studied her sublimejaws 
were conducted on the principles of the logic of induction; and 
we shall do nothing worth naming in morals, until we adopt 
. the same plan. Those who have most contributed to develope 
nature, in all the character of her greatness — in all the end- 
less variety of her forms — in all the infinity of her combina- 
tions—did not presume to lay down laws, and to bend her 
operations to their pre-conceived theories; this was the 
wretched plan of the darker ages ; but true philosophy con- 
templated her in her own light, and sought out her hidden 
laws, by a scrupulous examination of her phenomena. In 
morals, also, if we will arrive at any safe conclusion, or Secure 
any useful result, we must study with reverence and diligence 
the movements of Deity upon our own minds; and, instead of 
prejudging the question, by fixing at random, or as caprice 
may suggest, upon a basis of ethics, upon which we attempt to 
erect a structure as fanciful ; or to imagine a law, and then 
bend all moral duty to it, — let us first, examine the pheno- 
mena, and thence induce the principle. When Newton, by 
a patient examination of particular facts, discovered the uni- 
versality of the law of gravitation, he submitted to it as afacl^ 
without pre^tending to explain it ; and subsequently reasoned 
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Relation of Being to Being. 8 

from it the elucidation of new and untried phenomena. And 
when, by a similar process of careful investigation, we havo 
ascertained the laws of the moral world, we must adopt the 
same course; we must be satisfied to submit to them as laws, 
and reason synthetically from them, to the discovery of our 
precise duties and obligations. The sublime and beautiful 
sentiment of the Psalmist should be ever present with us, alike 
in our examination of nature and of morals, to direct our 
search, and to conduct our labours to an useful, an honour- 
able, a successful issue, — '* With Thee is the fountain of life, 
and in Thy light shall we see light." 

We are not to form a splendid theory a priori, which has 
been the usual and popular method, and then proceed to sup- 
port it by the most plausible arguments we can invent; but 
we are to examine facts in the firsit instance, and boldly reject 
every theory which is inconsistent wi.h them. We must 
look for the basis of morals, not in the speculative theories 
of moralists, however illustrious their talents, however emi- 
nent their names may be, — we must not be seduced, or dazzled, 
by the glory irradiating the head of genius in ancient or in 
modern times; but we must seek this basis in the circum- 
stances and in the nature of man, — in those facts which are 
disclosed to us by observation on the one hand, and con- 
sciaiisness on the other. These seem to be the most na- 
tural arrangements of our thoughts ; because all our know- 
ledge of the external world we derive'^ from observation, and 
all our knowledge of our own moral nature is suggested to 
us by consciousness. 

By observation we perceive the Relation of Being to Being. 
This I propose as the Basis of Morals. It is necessary to 
explain, that this term is employed with considerable limita- 
tions. I regard it only as the foundation^ not as the rule^ — 
tbe source of obligations^ not the same thing with it; a rule 
only as applied to the formation of general conclusions, not 
to the casuistry of particular circumstances. It is the ground 
<m which particular laws are rested, not qualified nor de- 
signed.to supercede those individual regulations necessary to 
particular conditions. It is, in fact, rather the spring of in- 
formation to the philosopher in his investigation of morals, 
than an absolute directoryof human conduct. We are inquiring 
now^ not so much what particular actions are right in any 
given situation, but why any actions are right, and others 
wrong, in all possible situations. 

That our ethical conceptions depend upon Relation^ is evi- 
dent from the obvious fact, that, if there were no such rela- 
tion, if one Being alone existed — the solitary occupant of the 
ttniverse-^there would be no moral duties. Truth, moral 
truth, would exist m the contemplations of the primeval, the 
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eternal Intelligence ; but morals, in the sens6 in which we 
understand the term, as indicating a connected series of reci« 
procal obligations, could not possibly exist until other beings 
were summoned into life. But the moment this should be 
effected, a system of rights and duties would be established, — 
because relation would be formed ; and the moral code would 
be coincident and co-extensive with the relation, because es^ 
sentially involved in it. 

It is here that Revelation lays the foundation of morals. 
I am aware that, at this stage of the discussion, I can assume 
nothing from Revelation as such ; but I professed, at the com- 
mencement of thcwse lectures, to give it equal bearing on 
moral questions with other systems of ethics. Let it, then, be- 
heard in respect of the basis of morals — that basis is Relation, 
— and in its first and most distinguished form, as associating 
man with the Deity. '^ It is he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves." The spring of moral obligation rises here. It 
was pointed out by Paul, at Athens, to the philosophers who 
surrounded him — the most brilliant spirits of the age. Stand- 
ing on the hill consecrated to Mars, under the covering of 
heaven's own temple — the sky, with all the bright evidences 
of the Being and perfections of God encompassing him, the 
images of superstition and idolatry could not arrest his atten- 
tion, -except for. a little moment, which he dedicated to pity — 
the natural sentiment of a good and a generous mind for the 
weakness or the wickedness of others — he pointed to those 
glorious heavens, and appjealed to the surrounding features of 
creation, — attesting the hills and the vallies, the sun and the 
stars, — and pleading their relation to God, who made the world 
and all things " therein," as the bagis of their obligation ; 
confirming the living witnesses of nature by referring to cer- 
tain of their own poets, who had said, "For we also are his 
ofispring." This was an argument which the pure philosophy 
of Athens would not impugn, and could not resist. It was 
the voice of reason and conscience, as well as of nature. It 
had been heard by all nations. It was a testimony which the 
sun had borne in his restless career, and carried round the 
circle of the earth ; while the night repeated the evidence 
when his beams were withdrawn. 

Then followed the next dearest charity of human life — the 
union between the sexes — formed by the God who made them, 
and crowned with his own blessing. The relation of one creatiure 
to another com menced here, and with it the reci[)rocal obligation 
was stated. " Therefore, shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one 
flesh. '* Relation is not only stated liere as the basis of morals^ 
but the degree of obligation is apportioned to the relation, as 
it is ilearer or more remote. Atheistic philosophy began by 
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denying the first relation, and proceeded with melancholy 
consistency to the destruction of every other. I now call 
your attention to facts, not to speculation. Surely this fear- 
ful page of history ought not to be lost to the world, when 
they are inquiring into the foundation of morals. Atheism 
broke the first link which held man to the Deity, and the 
whole chain of society fell shattered and disordered to the 
ground. It had neither unity nor strength. It had lost its 
dependence, and its connexion ceased with it. The affec- 
tions found no centre, or stagnated in selfishness. All that 
age had rendered venerable, all that wisdom had pronounc- 
ed good, all that nature declared beautiful, all that con- 
science enjoined as obligatory, all that constituted at once 
the strength and the harmony, the glory and the stability 
of society, was destroyed. The moral creation was blotted 
out ; the human mind looked abroad, but there were neither 
sun, moon, nor stars: it was a fearful -blank, presenting no 
one object to which the man might turn, and give the feel- 
ings of his nature leave to flow. He lived alone ; the uni- 
verse became to him a desert — a frightful solitude, from 
which all the charities of life were expelled. It was a 
darkness which might be felt — extinguishing the present, 
and brooding in eternal midnight over the future. When 
the First-Cause was banished from his own creation, all his 
works perished with him. Man beheld, and could behold, 
nothing beautiful — nothing harmonious — nothing sublime. 
He had, in erasing the characters which the Divinity had 
impressed upon his bosom, extinguished his own glory, and 
yieldA his own transcendence. He diflered in nothing 
from the brute, except in a misery more intense, as his rank 
in the creation was more distinguished. Appetites stronger 
he had, without controlling instmcts ; and he had abandoned 
the restraints of reason by destroying its motives. 

Cicero was astonished that there ever could have existed 
a man who succeeded in persuading himself that this beautiful 
world was formed by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, ac- 
cidentally adhering, impelled towards each other by the force 
of their own gravity. He denies reason to him who con- 
cluded that the structure of the universe resulted from 
chance. Can the moral world, then, be so formed ? Deny 
the Deity, or 6ur relation to him, and our relation to each 
other ceases necessarily. In the creation, we should have 
to imagine atom jostling atom, driven together by fortuitous 
circumstances, without any other union than proximity of 
station formed for the moment, — contact without cohesion. 
The same thing must obtain, on this system, in the moml 
world. The individual would fe^}, himself borne along by 
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the living tide of exist! n«^ humanity, without commingling 
with it. To him the charities of father, wile, child, brother, 
or friend, all cease He is one amidst the multitude, but not 
as a part to the whole : like a tree in the midst of the forest, 
constituting a part of its grandeur, yet standing alone in soli- 
tary magnificence. This is the inevitable result of denying 
the first relation. Those who designed to overturn the struc- 
ture of society, began by thus sapping its foundation. 

It is not necessary, in a thinking country like this, to oppose 
the monstrous absurdity of Atheism, by philosophical argu- 
ment ; and it is not possible to adpit the Being of God, 
without granting at the same moment his claims— to pay 
homage to the Creator, without conceding the obligations of 
the creature. Permit me to point out the genuine simplicity 
of this basis. It does not leave opportunity even to propose 
the question, "Why am I bound to obey the will of God ?'* 
-^for it implies the obligation in the relation, and blends the 
reason wiih the principle. Moralists, in proposing this in- 
quiry, ha^e given it different answers. Dr. Paley and most 
modern writers, have replied, "Because it is most conducive 
to individual and universal ^ood." Bishop Wilkins refers 
the obligation to the perfection of his power, wisdom, good- 
ness, and other divine attributes. Woolaston would say, 
*' Because it is conformable to truth/' The ancients them- 
selves attributed the obligation to the fitness of things,— the 
correspondence which one thing bore to another, — the inter- 
change of reciprocal benefit, — the analogy of things, — the 
tendency of any particular action to advance the harmony and 
consent of all things with which it was connected ; till this 
centred finally in expediency, this was the aggregate pro- 
duced by the laborious application of rules so complicated. 
But we answer, the obligation is deduced from the irlilion in 
which the Creator and his creatures reciprocally stand, — a 
cause which implies, while it surpasses all that is to be de- 
duced from the various reasons to which we have adverted. 
Because he is God, and we are his creatures, — he created us, 
and we ought to obey him as our Creator, — we are ci*eated by 
him, and he has a right to command us as his creatures : here 
is the rii^ht to command, and the obligation to obey, arising 
from a source quite different than that of the mere benefit 
secured by obedience, — not expedient merely, but just also, — 
not contingent, but absolute. That it is good, and wise, 
and necessary, and expedient, that this should be done, we 
learn from subsequent considerations and universal expe- 
rience: but the principle secures the obedience, irrespective 
of these after discoveries ; and, though nothing should be 
known further than the relation itself, that alone would ap- 

6 
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pear to be conclusive to a man possessed of reason and con* 
science : it is the voice of nature around hini, — it is the voice 
of God within him. 

I do not pretend to present this rule as free from difl5- 
culty ; nor will I avail myself of the plea, that all others 
which have been proposed are equally liable to exceptions. 
But I will venture to affirm, that, while it has fewer pos- 
sible objections than any other with which I have been able 
to form an acquaintance, those which it has are common to 
every other system which has been adopted ; that is to say, 
it has none peculiar to itself, while it greatly abridges the 
aggregate of objections. I am also persuaded that it is founded 
in nature, — that it is acknowledged by conscience, —that it is 
approved by revelation, — that it best accords with the pheno« 
mena of morals, — that it is most happily and universally 
applicable to practical results ; and these are more than 
strong presumptions for its truth. We assume, then, that 
lielaiwa is the actual basis (the expression having been pre- 
viously explained and guarded,) of moral action ; since, if 
man stood alone, he could have neither morals, (the term . 
being usually understood to imply reciprocal obligations,) 
nor, if he were absolutely independent, responsibility. If 
we imagine a solitary being, of necessity every thing must 
centre in himself. If we could imagine two absolutely in- 
dependent beings, the one could owe nothing to the other, 
and between them could be no moral obligation. I am per- 
fectly aware that such a position tieutralizes both; that it is 
suppunere quod tion supponendum—'^n unimaginable case; it 
is^ therefore, only stated— however absurd in itself, as abso- 
lutely impossible — to prove the simple fact, that obligation, 
and therefore morals, must arise of necessity out oi relation. 

This basis being once assumed, it is easy to see to what an use- 
ful and desirable extent the principle may be carried in its 
application. Commencing with Deity, it embraces the whole 
system of the moral world, and runs through all the rela- 
tions of human life. It regards man in his collective and in- 
dividual capacity ; it comprehends society in all its compli- 
cated forms ; it bears wiih an increased pressure upon domestic 
unions ; it centres finally in the man himself, and supposes 
duties which he owes to himself. Father and son, husbana and 
wife, brother and brother, all have their respective and ulti- 
mate rest upon this broad and common basis. We may also 
trace this principle in the successive links of political associa- 
tion : monarch and subject, master and servant, citizen with 
citizen, nation with nation, and man with mankind univer- 
sally. To produce evidences or illustrations of these various 
relations as they bear upon each other particularly, would be 
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to invade the province of the remaining lectures : not to have 
stated them thus generally, would have been to have deserted 
the subject of the present discussion. 

The greatest difficulty associated with this principle is 
perhaps that which relates to the duties a man owes to him- 
self. It is giving a latitude to the term which can scarcely 
be deemed philosophically allowable, not to say correct, to 
speak of a man as related to himself. The inquiry then is, 
wherein consists the unlawfulness of any action destructive of 
my personal comfort or life ? Why am I obliged to secure 
my own Welfare ? What provision does this principle make 
for duties which moralists have affirmed that 1 owe to myself? 
What regulations does it impose upon the passions and pro- 
pensities usually denominated selfish? Where one only is 
concerned, there can be no relation ; and, according to this 
system, no duty. Such is the objection, and it is not without 
its difficulty. It will, however, as it appears to me, admit of* 
a fair and rational solution. The answer may not be imme- 
diate, but it is dependent upon the, general principle in its 
train of action, and especially in its first link of connexion 
with the Deity, According to the basis assumed, man can 
never be said to stand alone. Supposing all other relations 
to have ceased, and their correspondent duties and obligations 
to have perished with them, his relation to Deity remains ; 
and, unless you suppose the creature annihilated, that bond 
can never be broken. In every thing that regards himself and 
his individual duties, he must be regulated by this absolute 
and indissoluble relation, and by the will of the Being, from 
whose claims and rights he can neither separate himself nor be 
divided. Without going into the extensive question of a re- 
vealed standard of his will, there is a law of nature, recog- 
nised by the whole creation, and guarded by the instincts 
common to man in every age, country, rank, and circum- 
stance — the law of se//- preservation : and I am satisfied, for 
the present at least, to rest the question of the will of the 
Creator regarding the moral duties of the individual to him- 
self upon this natural and acknowledged law, still establish- 
ing the 'obligation upon relation, and that first and noblest 
link of it, the relation of the creature to the Creator. 

In like manner, the obligation to adhere to truth, which 
seems the remotest question from this principle, may be 
traced to the obligations of those relations subsisting between 
me and other beings, whose interests, and therefore my duties, 
are involved in my veracity ; besides my relation to God, who 
cannot exist but as the Lord God of Truth, and will doubtless 
require conformity to his own attribute. I have merely men- 
tioned this, by the way, to shew that the principle is not 
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inapplicable even in those extreme cases which may be pro- 
posed in the form of objections, as most removed apparently 
from the simplicity of its operation. 

The basis proposed, then, is Relation ; wherever relation 
exists, morality exists. The relations of life branch into'^in- 
numerable raimfications : morale rise with the degrees of re- 
lation ; and as, in thescale of creation, a chain of being sub- 
sists, from an atom to a seraph, so also in morals, an infinity of 
obligations, dependent upon each other, harmonizing with 
each other, and, from the organization of the parts, pro- 
ducing a glorious whole. Upon this basis, a scale of morals 
is presented ; and it becomes obvious, that, in proportion to 
the nearness of the relation, is the urgency of the duty. 

Relation is a positive basis, and meets the objection of re- 
quired obedience, when the law is unknown. It accounts 
for the original existence of all obligation, antecedently to 
the positive enactments by which that obligation is defined : 
and in this sense it applies to the laws of God especially. 

Relation makes the law of morals and the law of nature 
coincident. This I deem of no small moment to human hap* 

Einess, and no inconsiderable evidence of the truth of the 
asis adopted. It harmonizes intellect and feeling in every 
possible combination. Herein is it directly opposed to the 
system of Mr. Godwin. He begins by destroying those rela- 
tions which the heart spontaneously acknowledges, and denying 
those obligations arising out of them, to which the conscience 
testifies ; proposing an ultimate good to be sought in violation 
of all natural feeling, as though God had impressed one law 
upon human nature, and reason prescribed another diame- 
trically opposed for moral action. Such a system appears to 
me to require us to establish a law for ourselves, which sets 
up intellect against feeling, destroys the unity and integrity 
of our nature, outrages conscience, subverts practical mora- 
lity, and leaves its professed object, general utility, after all, 
unaccomplished. The basis assumed, in the present lecture, 
on the contrary, furnishes us with a rule adapted to our capa- 
city, consistent with our feelings, and conducive to the general 
good. 

Relation answers certain objections which do not appear 
solvable on any other basis ; certainly not upon that of expe- 
diency. Mr. Godwin supposes a case, that, if he were the 
. valet of the illustrious Fenelon — in a room on fire, from 
which it was possible for one only to escape, that it would be 
hb duty to sacrifice his own life for that of his distinguished 
master, — not because he was his master, but for purposes of 
general utility. He reasons thus : I am but a valet, — he is an 
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archbishop ; my life is the life of an individual,—- upon him, as 
prime-minister, the interests of multitudes^ the prosperity of 
national concerns, are suspended ; I ought, therefore, to sare 
his life, at the certain sacrifice of my own. He allows that 
no man, under such circumstances, would do it ; but he 
affirms, that a man, in such a situation, ought to do it. I 
answer, on the principle of relation, explained as originating* 
with the Deity, and involving individual duties, that the indi- 
vidual has impressed upon him a personal obligation, superior 
to any supposable one, as arising out of general utility, — that 
it is imperative upon him to use all possible means for his 
own self-preservation ; and that the law of morals is here 
again coincident with the law of nature. 

Relation reverses French philosophy, by drawing the obli- 
gation closer as the being stands nearer to us; Volney, in his 
Catechism for a French Citizen, introduces a query, " Why 
am I bound to love my father?^' or "Why am 1 obliged to 
obey him ?" After a series of questions and replies, in imita,* 
tion of the Socratic mode of induction, we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the relation is as nothing in the account, — that it 
weighs not as a feather in the balance, — that I have no other 
obligation than what arises from the personal superiority, if any, 
of the individual whom I call my father, and his weight in the 
scale of general utility. To this inquiry, the assumed prin- 
ciple of this lecture would return a very difierent answer, — 
*' Because he is mi/ father.'' All considerations of the general 
bearing of the duty apart, — all calculations of expediency 
laid aside,— the obligation arises simply out of the relation, 
and the result proves as beneficial to society as the principle is 
recognised by tne conscience, and cherished id the heart. 

Finally; Relation, while it apportions moral obligation, 
extends it to the remotest link of the creation, — to man, the 
most removed from the individual actuated by this sublime 

Crinciple, and even to animals, who have that share in his 
enevolence which is due to their rank in the scale of being, 
and which he can no more refuse, in its just proportion, to the 
brute creation than to the human, without a palpable breach 
of moral obligation. The indissoluble relation of the indi* 
vidual to the common Parent of all, and the general relation 
of the intire creation to the same Being, secures the moral 
obligation from decay' or dissolution, and prescribes its due 
action through all the magnificent and infinitely diversified 
rans^e of being. It promotes the advantage of the whole by a 
due adjustment of the parts, and a correspondent attention to 
their proportionate claims. The rule thus provides for uni- 
versal philanthropy, — not only without violating nearer and 
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nioi^e immediate duties, but precisely in the discharge of these 
relative interests, and in proportion as they are respected 
and honoured, obeyed and accomplished. 

Such being the basis, it is time that we should inquire after 
the rule of its application, which we may venture to term the 
law oi morals. It has been called by a variety of names, — 
conscience^ reason, the moral sense, — all intending that inter- 
nal consciousness so difficult to define, so universally felt and 
acknowledged, and to which the ultimate question of morals 
is referred by every man, voluntarily or involuntarily, as to all 
the practical results of it, which are to arise from him indi* 
vidually. Its dictates are imperative, and its dominion as 
wide as human being. It lives under various forms of ex- 
ternal observances and political enactments ; but it lives, still, 
— often hated, but never despised,— feared, but not to be ex- 
tinguished, — it may be weakened, but it cannot be destroyed, 
— it may be lulled, but it cannot be annihilated ; and, when it 
rouses from its sleep, the hero turns pale before its accusa- 
tions; it rushes on with the irresistible fury of the lion, com- 
ing up from the swellings of Jordan, roused from the thicket 
where he couched, by the sudden overflow of the river, aug- 
mented by the melting of the snows of the mountains of Ar- 
menia, when it inundates all the plain, — and to those silent 
whispers, which none but the man himself can hear, the 
thunder of heaven is but as the murmurs of the distant 
waterfall, when its remote echoes are wafted, at fitful inter- 
vals, by the light breeze of the summer's evening. 

We|ire not left, then, to the ob eivalion of Rdalion^ and 
its corresponding duties, merely — in ascertaining the moral law 
of our being. We aie deeply con clou that these duties are 
imperatively binding upon us. We have seen that the ex- 
ternal world around us gives evidence of our duties; we shall 
now find this evidence sanctioned and attested by the no less 
important world within us. This spiritual and internal world 
infinitely transcends every object of sense, — every thing com- 
prehended in the material range of being. The material uni- 
verse stretches itself far and wide, beyond our sight, beyond 
our investigation, beyond our conceptions : it is still finite ; 
its tribes of being have their measure and their number pre- 
scribed ; its glorious orbs of light, parsing alike beyond the 
natural organ of vision, and the most powerful auxiliaries 
furnished by art and science, may be computed, although 
not by us ; its hidden recesses, its remotest confines, may 
be penetrated, although these lie far beyond the grasp of 
human calculation; but the universe of man acknowledges no 
confines — is bounded by no limits — is measured by no dates ; 
all that is external excites, and acts upon it partially, and only 
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partially ; it is greater than all which it contemplates ; it i9 
unfilled by all that surrounds it ; it is satisfied only in the 
fountain of its being ; it is lost and absorbed only in the 
Divine Immensity. 

We might naturally expect, from the wisdom and goodness 
which characterize all the operations of Deity, that the sub- 

{*ect of morals, of all others the most important toman, should 
>e established by unquestionable evidence. This is actually 
the fact. We have here the highest species of evidence which 
the human mind can attain or conceive, the internal conscious^ 
nesSy combined with the external observation of every rational 
creature. 

Comciousness, applied to questionsof morality, appears tome 
the most correct and philosophical idea we can form of conscience. 
Not a separate faculty of the mind — not an additional sense, 
but a law incident to all the faculties, and impressed by the 
Wisdom that formed us, upon our intire moral constitution. 

But the definition of the Power is of small consequence, 
except for the sake of accuracy in the use of terms. For its 
existence, we have the evidence of facts ; and, for a record of 
its operations, we have the history of the moral world, and 
the history of our own minds. This last is to us infinitely im- 
portant, and ought to be absolutely convincing. Conscience 
is the law within the breast, answering to the law suggested 
from without, and corresponding with it as the cypher cor- 
responds with the die, the impression to the signet, or the re- 
flection of the mirror to the object standing before it. 

Conscience is the actual "judge of human action|; and 
herein the rule and the basis are coincident. The basis im- 
plies such a rule as conscience; conscience supposes such a 
basis as relation^ .something fixed and permanent, something^ 
upon which its moral decisions may rest; as known and ad- 
mitted, as founded in nature and truth, as indicating the 
will of the Creator, and according with our unquestionable 
connexion with him. Conscience is here the judge, and re- 
lation the standard of morals. 

Nor does the admission of such a moral rule abrogate or 
weaken the necessity for moral investigation, especially for 

Practical purposes. The contrary obtains, on this system, 
lonscience is susceptible of culture, like every other power 
entrusted to man. It may be silenced, and its sensibility 
impaired by neglect and inattention, — by opposition and re- 
pulsion. In this respect, also, it is analogous to all our other 
faculties. It may be warped and vitiated by education, falsle 
religions, profane habits, obstinate resistance, and imperti- 
nence ; and hence arises, in my judgment, a new argument 
for an established basis upon which its decisions may be 
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formed; but its dictates are essentially the same in every 
age. The variations of which it is accused, will be found 
much less numerous, upon careful examination, than is g;e- 
nerally imagined, or has been assumed for the purpose of 
establishing other rules, apart from» or opposed to, its sen* 
tence ; and, wherever they do occur, they may be traced to 
other causes, (some of which we have enumerated,) than the 
natural imperfection of the standard. 

We have regarded Relation as the basis^ and Conscience as 
the law of morals. We have so called it, as i\ie natural law, ^ 
and the onlj/ natural law, we confess, which we have been 
able to discover ; into which also the various systems of morals, 
modern, (expediency always excepted,) but especially ancient, 
are ultimately resolvable. Whether it be of itself sufficient, 
— whether, as a law of morals, it is wholly adequate, upon 
any admitted basis, to guide in every instance, is another 
question to be disposed of in a future discussion, when we 
snail inquire into the necessity of a revealed standard of 
morals. But every law must be supported, to render it effec- 
tual, by sanctions proportionate to its claims and prescriptions* 
The sanction of a moral law, supposed by conscience, and in- 
separable from relation, is responibility. This is necessarily 
implied in the existence of a moral system. It is inseparable 
from the admission of the being of a God. If that Being 
supposes relation, — that relation, obligation, — that obligation^ 
consciousness ; by a parity of reasoning, that consciousness 
must imply responsibility. Those who wished to silence con- 
science, began, therefore, by denying responsibility ; because 
the judgment was postponed, and sentence was not speedily 
executed against an evil work, they blotted futurity from 
their creed, and assume^ that the sleeping thunders of heaven 
would never be roused. When the conscience was silenced^ 
and the law neutralized by the absence of its just sanctions, 
relation was denied or trifled with ; then came expediency, — 
then Atheism, — then anarchy, — and then — all the hoiTors 
from which Europe is just emerging; a freedom from the last 
convulsive struggles of which, was purchased for the world 
by British blood shed on the eternal field of Waterloo. 

Responsibility is in precise proportion to all knowledge,— 
to that which is possible as well as to that which is actual. 
A man shall be judged not merely by that which he possesses, 
but by that also which he might have attained. Every ad- 
vantage which has fallen within the range of his powers shall 
be taken into the calculation. We are responsible to each 
other for our social dtities ; this is the basis of human govern- 
ments. We are responsible to conscience in cases to which 
human laws cannot, from the limitation of their nature. 
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extend. We are responsible to Deity, the concentration of 
all relations ; and He who knows all things is alone the 

Eerfeet judge of responsibility. Our relation to Him, the 
asis of morals, necessarily implying accountableness, is the 
most aw ful sanction of the law of conscience, — every action 
lying uncovered, with ail its intentions, before him'; and that 
which, rightly considered, must prove the most effectual mo- 
tive to morals, should, and will, properly followed, induce us 
to be sparing in our censures of each otHer. We shall judge 
nothing before the time. 

Such is the system which I have ventured to submit to 
you. Relation^ as the basis of morals; Conscience, as the 
natural law ; and Responsibility, as the sanction of that law. 
What constitutes the difference between the pleasure which the 
philosopher feels, in comparison with that of the clown, in 
the contemplation of the starry heavens, but relation^ — rela- 
tion perceived by the one, and presenting an unity of design 
unknown to the other; in whom, therefore, no plan being ap- 
parent, the mere splendour of the scene ex.cites but a faint and 
momentary admiration. To behold the magnificent field of 
heaven unmoved, is impossible; but he who is a stranger to 
the laws by which those glorious and stupendous orl^ are 
governed — who has no conception of their relation to ,each 
other, — wanders over a wilderness of light, unguided to any 
useful result, and lost in the immensity of space. The astro- 
nomer, on the contrary, has gtouped them into constellations, 
reduced the splendid confusion to order, ascertained their 
laws, and traced their relations. The heavens lie before him 
as an illuminated map ; he ranges free, and satisfied, over the 
ethereal country, ana sees in the harmony of all, no less than 
in the stupendous character of the parts, the wisdom and 
goodness, the eternal power and Godhead, of the Creator. 
To this Being we have led you as the Fountain of morals, as 
well as the source of creation. We have seen Him, seated on 
his throne of light, exalted far above human conception, or 
human praise, — all parts of his moral creation moving round 
Him, each dependent upon Him, every one responsible to 
Him, — ^^the harmonjj of the parts^and the unity and stability of 
the whole, alike arising from 
i 
*« Hitn €»t, Him last. Him midsl-^and without end." 
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Gaul's victor Eagle now reposed ; 

His rage was cool'd, his wings were closrtl ; 

In peaceful slumber seeard to lie 

The latent terrors of his e^e. 

Lorraine had quail'd before his might, 

Vanquished in council and in tight ; 

And buried in his waste of snow, 

The hard)f |luss, his stubborn foe, 

Lay idly waiting for the day 

To summon hioi to southern fray. 

— War's pealing roll had sunk and died. 

Like tempest on the mountain side ; 

His lightning flash had ceased to gleam 

O er dying field and crimson stream : 

Europe had found a day of rest. 

Though bearing many a rankling breast — 

And who was rash enough to break 

That welcome calm, — again to wake. 

To dare tiie giant to his wrath. 

To call him to th* embattled path. 

Who often as provok'd, had hurl'd 

Destruction on the hostile world ? 

Was it, when ev'n the highest bow'd, 

And Slink defeated, weakened, cow*d, — 

Was it for ^randenburgh alone ^ 

To brave the terrors of that throne, — 

To rous« his rage, whose very frown 

Could dwken or overwhelm her crown ! 

Was it for her sudi strife to seek, — 

The false^ the fickle, and the weak ? 

She, who had slabbed her friends, to show 

Her fealty to that master foe, — 

She, who, with base and greedy guile. 

Betray 'd and plundered wiih a smile ! 

Cheating as that deceptive light. 

That shows, to mock the traveller's sight, 

A fancied stream on burning lands. 

While thirst entombs him in the sands. 

Bereft of honour, wisdom, strength. 

Her weakness dropt the mask at length, 

And left her naked to the view. 

In all her dark and hateful hue. 

She^ who had idly slept, while |>ast 

The first fair peiiod and (he last, 
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She might have vinitten on his way 

That foe, and forced him from his prey,*- 

But then uumov'd, or smiling stood, 

While earth was mark'd with flame and blood. 

And did she deem her feeble brand 
Mis;ht stay, whom none could yet withstand ? 
Alike hi arms and councils vain, 
Siie did but blaze to sink again 
To deeper and more lasting gloom, 
A meteor flash above her tomb, — 
That transient, fever'd flush of age, 
Her dotage deem'd the strength of rage : 
' That boast was but an idle dream. 
And powerless as the wintry beam. 
That pla^/s along the frozen snow. 
And dazzles where it cannot glow. 
Had she but shown that generous ire. 
That wrongs might waken, strife inspire — 
And still have fairo beneath the shock. 
Prone like some thunder-sever'd rock ; 
Thus ventured for herself,— for all, — 
Some sympathy had mark'd her fall : 
But, for that burst of hollow pride, 
To madness more than sense allied. 
That glory never lighted there, 
She found no tear in her despair ; 
Nor when, in ruin, forced to fly. 
Was sooth'd by one consoling sigh ; 
But fell that cold and bitter smile. 
That marks the wreck of rashness, guile. 
As well the pert and froward boy 
Might dare the mailed breast annoy » 
As she, unaided, rise to throw 
Her feeble gauntlet at that foe. 
Whose iron hand bad dash*d away 
The mighty thrones that checked his sway ; 
Alas ! she found, in desperate hour. 
Nor pride was strength, nor madness power. 

It was enough, the die was cast — 
The storm was rais'd, and must be past ! 
Reckless she had provoked that frown, 
That never calmly melted down. 
His sword was out, and she must dare 
Its flashing, cleaving vengeance there ! ' 
Choice now she had not, but must meet 
That wrath, from whence was no retreat. 
Her armies gathered with that show, 
That might appal a weaker foe. 
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(Not such was he who liasten*d then * 
To meet those lines of plumed men ; 
Far other enemy appear'd — 
A foe who slacken'd not, nor fear'd — 
One who had fought too much to show 
A ught but a smile to such a foe. 
Though he might shed a passing blow ;) 
From many a field they hasten'd there. 
The great, the final stake to dare ; 
, The line of feathers waved along. 

Like flights of birds in countless throng : 
Earth shook beneath th' unnumber'd feet 
Of those who hurried death to meet ; 
With all the blaze, the pomp, the glow^ 
That marshaled hosts can feel or show ;^ 
The noise, the tumult, and the shout. 
That mingles in an arniy^s rout. 
l*he bannered eagle wav'd on high. 
The rallying point to every eye ; 
The shrill-toned trumpet cleaved the air, 
Uupractised yet to sound despair ; 
The drum, with " spirit-stirring" roll, 
PourM its wild thunder on the soul ; 
While music fann'd the martial fire, 
Who$e magic might the cold inspire ; 
Breathing upon the wings of sound 
£nthusiastic ardour round ; 
Rousing the pulse to fiercer play,. 
As forced its witchery to obey. 
The swelling charger toss'd his head. 
Tore up the ground with iron tread. 
And roll'd around his large dark eye, 
. As if with thought elate and high,— - 
As though the very earth he spurn'd. 
And breathing flame wliere*er he turu'd. 
The glittering arms, in long array, 
Seen/d in the light of heaven to play ; 
A moving line of fitful fire. 
Portentous of the coming ire ; 
And in the distance sank from sight. 
Like meteors down the verge of night. 
And column after column past. 
Till the eye sought in vain the last ; 
As waves, in ceaseless swell and roar. 
Bound on like lions to the shore. 
Enclos'd beneath their groves of steel, 
In all the strength that numbers feel. 
The fearful, in such mighty throng, 
For once might feel in courage strong ; 
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And deeds, that none alone vvould d«ref '• 
The weakest, coldest, venture there ; 
But thus eiiviron*d, side by side, 
High heav'd each breast with swelling pride.— 
And they had reach*d the destined apof. 
Whence hope might pass away forgot ; 
And ranged upon that fated ground^ 
To conquer, or to f«i|l around; 
Where many a foot-print of the brave 
Unconscious mark'd the morrow's grave. 
There, wliere the hero stretch'd to rest. 
Soon might repose his lifeless breast ; 
There, where he wish*d the hours to hy. 
Another mom should see him lie 
A stiffening form, bereft of lifct 
And bleaching on the grave of strife. 
Thence they beheld .|heir ready foe 
In one deep mass— not stretch'd for show— 
Who well might wakeu other thought 
Than their proud hopes had idly taught. 

The sun rolFd down the west, and night 
Dim shadowed either host from sight ; 
And both like crouching tigers lay. 
Ready to spring upon their prey. 
The glow of earth and heaven were gone, 
Till waken'd by anotlier dawn ; 
Darkness past o'er with suble plume — 
A shadow on an opening tomb ! 
And died away each lessening sound, 
Till silence cKiim'd the wide profound ; 
Save when the sentinels alone 
Broke her still reign with solemn tone. 
The orbs of midnight shone above, 
As though they lit a scene of love ; 
And ptaceful seem'd the earth and air. 
As if no wrath were brooding there. 
Night came indeed, but scarce for sleep,— 
Clos'd in that darkness still and deep— 
The starting rest, — the fever'd watch — 
Seem'd every faintest sound to catch. 
Unconsciously the hand was Inid 
Upon the near and ready blade ; 
The eye, that slumber seem'd to close. 
Was flashing fancied ire on foes ; 
The limbs, that stretch'd their length supine. 
Were smiting in the battle line ; 
And struggling lay the senseless form, 
As though already in that storm ; 
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A nd m am ttiihets, deep end dead. 

The mental corse wai inly sped. 

So near ihcy lay-^^so lightly aiept-^ 

Each heard die fool that cautious stept-* 

The hostile seotineb so nigh, 

Might alnioet note each o^r's sigh; 

Or miogle. as they paced along, 

The murmur of their native song. 

The lights of either army tbtre, 

Mar^'d their dim along the air. 

Slept they so nighl^Ah I nearer yet-— 

Another sun, before it set. 

Should see them in a slaughtered beep. 

Mingled in everlasting sleep ! 

Another day should never close, 

Ere they had mix'd among their foes ; 

When in the mortal grasp af hate. 

Thousands should meet a sudden fete : 

When looks of vengeance, rage, despair. 

Should fl4sh and meet in fury there; 

While clashing swords and dying cries. 

Echoed terrific to the skies. 

And had their chiefs a sweeter sleep? ^ 
Or did they ponder long and deep. 
The mighty stake they meant to play. 
For empire on the coming day ? 
Such boon could scarce be fancied theirs, 
When burning fears, and anxious cares. 
Contended in the fever*d mind, 
That rest scarce sought, or hoped to find. 

When thought, that canker-worm of life 

That storm of intellectual strife. 
That wastes and withers up the heart. 
Or rends it with a stroke apart — 
That mingled, inbred agony, 
That none can fully share or see- 
When thei^ to fever wrought the soul. 
And bade the eye in frenzy roll, 
And roused the pulse to maddening play — 
Was skep a bliss for such as they 1 
This was for them to feel alone, ^ 
Who on that field had staked a throne; 
And placed on final venture there. 
Their highest hopes --their last despair. 

But he^that mystic man of power — 
He was not wont at such an hour 
To rest ; it was enouf^h for him 
To stretch in haste the wearied limb| 
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Clothed, arm*d, and ready for the frajr ; 
And only wishipg night awav ; 
That seem'd a weight upon his tout, 
To drag him from his upward goal. - 
With burning hopes too deeply fraught, 
To wi«h a pause of action— thought — 
He scarce would bless the slumbering dream, 
Altho' it blazed with glory's beam. 
What might— he wisb'd at once were won, 
What must — he would at once were done ; 
He panted in the fight to close, 
While those around him sought repose. 
Who cling to life, to sleep and smile — 
Those feeble souls might count it toil — 
The cold — the weak— might deem it woe, 
liis feelings, *twas not theirs to know ; 
When fired by thought his swelling soul^ 
Burn'd for it's self-depicted goal ; 
With that intense, pervading thrill. 
That wrings or charms, despite of will. 
Action with him the breath of life — 
His element the scene of strife ! 
His eye the morrow's field embraced ; 
And saw the foe foil'd — beaten — chased. 
He planp'd within that stillness there. 
The blow to whelm them in despair ; 
And seen not — heard not-— <iark and lone. 
Imagined what full soon was known. 
While thousands lifers last slumber slept. 
His glance like midnight lightning swept ; 
His mental sight no shadows knew, 
But pierced that sunless period through : 
The contest of the coming day, 
Before him in perspective lay ; 
And battle blazing fierce and bright, 
Fiird his anticipating sight ; 
And hosts that then in rest were lying. 
To him were smiling— bleeding— dying. 

Night drew her murky robe away, 
Tb* awakening east announced the day ; 
And Phoebus on his fiery car, 
Came onward towards the scene of war ; 
To bid hill, valley, plain, and stream. 
Glow in his glad and vital beam. 
The clouds in opening splendor rolFd, 
Surrounded by a fringe of gold : 
Their broad deep masses, edged with light. 
Grew more tran8parent to the sight ; 
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And soon display'd the shining tints. 
That morning on the heaven imprints. 
The shades that linger'd midst the trees. 
Dispersed before the dewy breeze ; 
The drops of night, that trembled round. 
With showers of light impearl'd the ground ; 
Or midst the glittering branches hung. 
Like wreaths of gems the trees among : 
Till far around th' increasing glow, 
Pour'd light and warmth on all below ; 
Till earth beneath, and heaven above. 
One scene of glory shone, and love. 

Earth open'd calmly on the view, 
As though her tribes were peaceful too ; 
And the skies seem'd to look serene. 
Upon that fierce and wrathful scene. 
Waked by the trumpet's bursting sound. 
The feather*d songsters rose around ; 
Mingling their melody of song 
With war's wild tumult, deep and strong. 
And coolly breathed the fragrant air. 
On lips that parch'd in fever there ; 
Too early came that flood of light. 
To those who dreaded lasting night ; 
Who in that burst of day might deem. 
They saw their closing earthly beam : 
Who shudder'd at the doom of strife. 
With wishes that still clung to life. 
Affections twined around the heart, 
From which it wrung the soul to part; 
Whose more than iron links could bind. 
The love of being to the mind — 
The dierish'd hopes, scarce fully form'd. 
That still, as oft' before had warra'd — 
The dear delights they yet might share. 
If slaughter haply miss'd them there — 
The doating breasts, too distant left — 
The melting eyes, too early reft — 
The fond embrace that might await. 
If they survived that storm of fate ; 
T^e thousand prospects, false or true. 
Rushing tumultuous on the view. 
Made life, in woes however deep, 
A boon they still might wish to keep* 

Tliat fatal morning scarce did rise, 
On slumber's calm and peaceful eyes j 
The faintest line of opening light, 
I)imly display'd them ranged for fight. 
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The aoxioQt eye coold scarcely mark, 
Amidst that scene, yet all but dark, 
How far the line might stretch along. 
How deep the column, and how strong* 
And swords were bared, ere they could gleam 
Beueath the morning's misty beam ; 
The dew might on those points remain. 
That soon would bear a deeper stain ; 
So early grasp'd — unsheath'd so soon — 
Like l<»fless branches, when tlie moon 
Shines through a pale and watery cloud, 
They scarce could pierce that misty shroud, • 

He who the Gallic legions led, 
But tarried for the light to spread ; 
That he the adverse host might scan. 
To form at once his destined plan — 
To mark, with an unerring eye, 
Wher^ strife's first onset should apply. 
Then like the eagle in his wrath, 
Who sees the serpent's coiling path ; 
And darts at once upon his prey. 
And tears his plaited fiesh away ; 
And smites him with his mighty wing. 
Regardless of his venom'd sting ; 
While fix'd to earth by talon strong. 
The reptile writhes and struggles long— - 
But vanquished, lays at last around 
His lifeless length along the ground ; 
So keen he saw-^so swiftly rush'd — 
Their plans were foil'd — their hopes were crush'd. 
Before that fierce, terrific sweep, 
They fell in wreck as wide and deep. 
As when an earthquake heaves the main. 
And rolls her surges o'er the plain ; 
That leave a wide-spread wreck to show 
The ruin they have wrought below. 
And desperate was the struggle there — 
Though short— 'twas fury and despair ! 
It was but one tremendous burst — 
One only storm --the last, the first— 
One day of autumn's waning sun 
Saw it begin, and mark'd it done : 
And ere its brightness sunk from sight, 
A mighty, power was whelm'd in night» 

As some bold hunter quits his band. 
With swifter foot, and readier hand^ 
Before the liou's hauut to stand ; 
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And baslH M^ j«kiM» ^bltow taNNi, 

When be has roilsed Mm frem to den--* 

So first made War on honnin life» 

The ligbii^t of tbfse bandd of strife ; 

Who rush*d the foremost on the scene, 

And flash'd tb' advandng hosts b^weed. 

The 8catter*d shots of death to pour; 

As when the heavens begin to lour, 

A few big drops precede the whelming shower. 

But soon o'erpower'd, they swiftly flew. 

Each near and ready opening through ; 

CalI'd by the bugled varied sound, 

That past the swift command around. 

1'hen came the fierce and mighty rush. 

The thunder's roar, the crimson gush — 

The smiting weapon— struggling breath — 

The levelling whole ranks in death — 
. Like two deep.sea(ed mountains riven, 

Against each other fiercely driven. 

That meeting — crashing in the shock. 

Strew one vast mass of earth and rock ; 

And spread around on every side. 

The ruins of their former pride- 
So did tliey breast each other's wrath. 

And strew with dead the gory path* 

By honour, passion, urged to strife. 

They made a mockery of life-^- 

With these it was the hope to win, 

Tlie fam^ that there was to begin — 

With those as fierce an aim to save. 

Their liviug glory from its grave ! 

Twas steel to steel, and breast to breast, 

No pause for pity, or for rest ; 

Tumultuous wrath and fury all. 

Where each nmst slay his* foe or fall. 
« If mortal anguish forced the groan. 

It burst on cars and hearts of stone ; 

Or perish'd in the fiercer sound. 

That war's ^ild thunder rolFd around. 

At every flash, the tubes of death, 

Strew'd.earth with bosoms reft of breath : 

The criihson steel, at every thrust, 

Compeird the chords of lite to burst; 

And ranks, devoid of being, lay, 

In line as they commenced the fray. 

The ground that either host before. 

Might pass with ease and safety o'er ; 

Was bought with blood, or yawn'd a grave. 

Where foeH spared not, nor friends could save» 
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And there was wradi in every form ; * 

Terrific din, and smiting storm; 

And passion in its fiercest mien, 

Reign'd frantic o'er tijat awfiil scene. 

They wish'd in that unsparing fight. 

Their very breath had power to smite; 

That every glance that met the foe. 

Could as it lighted lay him low. 

Too tardy seem'd, though fast it flow'd,. 

The blood to sate the hate that glow'd ; 

The steel that flash'd in ceaseless play, 

Seem'd not half quick enough to slay : 

Inflamed revenge appear'd to crave. 

For all its foes, one general grave. 

Time there was not for friend to speak ; 

Or bend one glance on dying cheek ; 

Who turned to shed one cheering smile. 

Exposed his breast to bleed the while— 

And though the thought would rise -the word 

Could scarce be spoken, or be heard ! 

Far other sight, far other sound. 

Engaged the eye and eat around : 

Unnumber'd cannon rent the day, 

In murderous and incessant play; 

And swept wheree'er they aim'd, the mass away: 

And swords that sight could count not, shed. 

Iheir ire to load the earth with dead. 

More awful and tremendous scene. 

Had ne'er reign'd earth and heaven between.. 

W**»J« thus the foot with ceaseless strife. 
Made awful wreck of human life ; 
While wood and valley, hill and plain. 
Became the grave of thousands slain— 
He who surve/d the tardy fight. 
Prepared one sweeping blow of might, 
lo close the day, and whelm his foes in night, 
we call d his squadrons from the rear; 
Men formed in fields, nor used to fear; 
And steeds that knew with lion bound. 
To rush a battle $eld around— 
That oft had dyed their hoofs in gore. 
On Europe's desolated shcfre. 
In line extended, strong and deep; 
With mighty and resistless sweep: 
Rush d on the foe the Gallic horse. 
Like rolhng billows in their course— 
And fierce as ocean shakes the shore. 
Beneath the wild tornado's roar • 
So rush'd they on the shrinking foe. , 
Wilh one fell charge to lay him low! 
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Nor did that foe, the stubborn rock, ' 
Receive>the storm, or brave the shock ; 
Exhausted, frighted, heartless, weak— » 
■J'hey prest the earth with pallid cheek ; 
-^nd trodden in the dust expired. 
Or in disordered rout retired. 
And, He of snow-white phimc was. there. 
Foremost to bring a foe despair ; 
O'er prostrate ranks his squadrons tore, 
Roird roan and horse in mingled gore ; 
And through the broken squares they past. 
While whirling sabres fierce and fast. 
Made ruthless havoc of the host; 
And tombed in wild despair iheir boast. 
With no retreat for hour of need 
Secured, but there betray'd to bleed ; 
Deem'd they such half perfected plan. 
Might overwhelm that artful man ! 
Or that such ill concerted war, 
Could darken his ascendant star ; 
Who then was at his proudest height. 
And victor rose from every fight— 

And closed that more than fatal day 

That rashly dared, and desperate fray. 
With one fell sweep of man and horse. 
That rush'd the cnmson field across ; 
And dash'd the remnant from the plain, 
That never form'd in force again ; 
But chased, in captured thousands fell. 
The mighty victor's tr^in to swell. 

Ah ! where was then tlie flush of pride. 
With which that host their foes defied ? 
Where was the fierce and threatening glance, 
They turn'd against imperial France 1 ' ■ 

Last morn they thought to wrest away 
The glory of her martial day — 
Broken to night, they fell and fled, . 
Before the sweeping* wrath she shed : 
Chased and destroyed from field to field; 
Or fetter'd captives forced to yield. 
Their rapid flight, too late,— too slow, 
'Jo save them from their swifter foe. 
On flying steed their Monarch too, *; 

From that despairing scene withdrew ; "^^ 

Leaving his slaughter'd hosts behind. 
To stiffen in the bleaching wind ; 
Whom he had lately seen displayed 
In pomp of glory, and parade—*^ 
But lying now like leaves around. 
When autumn's tempest sweeps the ground : 
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Or hidden from the htiniMed siglit. 
Like star^ when elotids envelope night. 
And who can tell what such mtist Ut\^ 
When fiseing from the victor's steel ; 
How sharp the sting of baffled pride. 
Pursued by those it late defied — 
The blasted hope — and, worse than all. 
The sleepless sense of such a fall— 
A fall from kindly power and height. 
To writhe a fugitive in flight 
Tlmt conscious sinking of a soul. 
That ktely spurn'd, defied conlrof— 
When from a throne, half worshipped, hurrd, 
A friendless thing upon the world - 
None of his fjuarding thousands left — 
Of crown, of home, of hope bereft — 
'J'his wlio slrall tell, or pamt the thought. 
That rages till to fever wrought ; 
Till frenzy were a bliss, — the grave 
A boon that such despair might crave. 
Far better in the strife to fall, 
Than live to weep the loss of all ; 
Breathhig in angnish — robb'd of rest- 
Like eagle round her rifled nest — 
To steal along his late domain, 
- Burning to be its lord again ! 
Oh happier far at once to die, 
Than live to breathe the useless sigh ; 
To shed the ceaseless tears that flow - 
From such deep, spirit-wasting woe*— 
Better to rest in life's last sleep, 
Than live but in despair to weep. 

And power, if woes like these are thine. 
Will wisdom bend before thy shrine ; 
Or purchase with her peace the show 
Of pleasure, bat substantial woe 1 
Or let thy false and meteor light. 
Impose upon her dazzled sight ; 
And tempt her to that false abyss. 
The glittering grave of every bliss— 
Or lure her to that rocky steep. 
That overhangs the yawning deep ; 
Whence fate may force the desperate leapl 
No ! sh^ will chuse another path. 
Nor walk in steel amidst the wrath 
Of lightnings, for the name of power, 
That fate may wither in an hour, 
* lis building on the Glacier's brow. 
Raising the hopes of life on snow i 
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Glittering, bnt cold fo eye tnd heart; 

And serernig unseen apart ; 

And daily undenmoed below. 

By waters that in secret flow \ 

Till its own weight of tottering pride. 

Whelms it wreck on every side. 

What if it shioe afar— hs light 

But glances on that icy height. 

Gleaming on waste and death— a noon of night« 

That strife was ended: on the field. 
Who could not fly, or would not yield, 
l^ay lifeless, past the reach of pain. 
Never to fear or feel again. 
Of Brunswick's fated line, the head 
Was stretch'd amidst th* unconscious dead— 
The first to wake the wrath of Gaol, 
Aud doom*d beneath that wrath to fall. 
His ducal crown was dash*d awayf 
His honours lost in darkness lay ; 
The glories of a princely race. 
Were smitten in that fatal place ; 
The moniing breeze had waved his plume ^^ 
The evening shadows veiFd his tomb ! 
Of dukedom and of life bereft. 
The grave of honour only left ; 
Like shooting star he dropt from sights 
When darkness wraps its meteor light. 
It was a scene might make the soul 
Shudder at glory's deadly goal ; 
Ambition ev'n might pause to look. 
Until his nerves of iron shook ; 
Until the throne beyond that beamM, 
With blood disfigur'd, hideous s«em^d. 
Who gazed— might fix'd like staliie standi 
Amidst a lately peopled land- 
In figure, like a thing of life^ 
But blasted by that work of strife! 
It was DO scene where tear might start. 
To paint a sorrow deep at heart—* 
The eye might petrify in fear — 
* Iwas woe too vast to prompt a toar I 
It might impel one bursting groan, 
Before it turn'd the heart to stone. 
There nought was left to feel — to know. 
But one affrighting, blasting woe*— 
One wild, amazed, and shnddering sense. 
Of what were grief, if less intense* 
Who look'd— might fancy there had been 
A rush of demons o er that scene ; 
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So nany spirits dash*d from life— 

Such thousand bosoms gash'd by strife-— 

Might think, when striding o*er the dead. 

Such havoc ne'er by man was spread ; 

Or blush, when starting from the view. 

To know himself was human too. 

Ah ! many a city proudly stands. 

The mistress of surrounding lands ; 

With ceaseless tread of busy crowd, 

And mingled tumult long and loud; 

With thousands less of men to boast, 

I'hau there were stretch'd, a lifeless host. 

Could being in those breasts revive. 

And sen^e and feeling wake and live — 

What shout had ris'n ! how throng'd had been 

That desolate and lifeless scene ! 

Huw changed from loneliness to life. 

Prepared again for joy or strife ! 

'Twas but a maddening thought that past— 

For (hem the heart had beat its last ; 

The glass was out that none can turn ; 

The fiame— that only once can burn \ 

The beam that never twice can rise. 

Was banished from those marble eyes ! 

Another sun would only light 

The earth that shrouded them from sight* >' 

There mingled lay the weak, the brave. 

The good, the evil, in one grave : 

Some who had battled many a storm. 

Some young in life, and fresh and warm— 

Thousands whose thoughts the morn before. 

Had pictured many a joy in store ; 

And dwelt upon hope's vista scene. 

With scUrce a darkening shade between. 

An() many a proud and manly breast. 

There stretch'd on its last couch of rest : 

And many a heart, in battle bold, 

Was left to moulder, still and cold. 

And th.ere were eyes — far distant then, 

Looked to behold those forms again-— 

And hearts that be^X for njany there. 

Too soon to wither in despair ! 

When the fiill tale of woe should come 

To blast the desolated home ; ^ 

Those eyes would redden in the grief 

That then would rage, beyond relief; 

Those hearts that peace could never know. 

Would break beneath their secret woe* * 

And Brandenburg was past away, 
Unpitied as in wreck he lay ; 
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His foe tipotvliis throne had stept— ' 

That (oe within his palace slept — 

The conqueror's limb was stretch*d to rest. 

Upon the couch he lately prest 1 

While he» a fugitive of night. 

Past where he reign'd, in vsecret flight. 

His dream of vanity was done ; 

And tempest mark'd his setting sun! 

So the light bark that safe may ride. 

While gentle breezes sweep the tide. 

Fears not the storm, or rashly braves — 

And sinks beneath Ihe whelming waves. 



J.B. 



ON TASTE- 

Taste is that principle^ by which vre are enabled to perceive, 
and to appreciate, the beautiful, the harmonious, the sublime. 
— The word, in its literal meaning, signifies that corporeal 
sensation, by which the palate ascertains and relishes the 
various kinds of food presented to it. Its use, in^ the present 
instance, is entirely metaphorical ; founded upon the striking 
similarity between the intellectual pleasures of the mind, and 
the sensual gratifications of the body ; and it is remarkable 
that all nations have adopted the same word to express both 
the mental and bodily sensation. 

Striking as is this analogy at first sight, it is still more so 
on a closer inspection. The intellectual, like the corporeal 
taste, receives that which is pleasing with an exquisite and 
voluptuous satisfaction ; while, on the contrary, it refuses 
with nausea and disgust whatever is disagreeable : in both 
cases, where the object is of that negative description which 
does not stron^y excite the nerves of the palate or the powers 
of the imagination, there appears a degree of hesitation 
whether to approve or reject. Habit will, in either, 
reconcile us to many things which were at first regarded 
with dislike, — will often succeed in rendering those agree* 
able, which have formerly excited the strongest aversion. 

As, in the corporeal sense, a healthy and correct taste is 
shewn by a relish for plain and natural food, while its de- 
pravity is manifested by a desire for those highly-seasoned 
viands, which alone can stimulate a sickly appetite ; so is the 
depravity of the intellectual feeling exhibited by an admira- 
tion of overstrained and incongruous decoration, in preference 
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to ihe beautifiil siioplicky of nature^ and those noblest works 
of art; which, taking nature as their model, please more by 
the harmonipus combination of simple parts, than the studied 
profusion of unnecessary ornament. When every art has 
Deen exerted to obtain for the epicure a forced and unnatural 
zest for his costly repast, it is at last fkr inferior to the keen 
enjoyment of the peasant; whose sole excitement to the 
simple fare which constitutes his homely meal, is native 
health and an unvitiated palate* 

Much difference of opinion has existed on the question, 
whether this principle be inherent in the nature of man, or 
acquired by education. That it is in some degree inherent in 
our nature, is evinced by the circumstance that the most un- 
cultivated mind is susceptible of delight from the powers of 
harmony, from sublimity in the scenery of nature, from 
grandeur and vastness in the performances of art; and by the 
pleasure which the rudest of mankind feel in listening to 
tales of interest or of terror : but at the same time that a 
certain degree of sensibility, amounting to the first prin- 
ciples of taste, is engrafted generally in the very constitution 
of man ; yet b^re, as in other of our faculties, the Creator 
seems to nave done no more than implant in our breasts the 
principle itself, as it were, to lay a foundation, upon which 
industry, education, and experience, must raise the supers- 
structure : and accordingly we find, that, though all persona 
may be struck with admiration of the more prominent beauties 
of nature and of art, yet the degree of satisfaction derived from^ 
their contemplation, is almost universally commensurate with 
the education and experience of those to whom they are pre* 
rented. An uninstructed individual, of the best natural dis- 
position, however delighted with the sight of a beautiful 
picture^ or a magnificent edifice, will derive sensations far leas 
acute than those of the artist of cultivated understanding, and 
refined tavSte ; whose superior knowledge enables him to dis* 
tingtiish the separate beauties, by the judicious arrangement 
of which, the general efiect is produced- It is not, therefore, 
altogether an acquired qualification, although capable of 
progressive improvement to a very high degree of refinement. 
A truly correct taste requires so great a delicacy of imagina- 
tion, so quick an apprenension, and so sound a jadginent, as 
is indeed the lot of few. It is not si:^cient to be able to per* 
^iv^ the beauties of objects which surround us ; we must 
possess sensibility and discrimination to feel and to appreciate 
them. It appears, then, that for the perfection of this principle 
great natural advantages are necessary; but these alone will by 
no means suffice : every factflty of the min^ must be exerted ; 
every species of useful knowledge must be cultivated; the 
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p*eat volume pf oatiire mwt be perused wttti the mintitesf 
aUeiitioR ; the beat perforroances of literature, of painting, of 
^ulpture, in short, of every description of art and sciei^ce, 
should be investigated with unwearied assiduity,. If such be 
the requisites for the fomiatiou of a perfectly pure and re- 
fined taste, It is clear that few can reach the highest poipt of 
excellence ; yet, allhough such delicacy and discernment he 
denied to the many, there are none so entirely destitute 
of sensibility, as. to be incapable of experiencing, 4n sooie de- 
gree, its pleasures* 

If the attainment of so desirable an object be arduous and 
difficult, yet every step towards its accomplishment will be 
an acquisition of knowledge ^ and, in proportion as the un# 
derstanding is enlarged, and the taste improved, will nev 
sources of gratification be opened to the mind. 

Accessible to all, — at once innocent, elegant, and noble,— 
the pleasures of taste increase the enjoyments of mankind, and 
renaer them more exquisite. Unlike every corporeal grati- 
iBcation, they may be indulged without fear of alloy, without 
creating satiety, without producing unpleasant reflections; 
continually improving by exercise, they cause the beauties of 
nature and art to be more and more lai j open to the view,-— 
to be more clearly understood, — to be more sensibly felt, more 
warmly admired. The roaring cataract, the purling stream^ 
the lofty mountain, the verdant mead, the splendid luminary 
of day, the star-bespangled canopy of night, — all are con- 
tinual sources of delight and admiration to the man of taste, 
and prompt him, above all other beings, to venerdte the great 
Creator in the munificence and sublimity of his woriu, — 

" Tq look through Nature up to Nature^s God,* 

Poetry, eloquence, and music, — painting* sculpture, an4 
architecture ; are the peculiar province of taste : without 
this faculty, their beauties can neither be perceived !H>r ea- 
joyed; without it, their merits cannot be estimated ; withoust 
this, in fact, the beauties of nature would cease to interest, 
and the performances of the liberal arts could aeither be con- 
ceived nor executed. 

Its principles pervade every olgect of life, dress, furniture^ 
equipage, manners,— even the pleasures of the table. The 
sumptuous repast is displayed with elaborate magnificence, aa 
much to gratify a spexies of intellectual refinement^ as tm 
excite the sensual appetite. 

The possession of so invaluable a distinction adds dignity 
to the character, and every where cpmmands respect and 
esteem; the want of it is invariably considered ifidiicative of 
ignorance and vulgarity, frequently of depravity; Ce«fiael 

4 
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to no rank, it throws a charm over existence in every age, iq 
every situation. All cannot possess, but all may enjoy, the 
principal objects of taste. He to whom Providence has 
denied wealth, if gifted with such powers of intellectual 
enjoyment, will derive more real satisfaction from contemr 
plating the sublime scenery of nature, the property of another, 
than a sordid possessor, wnose soul is incapable of^expandin^ 
at the magnificent prospect with which he is surrounded. 

Distinct from genius, it will shed a lustre even over inferior 
talents. Many may possess taste to admire, what few will have 
genius to invent, or ingenuity to execute. 

Genius may exist independently of so valuable an addition; 
the rudest artizan may discover the principles and select the 
materials, but must have recourse to one of greater refine* 
ment to arrange and adorn. Genius, like the diamond in its 
native state, possesses the intrinsic qualities, but requires the 
polish of taste to impart its brilliance, and elicit its worth. 

It has been often asserted, that there is no disputing about 
taste : if this be applied to the strictly literal signification of 
the word, it is undoubtedly true; as the sensations o-f the 
palate, depending upon its peculiar conformation, will neces- 
sarilv be arbitrary, and vary in different individuals : but, if 
applied to the higher powers of mind, which have relation to 
the arts and sciences, it is assuredly incorrect ; as these being 
exerted upon certain objects possessed of real beauty, har- 
mony, or sublimity ; there must be a good taste which can 
discover and duly estimate them ; and a want of proper dis- 
cernment and sensibility, or a corruption of principle, which 
either cannot perceive, or is incapable of feeling them ; nor 
does the variety of pursuits of different individuals at all 
militate against this conclusion. The principle is every 
where the same, — its objects indeed are various. These com-» 
prehend all the productions of science and literature, of nature, 
and art, — every thing which can please the eye, or charm the 
ear, — all whicn can interest the powers of the mind, or appeal 
to the feelings of the heart. 

Various circumstances of education and habit, of choice or 
accident, may lead to the cultivation of one art or science in 
preferente to all others. The association of ideas has, in this 
respect, a very powerful influence. The subject being en- 
tirely matter of imagination, producing an effect upon the 
mind itself, renders it peculiarly liable to such influence, — • 
an influence so powerful, that it may be considered as dividing 
the objects of taste into two classes, viz. those which are cal- 
culated by their nature to please^ and those which afford, 
pleasure by the agreeable association of ideas which they excite. 
TThe first enables us to judge of those beauties, whose prin- 
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eiple9 of which are engrafted in the nature of nian; the other, of 
those which are more or less under the dominion of custom and 
fashion. To enter further into this part of the subject, would 
extend to too great a length : suffice it to say, that whether 
the choice be fixed on painting, poetry, eloquence, or any 
other of the numerous objects of taste, the same love of the 
beautiful, the same sensibility to the harmonious^ is the ac- 
tuating principle in all. 

The influence of a Quality, so refined in its nature, and re- 

2uiring so many valuaole attainments, should be highly bene- 
.cial to the cause of virtue; and, although it has unfortu- 
nately happened, that persons, in some degree possessed pf it^ 
have been addicted to immoral and vicious courses, yet must 
it generally be of decided advantage to mankind, in leading 
them from low and trivial pursuits, calculated only to vitiate 
the heart and contract the understanding, to those of a jnore 
exalted nature, which expand the best feelings of humanity, 
enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, and increase the 
sum of human happiness. Nor is it too much to assert, that 
vicious conduct in such individuals must originate in some 
perversion of this principle ; since he, who could look down 
from the height of excellence in taste, must be so acutely sen* 
sible of the hideous deformity of vice, as to regard it with dis« 
gust and horror^ . 

Taste possesses an influence upon the character of nationa, 
similar to that which it exercises over . individuals. This is 
evinced by the similitude between the character of a nation 
and its works of art, but still more by the style of literary 
composition. The vivacity of the French is displayed by a 
sprightly manner of writing ; the boldness and irregularity of 
the English taste is correspondent to the genius of the nation ; 
the grave and lofty demeanour of the Spaniard is displayed 
by a similar style of composition. Its effects are most bene- 
ficially shewn, where, by exalting the minds of the people, by 
raising in their bosoms a desire for pleasures more refined than 
the gross enjoyments of sensuality, the sordid pursuit of lucre, 
or the ambitious thirst of power ; it leads them to form a more 
rational estimate of liberty, and to value more highly their 
individual reputation, and that of the state of which they are 
subjects. Those nations of antiquity which were the most re* 
nowned for their ardent love of liberty, and their glorious 
achievements, were not less celebrated for the classic purity 
of their taste, and their successful cultivation of the liberal 
arts; the period of their greatest attainments in these was 
coeval with the most brilliant a&ra of their history. 

When the Roman virtues and Roman granaeur were at 
their greatest height, their taste was refined, and th<^ arts 
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llddHshed to An liiiexamjjled extent. As corrttptioit ei*ept itt 
ilpdn the mttntiers of the people, this printiple became vitiated f 
the arts irere neglected, and together saffei*ed a progressive 
decay vrith that mighty em^ite. Until its final overthrotv in- 
volved mankind in a long night of ignorance and barbarity. 

Ddring this period pf darkness, when the benign influencer 
6F laste TVas no longer perceptible, history displavs little but 
the unlimited sway of bigotry and superstition, and an almost 
ilrilittefTupted series of domestic feuas or national warfare. 

Even wnen, at length, the pure light of the reformed religion 
began to dispel the clouds of error which had so long over- 
shadowed the earth, mankind Wer6 slow in recovering from the 
state of barbarism into whith they had been Sunk ; and an 
eagerness to remove every vestige of their former delusion 
induced them to destroy many of those works of art, which 
mistaken piety had reared, or the apathy of their predecessor^ 
snflfered to remain unmolested. 

Succeeding ages have gradually restored the dominion of 
this desirable principle ; and, while the last recorded page of 
history displays, in glowing characters, the names of Reynolds, 
of Johnson, of Burke, and many others equally worthy of out 
ftdihiration ; while, in the present dav, poetry can exult in a 
CatnpbelJ, a Byron,* and a Scott ; while painting can produce a 
West,* science a Sir Humphrey Davy, and philanthropy a 
i^^nnett, like another Howard, exploring the gloomy recesses 
of the prison-house ; it will not be too arrogant to assert, 
that the sun of science and of taste now shines with a lustr^^ 
tvhich mfcv rival, and is rapidly approaching a meridian whose 
glories will eclipse, the most brilliant periods of antiquity. 



DISCUSSION : 

WAS THE SUPPRESSION OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 
OCCASIONED BY THE CRIMES OF THE ORDER? 

Ok this <|uestion, the Opener proposed to contend, that the 
suppression of the knights did not arise from the crimes of the 
order. In this, he did not conceive it necessary to prove thcra 
perfectly innocent. All he should attempt would be, to shew 
that, if theie had not heen other causes, the crimes of the order 
\vould never have produced their suppression. The question 

* When Ibis essaj^ was wrillcn, the heart of the noble Poet was sttU 
"pregnant with celestial fire," and the hand of the venerable Painter had 
not yet felt the grasp of ungrateful Death, to whom his pencil had given 
immortality. 
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I QUMre iBtitrefltffig than il might at firftt he irwgin^cliaittcey 
whenk ibe proceedings w^re instituted against, tbeni» t|ie re« 
aotioii of t&e crusades had commenced. Therefore, the prinr 
ciple» from which arose the great encouragement tbo^e under^- 
takings had received, would materially affect th^ conplusioo 
tck be drawa from the cir^sumstances under which the suppres* 
aioo of the order took place. 

In order to shew the causes whi^h induced him tofovm the 
opinion he entertained^ the subject pi jght be divided into four 
parts i-r* 

First, a view of chivalry ; secondly, the history of the 
kntgfats templars, and their suppression ; thirdly, a con^idera? 
iion of this proceeding uncojinected with the history of the 
iime ; fourthly, a consideration of the proceeding conn^t^d 
with the history of the time-l"^ 

With regard to the first point. When our ancestors, the 
Ijiermans, left their woods» their manners and institutions 
might he expected to produce the grandest effect^. They 
nquir^ only some guide to direct tl^m* The operation pf 
numerous important causes afforded them this guic^E^; end the 
Avent proved the expectation well founded. When their lov« 
x>f war was employ^ in the detenee of their country ; wheA 
tibeir ambition was occupied in the acquirement of noble ob«* 
jects ; when their honour flowed in a worthy channel ; whea 
their gallantry was refined; when their superstition assumed 
a more enchanting form ; an institution, the most illustrioup 
of which the world could ever boast, appeared. That insti" 
tution was chivalry. Beneath its influence arose the ki\ight-* 
a man nearer to perfection than humanity ever yet apprpached. 
In him, the stern pagan virtues were softened by the mild inr 
fluence of Christianity . What antiqui ty wanted tobe truly great, 
was found in him. His valour was not brutalized by cruelty; 
liis victory was not disgraced by indecent joy; bis triumph 
was fiot poisoned by the slavery of his fallen enemy ; his pa- 
patriotism was not confined to the limits of one country, nor ^ 
his generosity to one nation. The world was his countiy, and 
its inhabitants his fellow-citizens. Honourably as he fulfilled 
thiese public duties, he was no less anxious for the exact per- 
formance of the private ones. While he acquired an elegance 
of manners in the society of the ladies, he improved his natural 

♦ As the limits of a sketch like the present will prevent a quotation 
from tiie author for every statement made, the following names are given 
as those whence ^c information has been derived : — Du Pay, Gurtlerus, 
JVliinasterium, par le P^re Helyot; Histoke de France, pac le F^rp 
Panic];. Histoire de France, par- Mons.rAbb6 Millot; Bzovius; Vi|lani; 
Matthew Paris; Historia Major; Thomas Walsingham ; Feyjoo Cartas 
Criticas ; Historia de losTomplurios, por Santiago Lopez; Voltaire Melanges 
Historiqacs; Monutncns Histortques, &c. des Chevaliers du Temple, &c. par 
M. Saiynouard; 1^6moircs Historic|iiies surks Tea)plicrs,par Ph. G*^*, 
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'fusibility and tenderness. The ro^hnesa of war was 
smoothed by the gallant intercourse, ^o be rude to a lady, 
-or speak ill of her name, was a crime of the blackest dye. 
'The uncourteous offender was driven from the society of the 
valiant, and it oft^n required the interference of the injured 
-fair one to save him from the punishment he deserved. In 
fine, besides this noble gallantry, the knight was to be the con*^ 
bentration of the eight vir^es : piety, chastity, modesty, temr 
perance, truth, loyalty,, generosity, valour. But, however 
great, however magnificent, this institution might De> still it 
\vas mortal; and therefore shared the fate of mortality. Nor 
should we wonder, since the greatest countries, and the 
Greatest men, have, in their turn, been subjected to fate« The 
heroes of Marathon, Platoea, and Thermopylae, could become 
so proverbially base as to afford a theme to the Latin satirist ; 
tbid demigods, who despaired not of Rome, after a Cannae could 
Stoop beneath the yoke of a barbarian Ostrogoth ; the patriots of 
Numantia, Saguntum, and Toledo, could sink under the feet of 
that abortive mass of corrupted and superstitious royalty, which 
now disgraces the Spanish throne. But, ndr Babylon, nor 
Thebes, nor Athens, nor Macedon, nor Carthage, nor Rome, 
norNumantia, nor Saguntum, nor Toledo, could endure ; and, 
therefore, a mere mortal institution like chivalry could not 
be exempted from their destiny: for, within every thing mun- 
dane, therie is at its original conformation the cause of its 
future downfal. The knightly virtues were extremes ; and, 
when carried to their full extent,, they became vices.. As the 
rose bears within itself the insect which afterwards destroys 
•it, so the flower of chivalry had in its centre .the baneful 
canker-worm : it grew with its growth, and strengthened with 
Jts strength; and, when the beauteous plant was at perfection, 
the worm was at maturity. Its deadly influence spread 
through every leaf, it drooped, it withered, it decaved. 
The knights templars, as a part of this system, shared its late. 
They were originally virtuous, pure, religious; but, when 
chivalry was corrupted, they were corrupted ; when chivalry 
declined, they declined; when chivalry fell, they fell. Still 
this corruption was not peculiar to them. Every order was 
equally vicious; though, when tyrannical policy required 
^A^tr suppression, these common vices served as a veil for the 
infamous proceeding. 

The second division in order was the history of the knights, 
.and their suppression, AH authors wgfe agreed, that the 
order commenced in the year 1118, at Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Baldwin the Second. Their founders were Hugh 
Paganis, Geoffrey de Saint- Omer, Godfrey Bisoi, Pa^ano de 
Monte Desiderio, Archibald de Saint Ameno, and thrc^e 
others, whose names are unknown. They were regular 
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monks, and took the three vows of poverty, chastU-jTi and 
obedience, before the patriarch of Jerusalem. Baldwin was 
so well pleased with tneir piety, that, according to Mathew 
Paris, he gave them a residence in his own palace. This 
was on the south side of the Temple of Solomon ; and hence 
arose the title of knights, or soldiery of the temple. On cer- 
tain conditions, a piece of ground was granted tp them, by the 
monks of the temple^ on which to build. Their duty, and 
the object of their establishment, was the defence of devout' 
pilgrims in their approach to the holy sepulchre. For nine 
vears they continued without adding to their body. A synod 
Deing then held at Troyes, in Champagne, under Honorius 
the Second, it was determined that the order should be placed 
under certain regulations, and be ecclesiastically established* 
Saint Bernard, abb^ of Clairvaux, was appointed to fulfil 
this decree; and, in 1128, the knights were subjected to certain 
rules. From that time, their numbers, riches, and power, 
increased in an extraordinary degr^. I'hey obtained eJiten* 
sive establishments, and large estates, in almost every inha- 
bitable country of £urope. Riches had the same e&ct on 
them as on other mortals, and in time they became corrupted,. 
When the Christians were totally expelled from Palestine, in 
1S91, the knights returned to their respective countries, either 
to enjoy their own estates, or the possessions of the order. 
Among other countries, France received her knights. In the 
year 1307, an insurrection took place at Paris, in consequence 
of Philip the Fourth, commonly called " fcJ5e/," d^^i°g 
the coin two-thirds below the standard ; and in that the tem«p 
plars were supposed to have been concerned. However, th#y 
were either so cautious or so innocent, that pnly two of the 
order were apprehended.^ These were NoQb Dei, a banished 
Florentine, and the Prior deMontfjS^u^on ofTholopse; and 
both, according to the statements, or admissions of all authors^ 
were persons of the most infamous character. Whei| about 
thirty of the insurgents had been hanged, these twQ men were 
naturally anxious to avoid a punishment which they sa^ mvmt 
be inflicted oh themselves. From circumstances, to which 
allusion would hereafter be made, nothing appeared better cal- 
culated to fulfil the,ir object tlian an accusation of their order. 




to their accusation, ^^d immediately wrote to (Element the 
Fifth, who at that tjme filled the papal chair, mentioning the 
principal facts. Clement returned him for apswer, that the 
charges were of so improbable a nature ^s to render belief 
of their trutfi quite impos§i(>le« The kBight3 themselvea 
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In Provence, Charles the Second suppresBed tlteni, and 
shared their 'possessions with Clement; but Clpment after- 
wards deprived hiro of his share. ^ 

Throughout Italy, they shared a similar fM^; ^nd their 
acquisitions were ffiven to the hospitallers. 

At Mayence, when the bishop assembled his clergy to read 
the pope's bull for the suppression of the order, the Corner 
Sylvestris, or Hugh Waltgraph, entered the chamber, and 
insisted on appealing, from the sentence of Clement, to th^ 
next pope. The bishop obeyed, and the worthy Clement the 
Fifth pronounced them guiltless^ 

In Austria, and other parts of Germany, the suppi^easian 
.took place, and the hospitallers obtained their pQssi»8sioDa. > 

It did not appear, in any of the countries of Europe, ex- 
cept France, although their estates were forfeited, that they 
were put to death. Thus ended the unfortunate templars^ 
after nourishing a hundred and eighty-four years. 

The third division was the consideration of this proceeding 
on its intrinsic merits, without regarding any thing extrinsic 
First, we should remember the infamous character of the 
witnesses, on whose information Philip wrote to th^ pope. 
Then, observe the anxiety with which he proceeded^ by temr 
poral authority, against the knights, and seized and imprir 
soned two hundred and forty of the principaji nobility of 
France; Jacques Molay being the godfather of the king's 
son ; and this on the assertion of two villains with ropes rowd 
their necks. 

What was the crime imputed ? Heresy, — and heresy af 
the most extravagant description. In examining accusations 
of enormous crimes, it was but natural that some induce- 
ment should be sought. Now, if the knights' faith was 
tottering, — ^if they were determined to shake oflF the yoke 
of Christianity, they would surely have done it when their 
interest would operate on their minds. They would rather 
have declared themselves renegades when in the Holy Land, 
when their infidelity might have saved their fortunes, their 
liberty^ or their lives ; and not have concealed their disaffec- 
tion to the Catholic faith for the purpose of placing them- 
selves in Christian countries, where the slightest suspicion of 
the most shadowy deviation from the strictest orthodoxy 
would subject them to the severest ecclesiastical censures. 
Then, as to the mode of trial, — it was before the inquisition ; 
and every person at all acquainted with the history of that 
court must be well aware of the unfairness with which trials 
there proceeded. Torture was the most usual means of ob- 
taining a confession,*— a means as uncertain as it was cruel ; by 
which the .firmness of a man's nerves, or the strength of his 
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moacles, were made the standards of bis guilt or imocence* 
That this was the mode adopted, the stateaieftts of the re- 
lapsing templars, and the authority of history, clearly proved. 
Amien de YiUars said, his confession had been induced by 
seeing fifty-four of his brother templars carried to be burned 
for not confessing the truth of the accusations against them. 
Fortunately, this did not rest merely on the assertion of the 
templar. History,* and that authoritative hirtory^ proved, 
that, in 1311, fifty-four knights were burned to death. The 
coincidence bf numbers plainly shewed that the act of cruelty 
imputed by Amien did really take place. Thus, their 
mode of treatment really was this : if they refused to con* 
fess^ they were burned ; if they did confess, they were burned; 
and, if they refused to support their extorted confessioos, they 
were burned. If they avoided one evil, they were certain oi 
falling into another. Let the conduct of the bishop of Sena 
beTemembered, in thus trying men who were expressly di*- 
rected to be tried by the commissioners themselves. Them 
recollect the language of the pope's bull itself: he suppressed 
the order, confessing " JN^on possemus ferre de jure, $ed per 
%Aam provisionisy $eu ordinaiioms Apostolical.*' Next, let the 
impartial observer reflect on the difference which existed bei- 
tween the opinion of the synod of Salamanca and other places^ 
and the acquittal at Mayence of those very templars* by 
Clement, of the crime, for which that same Clement bad 
declared them, by his bull, to be suppressed. Lastly, let it 
not be forgotten, that all must have been equally guilty of 
lieresy, since no one could have entered the order without 
being thus criminal : therefore, no difference of prooi^ nor 
difierence of guilt, could exist; and, therefore, no difference 
of decision or punishment could^ in common justice^ be 
allowed. 

Having considered the proceeding entirely on its own merits, 
unconnected with any circumstances, gre^it suspieion mmi 
remain in the mind of the most careless observer tlmt the 
guilt of the templars was not the real -cause of 4heir suppres- 
sion. To remove all doubt on the question, the fourth point 
might be viewed. 

At the time the proceedings were instituted against them, 
and for a considerable period before, the power and interest 
of the order had excited the jealousy of all the ecclesiastical 
authorities. They, from the natural depravity of the humaa 
.mind, used their utmost influence to produce disaffeetion 
among the people towards the order, that the weight they 
possessed vnight iii some degree be counterb^laocedv Any 

• lliomai Waliingbam, Hiit. Aogp. Ed. II. p. 99. 
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fepoft vnfai^anMe to them was of coarse received witb 
ttvidky by men whose minds were poisoned by the holy hatred 
of ecclesiastical jealousy. Philip le Bel was aware of the 
advantage this state of things produced to him ; and, there- 
fore, in order to obtain alt the fruits which this disposition of 
the people could produce, in 1306 made one of his amiilal 
fU'Ogresses through his dominions. Then he eriiployed his 
ingenuity and authority to fortify (he prejudKees which Already 
existed.''^ Besides this, the mutdis of the Popes, according 
to the statement •of Baluse, bad been alienated from the 
templars ever since the year 1690, as appeared fi'om «i letter 
of Nicolas the. Fourths This regflrded the situation in which 
the knights themselves at iha4 time stood. 

Wlienever a king or n priest t^kete^ to be outrageously 
fyiousand virtuous, there was very good reason to imagitie that 
they had some other motived than tliose of mere respect to 
either of those qualities t but the application ef this rule 
became more particularly worthy of attention when such men 
«is Philip and Clenient were under review. Had they beeil 
remarkable throughout their lives for purity^ religion, hu- 
mility, and a contempt for the goods of this life, then 'the ^ase 
4aight be regarded in a -Aiflferent nmnner ; but, when 4heir 
^ai^acters were K>e>nsfdered, and the mode in whidi they hiCd 
oonducted theidselves in every situation where their disposi^ 
iions might be dispkiyed >¥as remembered, no" hesitation 
oould remain in deciding on the motives by •whic^h 'they were 
Actuated. First, what ivas the history andcondact rfClement? 
A Oascon bishop, whirled to the summit of ecdesiastioal |)ne; 
ibnnent by the ambitious hand of Philip, eould not be ex- 
l^eded to support any other character than that of the blind 
tool of every design his master might form. The 'verycnr^ 
cumstances under which liis elevation took place sufficiently 
ev:ineed the disposition of the slave. Before Philip would pro^ 
mse to^se bis iiYfluence in obtaining him St. -Peter^s Chair, did 
iidt the worthy bishop s^ear to ptpform six articles in a 
-covenant formed between Iheni ? Was this like the guardian 
of the gates of Paradise ? Was this like the carrier of 'the 
keys of Heaven ? Let those articles be observed. The fi\^ 
first were mentioned byPhJlip, and the submissive bishop 
foiiilled them : the sixth he retained in his own mind, an^ 
jiromised to'disdose itwlien his own convenience or necessity 
should require it. JLook at the fact of bis lKiving4>een the 
f>ope, who removed his court from Home to Avignon. -Re*- 
roember the pious crusade he published a^iust the Turks; 
and, when hie had cx^lleoted five years' alms from ihe foMy, 

* |leeu€«l de I'AoJbdemky torn* x». edit 4^&mc, 
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ciitoidif^ or piety of Christendom, lie gave them to bi» nephew. 
luook agaito at bis disinterestediiess in sharing the spoik of tha 
templars with Charles the Second, of Provence, and then 
eheatiisg him ^ut of his half. Look at any one act of his 
whole life, from the time he met Philip to consider the terms 
of his elevation, down to the moment when his body aad ite 
eflSgy served to fill the vault and nich used for the lathers of 
Cfasistianity, and where could one be found marking him 
as any o&er than the ambitious, crafty, haughty priest ? 

What was the character o( Philip ? Were not ambition and 
liilrelenting policy his grand cbasacteristics throughout his 
retgn? £et his transactions with the £n|^liBh, with the 
Flemings, and with his nobility, be considered ; what did they 
bespeak but the overreaching policy of a greedy monarch ? 
What was the banishment of the Jews, i^t the crueky of 
a prince determined to repleniish his exhausted coffers I 
Did it arise from an anxiety to defend Christianity from the 
remotest dangers with which its enemies might threatien it ? 
S^t'ely, if any one should be linxioiM for the welfare of the 
ehurcfa it should be the fathers of the church ; and yet the 
#ews were tolerated even at Rome. But they had committed 
two crying offences in the eye of such a man as Philip* TIray 
had rithes, and anot the means of def^mdtng th«rm« It was the 
same cause ti^idi induced the eruehies practised on the un*- 
happy lepers in the reign of that Worthy son of a worth|r 
father, Loais Hutin. Remember his debasei^ent of the 
jPrench'Coin ttro-lhirds. Look to bis conte^ with B«nd&ce 
tfie Eighth, and in them seek the submissive piety of his mast 
Ohristian Majesty. Look at his convention with Ciemcnl 
before liis elevation, and discover the vigilant watcfa«-d«ig <tf 
orthodox Christianity. In shorty he was a worthy parallel of 
Clement the Fifth. 

L^t the afikir now be examined* What was the ei^h 
ai^icle which Philip would not dir.close, and which Clemeoft 
Imd sworn to fulfil? The Pere Daniel mentioned th« fiM:t> 
hut pffei^ed ao conjecture as to what it could be ; yet the sup*- 
pressiem of the knights taking place so soon after, to the 
understanding of any one must appear a ciroumstance «C 
stispicion, but more particularly to the refined sensibility of a 
Jesuit. And if be did observe it, he, as the warm defender 
of Pbilip^s fame, would certainly foe anxious to ^remove-any 
thing like suspicion which could attach to his exalted cha- 
racter. But he, well knowing that the further he attempted 
to'explain itthe greater injury he should do his hero, 'very 
jndioiously had said nothing on the subject. Gnvtleras, -how^ 
ever, had respect neither for regal nor papal crowns; and, 
therefore^ very boldly and fehrly supposed that the sixth 
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article was the suppression of tlie templars. What in-^ 
duced Philip, on his annual progress, to confirm the sus^ 
picions existiag with respect to the knights ? Was this to 
advocate the cause of Christianity I Was this .to enable them 
to obtain a fair and impartial trial? Was this to prove how 
ardent was his affection for morality and Christian feeling I 
Who were the witnesses examined against the knights, and 
on whose depositions did he think Jhimself authorized to seize 
two hundred and forty of the principal French nobility? 
Who but two men, whom his own sentence had declared 
worthy of death ? Were they not convicted of treason ? 
Jknd yet he could believe that men, who would plot agaiast 
their king, wonld not plot against their fellow men. 

Philip respected the authority of the pope and ecclesiastical 
power. He wrote to consult Clement as to the conduct he 
isbould pursue respecting the templars ; and then, to pr^ve the 
sincerity of his professionn, be proceeded on his own authority, 
and in direct infringement of toe papal power, to try spiritual 
persons. But, supposing that throughout this be had really 
been actuated by unfeigned, though misguided zeal,-<-*hotir 
was his conduct tp be reconciled in the transaction. aAer the 
proceedings had commenced? 

When the seizure of the, persons and prf>perty of the 
knights bad taken place, what was the conduct qf Philip I 
Did it mark horror of their supposed crimes, apd a pure 
wish to visit them with the just animadversion of the law ? 
No I he was the person, in fact; to become a hungry alguacil, 
fieisse the temple, remove thither the records of France and 
bis treasurer, and constitute it his own palace, Now,, had 
be really ccmsidered the temple such sisink of iniquity, or the 
templars such a baneful hydra as his informants, represented 
them, the atmosphere of such a den must have been greatly 
injurious to his most pure, most religious, and most royal 
lnn|^. — Let not the fact of the bishop of Sens proceeding 
against some of the kni»;hts, who had appealed to the commis- 
sioners of the pope at Paris, be forgotten. This might perhaps 
appear^ at first sight, rather unimportant ; bat» by the'infop- 
onation which Baluze gave on the subject, jio doubt could 
exist as to the cause of the bishop's anxiety to e^^ceed his com* 
mission* He stated, the pope's nuncio received 6000 livres, 
by order of Philip, for his permission to the bishop thus to 
proceed. This money was of course drained from the almost- 
exhausted coffers of Philip, that more complete and perfect 
justice might be done on the guilty templars. When the 
pope manifested bis intention of employing the property of 
the order for the benefit of the Holy Land, Philip requester) 
that his holiness would bestow it on the hospitallers. ^^ This^ '* 
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excbiims Mons. Du Puy^ in triumph, " was a cpnvinciilg anA 
irrefragable proof of the dtsinteresledness of the French 
king. " And how, pray ? we would ask the worthy Jesuit. If, as 
Mons. Du Puy supposes, or aflfects to suppose, this property 
was^in the hands of the pope or his officers, what generosity 
was there in requesting a man to dispose of property, over 
which he had no control ? But it was a mere utrce to re* 
quest the pope to dispose of these possessions. Philip had 
never transferred this property to the pop€» : he retained it in 
pledge for what he wlis pleased to call the expenses which 
the proceeding had causea ; and the hospitallers were obliged 
to redeem it, to their own impoverishment, from his Christian 
Majesty. Mons. Du Puy would wish to deny this ; but, in 
the latter part of his work, he admitted that Louis Hutin, the 
son and successor of Philip, received 160^000 livres, and 
various other sums, from the hospitallers, as the amount of 
the expences. Thus, whatever the king might call the 
money he obtained, it was still money arising from the estates 
of the knights templars. — Then, as to the transactions of Philip 
with the order, let it be remembered that it had favoured 
the House of Arragon against the House of Anj^ in its pre- 
tensions to the Crown of Sicily. Let it be remembered, that 
the knights had assisted Boniiace in his contests with Philip. 
rLet it^ remembered, that thev had, on different occasions, 
complained loudly of the gross debasement of the public coifl* 
When these things were considered, little doubt could remain 
respecting the real causes operating on Philip's mind to induce 
him to suppress the knights. 

What had the templars done which should excite the hatred 
of Charles the Second of Sicily towards them ? They had 
favoured the king of Cyprus in his* claims on the insignia of 
the crown of Jerusalem, in opposition to Charles. 

Still it might be objected, that, however these reasons 
affected the ppntiff, and the kings of France and Provence, 
still they could not extend to the other kings of Europe ; and 
yet, at the command of the pope, the order was suppressed in 
their respective dominions. There was one prevailing cause 
throughout Europeu The same reason which made the Eu- 
ropean, kings &vour the Crusades, made them obey the man- 
date of the Romish bishop. The power of the nobility had 
Jong been a galling check on those monarchs in their tyran- 
nical exertions of authority ; and therefore did they favour the 
Crusades, as they afforded an easy method of freeing them- 
selves from those they considered as oppressors. When the 
Crusades ceased, and Palestine was lost, their re-action com- 
menced. Again were the monarchs subjected to the influence 
of the nobility, and again were they anxious to free themselves 
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from it. Miilip rang^ the royal ahfrm * Clement hallowed the 
sound; it echoed among the throses of Enrope, and theit 
possessors gladly obeyed its summons. 

Viewing all these facts, both intrinsic and extrinsic, the 
Opener hoped his audience^ wonld agree with him in the con- 
clusion, that the suppression of the knights did not arise from 
the crimes of the Oirder. 

Ik Vindicating the Suppression of the Order of the 
Templars, the following statements and remarks were adduced 
in the course of the discussion. 

The question, it was observed, could not now be determined 
on either side with indubitable confidence or absolute certainty^ 
The case which has been attempted to be established in favour 
of the templars, is not one of triumphant innocence. Their 
defence consists partly in recriminating their antagonists, and 
partly in the ingenious pleading of en advocate skilled ill 
every variety of legal oojection. The moral evidence re- 
mains untouched. The probabilities of the case are, there- 
fore, against them. Had the question been mooted for the 
first time in the present age, the testimony which now re- 
mains on record might not perhaps have been deemed de- 
cisive. But, whether it be sufficient or not to insure a vei-dict 
in a modern court of justice, is not the point at issue. The 
investigation was not fettered like a trial, regulated by tech- 
nical rules, humanely devised to enable the culprits to escape. 
We are to investigate the subject as we should determine the 
merits of any question of ancient history. In effect, the point 
to be settled may be stated as follows : — An historical event 
is presented to us, and we are required to determine its 
probable cause. The order of the knights templars was 
suppressed. The cause of the suppression is alleged, on the 
one band, to be that of the crimes of the order ; and, on the 
other, that of the enmity and avarice of Philip, king of 
France. 

It possibly may be true, that, had Philip been the friend of 
the templars, instead of their enemy, the suppression would 
iK)t have taken place during his reign ; but their innocence 
^fo«ld not be established, because no one ventured to bring 
Ihera 'to trial : just as, it must be allowed, that the accusation 
-eveia of a crowned head was no proof of their actual guilt. 
Had the templars, during the whole of their career, been as 
-zealous in the service of the Christian cause as they were in 
^he early period of their establishment, it is not possible that 
-the Church of Rome could have been induced so readily as it 
v^as to take part against them ; and, had their conduct as 
members of society been <^on6istent with the lofty honour of 

4 
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te%ht^errfliih7, dt tb« purity wkieh ttr«y professed to practise, 
it ii^ tko% to< be ^tieved (bftt the people at large would have 
held thfeiti in abhorrence. 

I^hat Philip's avarice or enmity, or both, were instrumental 
in effecting their downfal, may be conceded; but his motives or 

S8dioil6 would have possessed Iktle effect had the templars been 
»efrom actual crime. It may happen once in an age, that ait 
innocent man is unjustly convicteid ; but there is no instance 
in all history in which a large and pOH^erful class has beenf 
dabjected to unfounded impeachment. Numerous bodies of 
men are, when vitiated, liable to become &r more criminal 
than individuals: they support each other in their iniquity or 
oppression; and, as ^' ont murder makes a villain, and mUHom 
a hero,*^ so a body^corporate, long established, wealthy, and 
of extensive inflaence, will often do that of which an iso'* 
lated pergon would be heartily ashamed. The aggregate 
qaantafti ^of ^guilt seems subdivided amongst so many, that the 
supposed share of each is insignificant, — an error in morals 
into which too tnany, even in these enHghtened times, are apt 
to ML 

We maiAtain, then, that the crimes of the order occasioned 
its suppression ; and that, had its members been innocent of 
any flagrant offence against God or man, they might hav^ 
existed until that era when the papal system, with which they 
w#re ooitnected, was itself doomea t^ foil. 

In proceeding to examine the grounds on which it has been 
maintained, that the suppression was not owing to the crimeis 
of4be order, ^4^ cannot allow that the beautiful and oratorical 
picture which iias been presented of the institution of chivalry 
lought to have any weight on the present occasion, still less 
tkat the rrwmi-g*«vwfrj^, who belonged to the institution, cah 
assiat the cause of the templars. If the institution of chivalry 
was so supferexcellent, surely the order of the templars was 
f^operflaous. The latter, it seems, attained a species of per« 
fectfon above the perfect. The knight-errant came nearer to 
perfection than huma^ty ever yet approached ! He united to 
the pagan virtues Christian mildness! [evidenced by butfchering 
all who did tiot agree in his own creed.] He was above the 
vnl^^atr virtue of patriotism; his large heart embraced the 
\i»hole fcaman race ! The pagans k^Afoitr cardinal virtues, — 
-ttie knight-errant had eight ! He was pious, chaste, modest, 
temperate^ truthful, loyal, generous, and Valiant ! The claim 
^f ^' Joynlty*' might, however, have been spared. The at- 
tachment to the sovereign of his native land could not be very 
ardent in the bosom of him who travelled the world all over, 
and whose aflfectiotis we*e too much diffused to glow with any 
coaoentraled fire. Next ^o himself, lie loved t^ order to 
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wbkAke belonged; and, in compariMHi wUh ivkie^ttieiM^ 
his country in the lightest estinmtion. He made n0 clliii&itfii 
* patriotism, — a quality fit only to be felt and prsK^ised byrthcd 
peasantry, — not by the grand itinerant, who prelertcidifme) 
abroad to usefulness at borne 4 ^ . n. .\s^,^^, 

The knights-^emp/ars were a specific part of thai geAesal. 
body of knights-errand. It is not improbable that th^y yr^^ 
when first set apart from the rest of their confederate^ poat^ 
s^esed of superior valour, if not of superior holiness*, Th^p 
were chosen from among the perfect, and had the ei|^1| 
virtues in the highest degree of exaltation. The knigfat oam# 
so very near perfection, that one wondera he did not attajitat*-; 
The defenders of the temple ought surely not to have fallaa 
short of the mark. However, our candid antagonists all^w.; 
that, notwithstanding the splendid union of Pagan a9d> 
Christian virtue, the institution of chivalry was moi^ ;, li^ 
the rose, it bore the insect that destroyed it. It was pr#s* 
perous, — it degejperated, and became corrupt. - > ^ 

^' Do you confess so much ?" — Then, is it not possil^^ 
amidst this degeneracy and, corruption, that crime ar«ee j- 
It is admitted there was vice; for, without it, there CQuld. 
be no great degeneracy or corrqption. The templars ha4 
acquired immense riches. Was all this, wealth the free gift^iiC 
unrestrained generosity i Was none of it won by th^ valom)^ 
(that is, by the violence^) of the templars? Amidst the #i9f* 
knowledged corruption, was there no frauds cruelty, ov^^op* 
pression r Were all the actions of these arm^ churi^bineft, 
these clerical warriors, guided by the same » spirit < whi^b 
devoted their ancestors to protect the pilgriais of Palecitiiiefj 
No* The templars, if we are to judge them by the es^iis^ 
tipn in which they were held alike by prince and peopie, |p^ 
the gentle and the simple, were the plunderers of the 0OM«li7iea 
they infested, debased by profl^^acy, and stained with criipe^. 

The history of the knights templars, and their suppreQsioni 
has been fairly stated. It is not necessary to retraces tJiw^ 
course which has been taken in the examination of tbat^pact 
of the subject* ^ t.-r.iK 

The consideration of the proceeding, as connected with the 
history of mankind, is the most important part of the caa^i 
and the most likely to produce a satisfactory re^ult^ ^We 
proceed, then, to discuss the internal evidence, and the aKgv^ 
ments drawn ex visceribus rei. i , 

In the absence of positive evidence, we must judge by that 
which is circumstantml. If there be no certainty of proe^Jot 
us enquire into the probability/ of the case. The questim i^ 
now exceedingly different to that ,which was presented at the 
time of its original investigation. Many circufflstaft^ea<4i^ 
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o o o i m Mrt kai we row wasting, wUch, it is pM>bable, fermerly 
exialed. In doubtful cases, character is an ingredient in the 
deeiMon. The templars were a htghly-dtstinguished body of 
Mu») and known by their deeds to all Europe, yet all Europe 
condemned them. Were the laws of nature changed to assist 
^ eiieBiies of the accused ? It is very seldom that the people 
of • single city agree in the guilt of state criminals, — still 
more rarely that all orders or a whole kingdom should so 
^ree : but it is absolutely unprecedented, that all the nations of 
Ikirope should concur together in denouncing an offence which 
kul no existence. The kings of France and England stood^ 
if m4 in hostility, at least in jealousy and rivalship, towards 
eadi ether. Unless the matter had been so notoriously true 
that no man could doubt it, the probability is, that England 
would have made it a matter of policy to protect those whom 
France denounced. , 

It is true, that Clement had received the support of Philip 
in obtaining the popedom. If we allow, besides the other 
^lAditions on which these services were rendered, that the 
suppression of the templars was stipulated, it was a condition 
^i^ntly, at the most, dependent upon the proof of their 
l^lt. The pope could not be displaced by Philip. He is 
represented as by no means nice in his political conduct, and 
these conditional promises are generally as easily broken as 
made. Now, it was the evident interest of Clement not to 
suppress the templars. They were attached in profession to 
the same ecclesiastical cause ; they were the men-at-arms of 
the church ; they formed a portion of the general system* It 
was dangerous to the power'^itS^i: asserted iniallibility of the 
see of Rome to disgrace them. They were associated with 
the same spirit of superstition ; and, being powerfully estai- 
Uisbed in every European state, they either were, or might 
be^ the most essential allies. If there had been any separation 
of interests, they might have been rewoven ; and noticing 
aui^ly could have bound the templars so effectively to the 
cause of Rome, as the succour of the latter in their hour of 
utmost need. 

It appears, however, that the guilt of the templars could 
not be gainsaid ; and perhaps the pope would have risked his 
ovm prosperity had he attempted to stem the tide of popular 
veaentment. 

It is to be observed, that the question now under discussion 
is not confined to the charge of heresy alone: it is general, 
and comprises all the offences x)( which the templars had been 
guilty. They were branded not merely with impiety of the 
most revolting kind, but with secretly deserting the sacred cause 
they pretended to espouse, and leaguing with its enemies. 

VOL.IV. PART I. E 
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The accusations against them included *!soaft^gii(#fc8,te^i 
cruelty, immoralities and vice. Of the oflfences agalny^itfe^o 
fellow-men, the latter, by their conduct, bore ampl^^ t^slW 
mony. It is remarkable that the people were sd exa9^6l[MiA 
against them, that the templars were in several tt^tft^^ 
obliged to fly to fortresses to save themselves frdnP'^bUtef 
torn in pieces. It rarely, if ever, happens, that "thfe^jl^tt^te 
entertain a feeling of universal indignatfoti withdtit^cClilie: 
they are usually passive; they are generally " tetipii4§ j'^lifi^ 
are difficult to arouse. It is only after a lortg ^c¥i§dW 
suflFering that mankind resist oppression. Th^y 't^iKr httV^ 
been despoiled and injured may be supposed co^p^t^^^^j^ 
of the extent of the wrongs they sustained; andil^'^ch 
cases the voice of the people is the voice of truth-* '> H oilT 

Consider, also, the nature of the ortier fttlppredsedj'^*«#4 
the character of its members. They are allowed td^fiib^ 
been powerful and numerous. They formed a l^i^e^ phW at 
the principal nobility of France ; and were established 4W 
great power, and possessed of great riches, in oth^r^j^fe^ft^ 
of Europe. - - dji7/ 

It does not appear probable that they eould'have**%e#ff 
suppressed, if they had not been notoriously guiliy^l -: «Aft 
classes of men joined against them, — kii^gs ahd people,'iii^bfed= 
and prelates. How could so general a feeling havfe h^'d 
^kcited but by flagrant offences? The particular' <»ri*feJ^ 
heresy, though not held at present in mvtch ^geMt^Viit^ 
horrence, was ranked, in the age in question, as^n^^b^¥he 
most heinous nature. There were, no doubt, mawj^i^ftl^ 
then publicly known of the general impiety of thfe ^^^i^i^ 
>vhich, although not capable of being adduced as tife<£¥it&i 
evidence, yet were sufficient to induce all classes to^^^sffijfotf 
the culprits to the consecj^uences of theii' iaiscondufeti*»/^flllfifl 
the accusation presented itself as a novelty,— -had il'ti^^ 
preyi^iously unheard of, — had the party inculpated 'a^t|ifijt^ 
and deserved the high reputation which the theory otthyH 
institution professed and prescribed, — the general voifee-#*klld 
not have been raised against them. But their cond(ict<lhtd} 
prepared the wajr for popular odium ; and, hatre«(f *lfeS?ig 
once aroused, it is not surprising that the extelrt'oP^^flre 
crimes were magnified; and they were persecuted "%v4tft*^ If 
fury always to be deprecated, and, for the sake of jdsit<^| 
always to be deplored. • ■ ^\ '*rfj 

The personal character of Philip, whether good or'^lfed, 
is not essential to the determination of the present quesl^llte 
The motive by which he was actuated in making the c^i*^ 
and forwarding the prosecution, afiects his fame oi^li^i%%tf 
cannot weigh in favour of the accused. If we had illsist^ 
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thwk g^Ut WW. ia tpy degree to.be infierred, Ifecau^e the \i\ng 
of iflrimce i?aa the principal instigator of the charge then 
hit character would have been an essential point of ex^-. 
im»tiQn,;^hat.no «uch inference is attempted: and a.criroinal 
l^tih^jb^^pf ppblic.jusitice ought not to escape punishment^ 
l^ausQnhiA prps^c^iQ^ is not so near perfection as a knight- 
^4At|Of,iUie^ primitive times. 

itjiasiipDOsi^d, on the other side, that the passions and in- 
t6^[?08ts of .I'Jtulip are sufficient to account for the suppression, 
Witboiiiti irefeffencp to any degree of criminality in the parties 
whoi s\fiSffedm . We cannot think that these were adequate 
c^ug^ 1(1 prpdwe the effect. 

rlM^h^.aVi^x'ice of Philip cannot exculpate the templars. 
The Reformation in England was accelerated by the base 
M9Pio|i& of Henry the Eighth ; but no one infers, that the 
jpti^prQiatioa was therefore uncalled for, ox that Henry alone 
19, eipg^itled tp claim, the merit of thi^ transaction. Nor can 
WiP JoaniQlu()e that the dissolution of monasteries would have 
bpK^ epdMred) if those establishments had not been fraught 
with corruption, and the system with which they were con- 
fH^0d,i^b8Ui*d, profligate, and. oppressive. Good springs 
f[<7in evj)j:|.ia the bands of Providence, bad men are often of 
8^(194, sen v.ice; and, though we cannot commend those, who, 
6K>f)9 t]^,,vil^9^ mptives, render us a benefit which they did 
19ti|A^§Qd,, neither can we deny the ju^ce which is the resultj^, 
tfa^ug^iQ^i^cted by ignoble instruments.. 
til7wi^^thave been other bodies of men besides the templars 
nA^h^Yj^, (experienced popular disapprobation, and been the 
o)9^^f^ pfi rfistraint and even suppression. ^ In the reign of 
P^is^j^iie j^ixth, the lamyers in I^orfolk and Suffolk were, as 
i^)f^^(|)iledged^ so numerous and troublesome, that an act of 
p^f )iamf nt ,Wia8 obtained, by which the greater part were re- 
Qiplr^d^ apQid.the number confined within a narrow limit. Per- 
l|i^f^,;it.m^ht.)^ difficult to. shew, at this time of day, that 
^H^e i^^ sjtiirrers up of suits" were morally worse than the 
twdipgiCopjmunity ; and yet it may fairly be concluded, that 
th§)pp)Pi^lf(r)0^inion was well founded : at least, few suffrages 
^i^jji^d 1^ obtained to the proposition that, because at the dis- 
i|||K6f of /s^VfOral centuries, we caniiot prove by evidence against 
Hrhjjpb.lio) cavil can be raised, that they were justly suppressed, 
th^^fpr^they were an innocent class of men, — the victims of 
the bad passions of others, and of the foulest conspiracy. 
(>fIlhe'.a^eiM:e of the templars is, indeed, singular in any 
olher i^iftw than as a piece of advocacy tp obtaiii an acquittal 
i^J^eigP^ iw? technical grounds. It is, in effect, this : "Whether 
W/?^. are -guilty pr inqocent) you, Philip, have.no right to accuse 
asH-iTfiOWT- motives are not the purest in the world. The 
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witd^nes against us are not angels ; they are members of p^^ 
o^n h6Ay ; tiiey are the worst amongst us, and not to, b^^ 
believed." 

With respeet to the direct proof that was adduced, ii; if 
ifni^artttBt to observe, that Peter of Boulogne's evidence wasj 
takflfn six months before the arrest of the ^rand master. I^ 
dqes not appear that he was compelled to give his testimony 
hj the infliction or fear of torture : originally, at least, Ji^ia 
deposition seems to have been voluntary, although af^pr- 
wards he was examined by the commissaiy of the inautsitor.' 
Mdny who confessed, had been newly initiated into the mp-i 
terieB of the order; and they probably repented of the Orgte^ 
ijCi which they had participatea. .^ 

It does not appear probable that their mysteries of inaugu-* 
ration were harmless mummeries, like those of free-masonry; 
secrecy was enjoined by oaths, and, as it appears, by fearrU 
solemnities, if their secret rites were innocent, why did they 
not unfold their nature ? When their lives, their reputatioDf 
afnd the very existence of their order, were at stake, tb^y 
would surely have disclosed the secret, if it had been ri4i«> 
eulous only, and not criminal. 

It is said, that, if the accused refused to confess, they wej^f 
burned : if they did confess, they were burned; and, if Ihey 
reAised to support their confession, they were burned* 't'J^p 
li'as certainly neutralizing the motives of self-accus^ti^.o^ 
If the man could escape with a less degree of pqnishii^nt, 
by pleading guilty than by persisting in his innocence, ^^^ye 
^ay admit the probability of a false admission ;, biitjk^ 
mission or denial, it seems, made no difference, — they we;r(^<^ 
be burned at all events ; and, therefore, the inducem^jl^^^p 
-acknowledge their own infamy was greatly diminished, if . liot 
wholly destroyed. It is true, that the torture was abridg^j; 
bot^ between death by the rack, and that by the fire« there w^a^ 
>jiOft much ground of preference ; it was only getting,. out ^f^f 
the frying-pan into the fire! • i mt 

^ ' Of the mode of trial of all, and the punbhment iopiqte^ 
Upon many, nothing whatever can be said that is too s^Ygf^^- 
T^he advocates of the templars may freely anathemati:?e pqpi 
the inquisitors and their instruments, and exhaust the VQ^a" 
bnlary of Dr. Slop on all such tribunals and their proceediii{g^* 
Still the innocence of their clients is not established, either Jji 
fact tft probability* Had there been no other testimony tbj^ 
that of the declaration of two individuals of infamous cb^- 
tacter, il is not probable that 240 of the principal nobility pf 
France could have been so readily seized, tried, convicted, a^ 
punished. Had they possessed a tythe of the numerous virtue 
to which they anciently laid claim, the people would doubtl^ 
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hAy^' h^p>0)tiei them: but, it is to he siupect^d -that. die 
clmrdcter of the templars was generally baa, and that the 
witnesses were only giving the details of that which was oonit« 
taonly believed. Ijow otherwise can we suppose that, in fiig- 
Istod dtild Spain, in Italy and Germany, as well as in Francey the 
fii^cusition was instantly credited, and the order suppressedd 
If ihe templars were innocent, then all the powers of Europe 
were guilty of an atrocious conspiracy, and of a judicial 
4iK order of the blackest dye. 

li ha^ been demanded, ^^ What was the inducenft^nt for 
heresy? Had they been inclined to heretical conduct, th^ 
mtght have chosen an earlier season more suited to their 
interests." 

**' We cannot venture to reconcile wisdom with crime. Piety 
Md virtue should be chosen for their expediency, as weU as 
th€;ir excellence; but short-sighted mortals often indulge 
iSierr immediate passions at the expence of their ultimate in** 
teri^s. The templars were politic enough to conceal their 
k;epticism, impieties, and profligacy, until they were.seated, as 
they thought, firmly in the rich possessions which they ooii«- 
trived to obtain in Europe ; and, when grown arrogant by 
16l)g prosperity, they at length threw off the mask, but hap- 
joify itot with impunity. It seems that they were neither pious 
^br discreet, and found, too late, that they lived in a genera^- 
4^6n' thstt would no longer endure their enormities. 

''Then, it has been contended, that the sovereigns of E«rope 
itippressed the templars as a part of the nobility whose power 
stoics their interest to curb. It does not appear, however^.aB 
Wniiii^tter of &ct, that the aggregate power of the feudal lord^ 
S^ay^rteally diminished by the overthrow of the templars^ The 
V^ltb they ))osBessed (except in the instance of Fraace) Wa» 
traUfeV'ried, in general, not to the monarch, but to otbar 
.^ftflbles,' or td the knights of St. John : and, even allowing 
!tiia[t'£nieh a motive had some influence, it does not suflSlciently 
Recount for the transaction. 

''''On 'the whole, it appears, that, however severely the tem- 

Irift'w^e treated, however objectionable their mode of trial, 

rid hbw^er culpable the motives of some of their persecutors, 

jfet.therie are the strongest reasons to believe that the ordi^r 

*d^det^d immediate abolition, although humanity should bav^ 

^^piiried the lives of the delinquents. The measure of piiai^- 

l/kipixt is not, however, the point in agitation : it is conc^ad 

;tliat jh 'Pi^saice it was cruel. Guilt, however, there evidently 

l^xisted, according to the general voice of all Europe ; ana 

ItJifeir guilt was the principal, if not the only, cause of their 
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■ ' '"'' '■ , .' 

* "I'N RtPliY, the Opener confessed that he was bound tn 
iliiti6e to congratulate his opponents on the exercise of tliqr 
iri^enuity; but he felt obliged to say, that they had not cpji- 
'^mi themselves sufficiently to the facts of the case, .Th^y 
had made probable statements respecting the accusafiw ,of 
l^k^ge bodies of men ; but they had not, by so doings proved 
*Ae ^Uilt of the templars. 

fi 'Wh6U the question asked "Whether the suppression a^'pse 
. fh)m the crimes of the order ?" it did appear to his humble 
coriiprehension that the crimes referred to were those whidi 
fbrmed the ground of their suppression^ and not thipse 
M6f which they might be guilty besides. Keeping this de^nl- 
tidn in view, the opener would take the liberty of exanuni^ 
'the principal displays of ingenuity which the addresses -^e 
had heard presented. First, no one would suppose thai' pe 
ivks quite so much under the influence of the moon as td pon- 
tencl that the knights were perfectly pure, or that they pre- 
served in the fourteenth century their pristine virtue. Tuey 
Were vicious, but that was not the cause of the abhorrence 
entertained towards them by the people. If vice could pro- 
= dttcethat effect, then the people ought to have abhorred the 
other orders as well as the templars; therefore, that argument 
* availed nothing. The probabilities then urged were pf ioo 
■ refilled a nature for the comprehension of the opener. tI!or« 
'•pcj^tfe bodies might occasionally be more vicious than fnffivi- 
'dNials ; bat that was no proof that the charge of heresy,* ^ttie 
lalle^ed cause for the templars* suppression, was well founde^. 
It struck the mind of the opener as rather extraordinary^ iimt 

fentlemeh should first assert that a view of chivalry, any^ me 
nightly virtues^ could have no weight in the question; and 
"ihi^n wstste a great portion of valuable wit and eloqueiice'tn 
^'^tecryinff them. What this argued as. to their real opic^ji^i, 
••Wag fbr mother minds to decide.* - ^fnri 

^ 'It was next argued, that the people of a nation did no¥fre- 
'duently ^ncur in the guilt of a whole body of men, j«^b|fn 
'^Imy w^e accused by the government This mode ifrkr^u- 
'HJ^lsnl' seemed to take it for granted that the whole proce^cmlg 
of Philip was confined to the direct and open accusation nid^e 
before tpe inquisitor's commissioners. Let it be remeipb^c/il, 
: ihat' the minds of the people had been prepared by the ^cts^ of 
the king's emissaries, the pope, the clergy, and even Ixi^^f. 
'L^t it also be remembered^ that the clergy and thd '^ftfer 
'orders werfe jealous of the power and riches of the kAlglits; 
find, therefore, from that spirit of selfishness pitevUfi^fat 
among men, they were glad to join in any scheme Which' ]Btb- 
'peai*fed likely to raise themselves by the debasement of othAst^ 
As to the fact of the different countries of Europ!^ joiriitog 
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in iheir suppression, the same remark might lie made which 
_ jou^'i .t - fpj^^ kingB were anxious t|)t reduce 
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in iheir suppression, the i 

UpoS^rfe'd m the openino;. 

jne nobility, and seized the sanction of the pope with avidity. 

^T|i'<py, however, were not so bloodily disposea as the amiable 

^^Pnflip ; and, therefore, only deprived them of their e$tat€i8, 

'; without injuring their persons. 

^'The probability of the pope being disposed to join unneces- 

sarily in the suppression of an order of men, who were the 

*sei'iVanfs of the noly see, was next urged. It appeared very 
'^|)owerful certainly. If Clement had been an Italian pope, 
'aniious for the honour of his country, and impressed with all 

fti|$ ideas of the Roman dig;nity, it might weigh in some de- 
~^fee ; but he was a French priest, raised to the papacy by 
jFfeilip, with the sole object of aggrandizing France and its 

liingfly power. He cared not for the papacy or its dignity, but 

the power and profit he could thence obtain. 
^ ''Reference was then made to the knights having fled to their 
'fei'tresses in Spain, to avoid the fury of the populace. Now, 
'could that be a proof of their guilt ? Would they have proved 

iueiv innocence by allowing an enfuriated rabble to tear them 
^^fin^^^r^ When ^ regular tribunal was appointed, they 
^readily appeared before it, and suffered the punishment it 

ap^arded. 

The idea of the mob being rarely, if ever, excited to violent 
^^m^asures without cause^ was extremely drolL There nev^r 

;iv.ere, 'perhaps, such things as Grecian^ Roman, or I^iond^n 
'jnapbsf They were always found meek and humble; or^iwJb^n 
' tfiey did rise, it was entirely from a love of virtue, and ftiQin 

£^'^ ^PrpbaWlity was again used as an argument. It w^a Apt 
^prpbabl,e ihat an order such as this would have been 9iip- 
^^pr^sed, unless the order had been notoriously guilty of ijie 
' crimes imputed. If this guilt was so notorious, no on^ ooj^d 
Jbave been more aware of the fact than Philip ; and it wo¥^d 
"pavebeeii unnecessary for him to have wasted the little n^ney 
*ip jia^ iqi seizing the order throughout France on tiie9(^pie 
.' iJa^, ^ yM> with all his ingenuity in prepossessing the mWis 
'^i^if^ ^(i^^people against them, he found it necessary to take thftt 

io fv^^fi'^^ "^^^ argument had been advanced to prove the 
%c|ij^rgp*of heresy; and,' therefore, it was needless to oi^keafiy 
,j'^^raar)|(w on tliat point. , , ^ 

. ^.iTfee. opener, with all due deference to the authority of lis 
)jp^pQnMt8^ would say, that the cliaracter of Philip wa^of 

f^f inippirfaaice in the present question ; and, as the example 
a Wipainal court had been mentioned, he would meet theui 
.jc^.,t^t ppint. In ii doubtful case, the character of the ac- 
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i^ex^fin^ U^e wUoes^^^ were always to be regarded^ . If ^bsK^ 
weA;e.9upn as to ei^cite suspicion, it was cefftainlyf not uafairirl|ft 
atfo.w i%k accused the benefit of that circmostance. . • /li-^** 
/Thp. cfise of lienry the Eighth proved nothing. It wad 
uhdoubteclly true that the Reformation was beneficial ; but> it 
w^f^ no. les$i true that great injustice was committed incarrjteg 
it, into effect. If we were here incjuiringwhether the BU{>prept« 
sion of the knights was, beneficial to Europe, the (juelstioto 
would be very different; but, while it remained what it was^ 
the arguments adduced were of no avail. 

Another example was employed for the illustration of the 
argument, in the attornies of Norfolk and Suffolk. Now, 
supposing, which heaven forefend, that it should be for the 
benefit of society that one-half of the present existing attornies 
should be suppressed ; however beneficial, it was clear that 
great injustice must be done to individuals, although the 
country at large would be benefited. 

As to the statement, that Peter of Bologne was examined 
six months before the arrest of the grand master, the opener 
could not pretend to say whence that information had been 
obtained ; but it was rather strange that Mens, Dupuy, the 
fiery and ingenious champion of Philip, did not mention it. 
Indeed, it seemed impossible that it should have been so ; for 
the general assertion of all the writers on the subject was, that, 
after the reception of the two informers' evidence, all the 
knights were seized throughout Prance on the same day. The 
fact, however, proved nothing. As to the non-use of torture 
in the first instance, it was a contested point. Although it 
might be granted that the unhappy culprit was not placed on 
the rack, it did not thence follow, that the rack was not 
shewn him, and its use threatened. 

" If their secret rites were innocent, why did they not 
unfold their nature ?" They were forced to confirm the 
statement of Noffo Dei and the prior of Montfau^on ; and 
if they had attempted to make any assertion different to 
that which the inquisitors required, the rack or the stake 
would have ended their examination. 

The opponents of the opener were mistaken in saying, 
that the knights were put to death by all the sovereigns 
of Europe. It did not appear that the knights were put 
to death any where but m France. Besides, the open- 
ing shewed that they were completely acquitted in many 
places. 

Some very ingenious suppositions then followed as to the 
probabilities of the knights being guilty of heresy. These 
ne would leave for the opinion of the audience. 

Lastly, as to the increase of the power of the crown in 
6 
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Ijief JvlAriodii >^imiitrieft of Europe, wfaatever might be tke 
•^iwkliii'Gif) the* other side, the suppression of a powerifhl 
body of nobility, and the reduction of them to the sUtfa- 
timi OJP pcivate persoBS, must increase the power of the 

i^iRtBvie^ingall the facts and circumstances of the case, the 
epieftner liof><3d that the arguments he had taken the liberty 
<€ ttddti^iog would entitle the knights to a decision in th^ir 
AMTOuir. ' 



SERENADE. 



Lady» lady» give me back 

That poor heart you've kept so long. 
Torn on espectation's rack:— 

List thee, lady, to my song ; 
Give me back that heart of mine, — 
Send it whole, or send me thine. 

Ah ! thou hast oo heart, or I 
Had not sigh'd so long in vatn ! 

Then, lady, let thy captive fly 
To his dreary home again. 

O'er its bleeding wounds to pine ; 

Send it, lady, or send thine. 

Jn my soul's keen agony 

I have oaird aloud on Death, 

(He who oft comes unbid,) to free 
Me, hapless, with his icy. breath. 

Alas! he hath no frown like thine : — 

Kill me, or send that heart of mine ! 

Tl»e moon-beams on thy casement shitie, 
Atu) coldly shines, my fair, on thee ; 

Aitfl I, who 'neath thy lattice pine. 
So feel thy glances ^11 on me* 

Cbuldst thou so chillingly resign 

My heart, I'd scarcely own it mine i 

But what's the moon's pale beams to me? 

S4ie does but deal a borrowed light: 
O ! coald I think the safne of thee, 

I*d live in hopes of beams more bright ; 
'I>i90wn then those cold looks of thine. 
Or send me back that heart of mine. 



J. A. G. 
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ON POLITICAL ECONOMY t 



In the present day there is a set of men who are umi^ittUtii^ 
in their exertions to force themselves and their doctrtnea updh 
the public attention ; and who stun their hearers, and aver- 
power their readers, with a ceaseless repetition of the dogatas 
of their sect. These men call themselves Politicnl Ectmomis^, 
and boldly announce that they "are the people;" ai^ that 
(unless they are regarded) ''wisdom will die with ihein/^ 
The world, it seems, blundered on for ages without knowing^ 
any thing of the just principles of commercial legislatitMi; 
but, fortunately, in the eighteenth century, some happy ^iSons 
of genius hit upon doctrines at once new and important^' whHth^ 
in the nineteenth century, were, by some still "greater 'meH,. 
refined to immaculate perfection. Political Economy, weaire 
told, is " a science of modern creation ;" and thia assertion not 
only allures by the promise of novelty, but tends abo'toim- 

})ress us with an awful feeling of reverence for those weoder- 
iil men who could create a science. With all due deferense, 
however, to ihese "learned Thebans,'* a doubt ma^ole 
hinted, whether the very magnitude of their pretensfone dd#s 
not afford reason foi* suspecting their validity. In theftr^siaal 
sciences, indeed, the discoveries of modern times ^Lmibi^b 
beautiful and useful ; but it may fairly be questioned, whellier, 
in moral and political truth, there is any " thing niewii|ider 
the sun." "AH is not gold that glitters;" th»l wbiohrts 
announced to be a new truth, may on enquiry turn out 16 be 
an exploded error. »» tvytu 

The important question, however, is not whether tbd«^- 
trine be new or old, but whether it be true or'febei'< if iHie 
opinions of the economists be really well ^feutfded^a ^hdir 
novelty, should they possess any, afibrds no reason fisr^tid^ect- 
ing them; but let it be remembered, at the same time^ that weir 
novelty alone affords no reason for receiving tbem» We ate 
to follow truth wherever it may lead us ; and to the elaiQ»«f 
antiquity and of novelty we ought to be alike indiflferentv>jcl 
,It requires no small degree of hardihood to hint tlie 
remotest possibility of error in the modern doc^inb^ of 
Politieal Economy. Its teachers claim to themselves lii^ 
dolute infallibility, and treat the rest of mankind eifjbijeifjl^s 
lunatics who have lost the use of their reason, or ii£ ^^btldr^ 
who have not yet attained it. The most amusing part od^tlbe 
business is> that, while they differ among themselves even upon 
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fundamental points,* they invariably^ in ^heir disputes with 
the unenlighlenedy maintain the infallibility of their brethren 
as well as their own. This shews a most laudable zeal 
for the interest of the craft. When a body of men, what- 
ever may be their differences, agree, in case of danger^ to 
make common cause against the enemy, few will venture 
\io atliaok tbem; since the hapless wij;ht who assails one, 
firings the whole clan about his ears. In the present state of 
soeiety, this esprit du corps is the best defence which the 
cinodern economists possess. They have fortunately not ytt 
the. power of persecution. If they had, there can be little 
ffeason to doubt that a new inquisition would be erected to 
' seandi into political heresy, and that contumacious offenders 
;3NroiuU meet, the fate of Galileo, if not of Barn veld. -7-Of all 
, K«D,. Political Ecoi^omists are the most intolerant. 
.-'Not being able to repress the opinions of their opponents by 
»tW civil sword, they endeavour to console themselves by 
; ^i^cating them >vith the tpost edifying contempt. Every one who 
iidiffisiB from these philosophers is held up as alike defi- 
;cient. in ability and information. His objections are not 
answer^, but represented as undeserving of answer. , This 
^ isbeBtremely convenient; at any rate, it saves trouble. It 
. sometimes. saves the economist from entering upon a hope* 
fjless; labotir, and has more effect with a certain class than 
i^thfe wost efficient reply. When objections are contemptu- 
ifQUslylf stated to deserve no answer, the vulgar disciple is 
Jgeiieffally well disposed to take the opinion of his teacher 
.ttjicnft'trijifit, .and would feel ^uite ashamed to attach the least 
?itnportaiace to that which he is told is unworthy the trouble of 
^reiroMtioiu. 

0** t^^ Contempt is the easiest kind of philosophy."+ If these 

men have truth and reason on their side, let them shew it by 

rt^ly^ ntoit by evasion, — by argument, and not by clamour. 

oiFeit shun. enquiry, but those who apprehend that they may 

filoie sbmetbing by it. 

r):» >{Phe8« men have been very happy in hitting the taste of the 
iiiibe8.):ilt is a. part of what is called " the spirit of the, age" 
uto affi^ct pr4)flindity, and to worship abstraction. Even poets 
ian^notv metaphysicians, and novelists philosophers. Political 
Economldta have, either by accident or design, fallen in with 

)u * ^Oi|i0 of those men tell us, that the valoe of an article is determined 
. ^j t^ i^aantity of labour necessary for its production ; others, that tke 
qiiaim^ of labour has nothing to do with the matter. From this radioal 
*^l}ueaAln)n nfi'to the minutest point of deti^l, they differ upon every thini^; 
Ji)«^i!.i4li6y Me all ri{^t Ricardo, Malthus^ Say, Ganilb; yea^ they aro AiL 
jttfaBible^jibsolutely infallible. 
"!*> J .. ij „ f Johnson. 
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;f.'jfc 



ihl^andbavemadeaTastparadeofnietaphysicalsu&tletj^i^ 

as mathematical dogmatism. They^have reproduq^di|4ne^|^ 

of philo3ophizing9 i^hich it was supposed tJiat jBacp^tha^ptf^ 

to flight forever. Sound political economy m^stbe^e^jt^fj^y 

a science .of experience* These men, however, disqarf| e|p 

perience as a fallacious guide; and tell us, that hypot|ie^i^^ 

a much better. Of the history of the human species, tjb^ey tSJTj^ 

ju general profoundly ignorant ; of the nature of i^an^ tjl^iOT 

practically know as little. Their opinions are i^ot the i'^w 

of extensive reading, or of any enlarged intercourse. ^i^^ 

mankind ; they are K>unded not upon what is^ but upon pppf^er 

thing which lias possessed the minds of these persons as, ^ 

what ou^ht to be. As ignorant of society and its interests a^ 

hermits in the desert, they sit in their closets, and build ,W 

s}^stems upon paper as they would work a mathemati<;pgl 

problem, without seeming at all aware, that a very gopd 

mathematician may make a very indifferent legislator, becau^p 

he has to deal with very different materials. The matKfh 

matician works with abstract signs, the nature and qualities of 

which are determinate and unchangeable; the stateso^p, 

nvith the passions and interests of men, as variable as tha^air 

th^y breathe. The mathematics constitute a very importiyit 

br^ch of human learning ; but it is surely too much Jor.m^ 

to assume that^ because they know that two and two . iQ^e 

^JEbur, they are adequate to the government of kingdoms, |^ 

th^ formation of laws involving all the interests ofthe huciT^ 

j^cp... In mathematical science, every thing is either absolu^^ 

.^ue or absolutely false. In the moral problems of life^trutliiuid 

. error are mixed together. In moral science, therefor^,^ b#, Wfi^ 

: reasons mathematically is almost sure to conclude ahsujr^w. 

lyf(0 know of only one state which has hitherto been governed 

,uppiit mathematical principles, and for our knowledge^of^ w 

,10^^ arQ indebted to the renowned Captain Gulliver. Intiie 

/IsJland of Laputa every thing was mathematical, firon^ jSe 

^(mandates of the legislator, and the sentence of the j^^f^^^o 

,i|m cutting of a suit of clothes and the dressing of a jpinij^of 

mxittp;n* Attempts, we are told, were making to intvq^uce 

these improvements into another part of the st^te, an3 4^j[h 

jil^e.same sui^cess which seems likely to attend the sii^iil^^i^ 

/qf our economists. In his relation of a discourse with a gl^^t 

l^d op, thye. subject, Gulliver says, — t.i. 

"The sum of his discourse was to this effect: thait^ ^P^ 

.forty years ago, certain persons went up to Laputa, . eitner 

;iq3on business or diversion; and, aftier five months^ i^po^i^p 

tSffC^ ^&u^ b^ with a very little smattering in mathf»/p4|tji^ 

but full of volatile spirits acquired in that iairy region. TJaat 

these persons, upon their return, began to dislike the manage- 
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^ nt of eyery thing below, and fell into schemes of patting 

'W&iis^''ii^^Xf^n^ langua^^y and medianica, apon a ihftw 

"WC ''*T6*<Wigf'erid, they procured a royal patent tor erecting 

J aliWeWV of projectors inLagado; and the humour pte- 

ilm'ia strongly amon? the people^ that there is not a tovrn 

cff^anV coiispquence in the kingdom without such an academy. 

Irf^tneiiej collets, the professors contrive new rules and 

i^^boi!^ ' of agriculture and building, and new instruments 

tff tsi'dfe^ fbi" all trades and manufkctures, whereby, as they 
^ieWafce,' dtie man shall do the work of ten, — a palace may 
Ijiiiltln k week, of materials so durable as to last for ever 
"Wlfcli'dut repairing. All the fruits of the earth shall com^ to 
Vi^a^tlrlty at whatever season we think fit to choose, and increase 
^1(1 hundred-fold more than they do at present ; with innu- 
^itferable other happy proposals. The only inconvenience fe, 
thiit hone of these projects are yet brought to perfection ; 
dcitti^ in the meantime, the whole country lies miserably waste, 
tti^ honses in ruins, and the people without food or clothes : 
by all which, instead of being discouraged, they are fifty 
^lirnes more violently bent upon prosecuting their schemes, 
dri<r^n iequally on by hope and despair."* 
' One of the fkvourite doctrines of the mathematical econo- 
'rtiistsis' perfect freedom of trade. This is the sovereign nte- 
'^cine which is to cure all national evils, and to raise a 
'^<idiihth' to the height of wealth and happiness. Has the land 
^Ifefen jSesolated by war, enfeebled by famine, depopulated by 
'bliStileitde ? Free trade will remedy all. Men, say these 
4Htr6Wsts; will always best understand and provide for thfeir 
'^d^ii' interests. Now, it maybe asked. Do men always un- 
*^n6tstind' their own interests; and, understanding them, do 

Afe^ifvrays take the best means of providing for them? If 
4^fa W6re true, misfortune would be unknown, and all men 
'li^buld be rich and prosperous. But, assuming that it is 
;«^,— admitting that men are always so wise as to see their 

fi^t^ftetj arid always so prudent as to pursue it, yet we knoHv 
*'th|rtrttfe interest of the individual is not always identical with 
^thtf-'hiterest of the community; and, if the two interests 
^^Kdt(Id happen to interfere, we can pretty well conjecture, 
'if there be nothing to restrain him, which of the two the indi- 

'tidtial will prefer. The matter, then, resolves into this ques* 
' ttbri,— Onght an individual to possess the power of inflicting 

an injury upon the community of which he is a member, £ind 
■ frbhi trhich his person and property receive protection ^ 

^' But free trade, it seems, ought to exist in all cases, because 

itfe best to buy every thing at the cheapest market. This 

sU^l^iStMent could never have been invented exdept by a man 
, /. • Voyage to Laputa, 8cc. ^^ 
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prDtftraBdly ignd?ant of all Mundane afihin. Let uftt«iJ|p«Mi: 
a ttierchant desirous of ptsrchasing a certain quaiktitjr tn^ 
wines he can procnr^ it or one dealer lor 1030^.^ add flMtatj 
pary Ibr it in the usual way; Another dealer, having wide ntf^ 
the same quality, will not part with the required ^quatvtitoffi 
fet less than 1100/.; but he will not require payment inieUh 
or bills^ iwt will take from the merchant gooifc^ upori'fcrbioh); 
the Itttter obtains a pr<^ of 30 per eent.^Again, anbayer^ 
sbmewhat short of capital, pays an additional 10 pet oeolU 
fet^a certain length j>t credit ; but, by the use of faisiimoBe^i 
^brnng" the time, he can make 15 or SO per cent. In thewfin^f 
stanoes, and in many others that might be adduced,. is. Uiithoi 
ioterest of the buyer to purchase at the cheaper or the dedrevi 
market? .<> no 

Somewhat, although distantly, related to the last, is.anotUeic 
dogma, with which these men are perpetually enlvrtain^o^i 
VB, — that it is desirable that the nrofits of tnuk^ shoiAd beiaal 
small as possible. A poetical child of sorrow exGlaim|iig-4ins 
i '' My gri^f is great, because ft is so 'small :" .>Mtov/ 

it was suggested to complete the couplet thus — ' ' ^ um o» 
*' Then it were greater, were it noue at all," ' *' 

And, if i¥e admit this paradox, that prosperity is. iiiere«aedr 
wben men gain as little profit as possible by thdir con^entiafc 
pursuits, then prosperity would be further iiicreased^if! Uiejrl 
got .no profit at all ; and it would be increased to thci higheafi 
degree, if, instead of gaining, all persons engaged iiniftni4e3 
were ccmstantly losing. Here, then, the economist^ aiie»v«^t 
dueed either to a renunciation or an absurdity. . ,. (-;i ni 

The last'^mentioned doctrine leads to the notice )(>£{a«io^Imrx 
nearly connected with it, which is this; that an unlimited 
substitution of machinery for manual labour is beneficial, 
because it leads to an almost unlimited supply of goods. 
Machinery used in moderation is unquestionably beneficial ; 
but, like every other good, it is capable of being abused 
and perverted into an evil. If we have as much bP Wiy 
article as we want, where can be the utility of iht^reaftk^^ 
the supply of that which we know not what todo'^witW'f^ 
Adam Smith, in arguing that?^ur trade with France fe not^ 
a losing trade, is very facetious, upon the great atcumilVatibn 
of pots and pans, which he supposes would have takett'pjaio^ 
without it; but neither he nor his followers appear tosfee, tbat( 
his ridicule applies to the increase, by means of madhiiiery,<fap 
the supply of goods for which there is no demand.* If lt-'tai> 
sAid, that in no country have the lower orders of society lis larg# 
. a portion of the necessaries and comforts of life as they eo«M* 
consume, and as they ought to have; this is a most ktmei^i^ 
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^Mscjlplhii IraUtheervil arises fccm a.defeclvoai ioitke ampljry 
list i^riiiefKlistffibUftion; and, wherever tine dootrineft ot the 
p^UiichleconotmkiB may prevail^ were the supply inereaied^ 
t%iii4h(Mi8a0d/fi»ld, the lot of the mass of the people woidd'ta. 
n^ afcsfifict lie tmpcoTfd. 

dSttt^t \fhile the eoooomistB are thus anxious to multiply the: 
^xod thnigpDf4bislife^ they are equally desirouB of dimiiiifiiiitis 
t|ie>Ddm[berfjpf« those who are to enjoy them. A dreoidfiii 
aJano imp >s^is9ed. their minds of am approaching evil;'«iid 
t^ejriisan^iierther rest by day nor sleep h^ ni^ht^ from an apn 
pcBfattniov that^'at no distant pieriod^ population will increase 
toited^ia.fnghtliil extent, that we shall either be all starved 
tvi-dedthyf Of reduced to the deplorable necessity of feeding 
on one another. Having recourse again to their arithmetic 
aiBDh gBometry^ they pr6ve to us that' food increases in a certain 
propoDtiiMi^ and: that population increases in another pcopoivi 
ttonri'i QThal it im. matter of the greatest difficulty to reconcile 
and- ^KpiMirtion .the supply of food with the supply of men^ 
women, and children ; that the latter is constantly disposed 
to outrun the former ; and that the business of these philoso- 
phers is something like that of the umpire at a horserace, t>y 
assigning to each animal a due proportion of artificial weight 
tbopcrtilbenr upon* something like equal terms. They speak 
al^HRMlgh^' without their speculations, the world would shortly 
h^ih jfbll^d^fieople, that they would stand upon its whole sur* 
lib^Mih&f do atthe pit door of a theatre on a crowded nighty 
ca^^toun -so completely wedged in by his neighbours as to 
htfveYlo ptmerof turning to the right or the left. - This appre<* 
hension is not perfectly new ; for one, something although 
ftoiliptwi^j like it, is expressed in an old nursery rhyme : — 

. ^ \' '■ [' " " If all the land was paper, 

* f' '\^ \ And all the seas were ink, — ' 

,Hnon:. ... If all ihe trees were bread and cheese, 

;1m..|'.,u... What should ue do for drink r 

.bO'iJvii^ '" . . . 

ytMaciheumti^ians, it seeips, are remarkably subject to silch 
f^^.j./jAo author, already referred to, Captain Gulliver, 
teHft /lis,, that in the flyino; island the same class of persons 
wepe visited by very similar alarms : — ^ 

. iio\j3Phi?8^ people are under continual disquietudes, neypr 
.^jyi9(yfqgj:R. minute's peace of mind; and their disturbappc^ 
peweed from causes which very little affect the rest of mor*-^ 
.^s. - • TbfHr apprehensions arise from several changes they 
^eaid in the celestial bodies : for instance, that the earth, by, 
t^wiiontitinual approaches of the sun towards it, must^ ii^^ 
Q^ti^fS^ ^itixja^^^.he absorbed or swallowed up; that the face o^ 
thi4^ ^^ W.Uli % degrees be encrusted with its own eCUuvi^, 
and give no more light to the world ;— that the earth very 
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narrowly escaped a brush from the tail of the last eomet^ 
which would infallibly have reduced it to ashes ; and that the 
next, which they have calculated for one-and-thirty years 
hence, will probably destroy us ; for if, in its perihelion, it 
should approach within a certain degree of the sun, (as by 
thieir calculations they have reason to dread,) it will conceive 
a degree of heat ten thousand times more intense than that of 
red-hot glowing iron ; and, in its absence from the sun, carry 
a blazing tail ten hundred thousand and fourteen miles long; 
through which, if the earth should pass at the distance of ono 
hundnsd thousand miles from the nucleus, or main body of 
the comet, it must in its passage be set on fire, and reduced to 
ashes ; — that the sun, daily spending its rays without any nu- 
triment to supply them, will at last be wholly consumed and 
annihilated ; which must be attended with the destruction of thia 
earth, and of all the planets that receive their light from it/'* 

Such were the sources of the terror of the Caputans ; and 
the points of resemblance between them and the modern 
economists are certainly many and striking^. The one class 
were afraid of being left without light or neat from the ex* 
haustion of the sun ; the other, dread being left without food, 
from the failure of the productive powers of the earth. The 
former apprehended being burnt to death by a comet; the 
latter fear being suffocated by a superabundant population. 
The fears of the one and those of the other appear to be equally 
rational. It has been the will of the Supreme to place man- 
kind upon this earth, and to command them to ^^ increase 
and multiply :'' surely we may trust his providence to take 
care of the beings whom he has called into existence. 

It seems an obvious (j^uestion, How came such doctrines as 
these to be gravely received, and in many instances implicitly 
adopted ? It may be answered, that the larger portion of 
mankind take up their opinions .without enquiry. It has been 
said that, if any one declares himself to be a great man, one 
half the world will believe him, and the other half will 
grow tired of contradicting him. These economists an- 
nounced themselves as very learned and profound per- 
sons, and their hearers were inclined to think that it did 
not become common people to contradict them. They also 
very ingeniously enveloped their doctrines in such a jargon, 
that neither their pupils nor themselves could understand it ; 
and with the phrases — profit of stock, wages of labour, measure 
of value, medium of exchange, population and production, de- 
mandandsupply, value in use and value in exchange, &c. raised 
such a learned dust, that common sense and common information 
could scarcely grope their way out of it. Mankind are always 
prone to admire what they do not understand. That which is 
* Voyage to Laputa, &c. 
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un^pTfel|igil)le,* ihey presume must be very fincx. .Tbu$ \t has 
b^fen vvjith the doctrines of the ecojiomists. A story is rjelated of 
AHaiii pinitii, which seems illustrative of the; effects lik^Jy tojfi^- 
sul,t 'froln tlie svstem, of which he was, to a certain extent^ tba 
foiindiBr; The doctor wasstauding in a tanner's yard^.discour^ioj^ 
veryleftrnedly upon the division of labour, and some other of bi$ 
e'cbnoniic^l hobbies; when, thrown off his guard bv the interes.! 
Wtiich he took in the subject of discourse, he made an unwary 
step' back ward, and in an instant found himself immersed t? 
t|ie chin in a tan-pit : this unlucky accident of co^rse.s^^«: 
penned! tbe doctor's lecture. So long as politico-econqoucA^ 
speculations produce no worse effects than this, they are not 
VfBry irrjurious; but, when attempted to be reduced to practice^, 
the evils arising from them^ though somewhat similar, ..are j^* 
mQre serious. They wrap up their disciples in abstraction^^ 
a#id cause them to carry on their favourite theories, regardless 
of *tiie pit behind them r and the misfortune is, that the legi^latpf . 
cannot fall into the pit without carrying numbers with hirp. 

But the total abandonment of common sense is not tk^ wqi^lf 
feature of these systems; therq is another which is positiviefy 
oaio.us — their total want of good feeling. This is shewq in the 
very object proposed by these economists. It is not the extension 
of the happiness of the people ; it is not the improven^ent pf 
their morals, or the increase of their comforts ; but thespjf 
enil which these nien profess to have in view is, to ascertain 
the best means of accumulating wealth : this is their grand, 
purpose, the single object of their enquiries. Their language, 
properly interpreted, amounts to this : wealth is the only gop^; 
theref9^e, let all means be used to acquire it. It m^tt^rs j^ot 
wbpt consequences follow. Let thousands be doomed t^ 
perish^ and millions more be sentenced to hopeless indigence; 
but^ at aU events, let wealth be accumulated. This is no ex-, 
aggeration of their doctrines, although they do not thus speak 
out. — For instance ; the sudden adoption of their theory of 
free trade-in a country which had previously been goyerji^^d 
by, a different system, has been objected to on account pf the. 
mischief which must accrue to all those engaged in the trade 
previously protected. Even if the system of free trade were 
the best, it by no means follows that it ought to be suddenly 
adpi^ed, at the certainty of reducing great numbers of usejGi4 
citizens to poverty and wretchedness. But this, the ecpnp-, 
mist says, is nothing; it is only turning capital from on^ 
channel into another. In a similar manner, Hume proved tb^ 
lawfulness of suicide. Where, said he, is the harm of it ) 
It is only turning a few ounces of blood out of their usual 
change)* And where, says the economist, is the harm of the 
sudden establishment of free trade ? It is only giving a little 

VOL. IV. PART I. F 
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capital a different turn ; and, if a few thousand persons should 
be utterly ruined, that is no business of ours : let them look 
to that. The theory is beautiful, and that's enough for us. 

The same passion for accumulation, at whatever hazard, is 
manifested in the recommendation of that extensive introduc* 
tion of machinery already adverted to. Every thing must be 
produced at the least possible cost. Machine labour is, for 
the most part, cheaper than manual labour. Let machinery, 
therefore, be encouraged; and let the poor starve quietly, as 
they ought to do.* 'Tis true that we cannot work these 
machines without some hands ; therefore, regardless alike of 
their health, their morals, and their happiness, we will col- 
lect great bodies of labourers in our manufacturing towns, 
exposed to the physical and moral contagion which pervade 
those dens of disease and vice.t There shall they serve our 

* An nnlirnited application of machinery is only fit for Mr. Owen's 
Utopia. There it can produce no harm ; and must of course be universal 
(spade husbandry excepted) when Mr. Owen's system becomes universal ; 
which it will when— man ceases to be what he is, and becomes himself a 
machine: when all his passions shall be eradicated ; when he shall neither 
love, nor hate, nor desire, nor dread, any thin;^ which he at present loves, 
hates, desires, or dreads ; when all the motiv«s of human action shall 
have ceased to operate, and legislators shall manao^e great communities 
of men with as much ease as chess-players manage kings, queens, rooks, 
and pawns, upon a chequered board. Truly, it will be a wonderful age. 

In the present state of society, however, the larger portion of the 
people are destined to live by the labour of their hands: however abund- 
ant the means of subsistence, they caimot obtain their share without 
working for it. Man is naturally selfish enough, and political economists 
are labouring hard to make him still more so. Those who have wealth will 
not part with it for nothing. Labour is the poor man's estate ; and though 
his lot, even at the best, is hard, it is better to labour than to starve. 

t Domestic bliss, 

(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name,) 

How art thou blighted for the poor man's heart? 

Lo ! in such neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 
. The habitations empty ! or perchance 

The mother left alone, — no helping hand 

To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 

No daughters round her, busy at the wheel. 

Or in despatch of each day's little growth 

Of household occupation ; no nice arts 

Of needle-work ; no bustle at the fire, 

Wherp once the dinner was prepared with pride ; 

Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 

Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command ! 

— The father, if perchance he still retain 

His old employments, goes to field or wood, 

No longer led or followed by his sons ; 

Idlers perchance they were, — but in his sight ; 

l^reathing fresh air, and treading the green earth ; 

Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 
* Ne'er to return ! That birth- right now is lost— Wordsworth. 
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purposes for awhile ; and, when unfit to serve them further, 
we will dismiss them with bodies enfeebled by labour and in- 
temperance, and minds contaminated by crime, to prey upon 
that community which they have no longer the power to 
benefit. It is of no consequence ; wealth wul be accumulated, 
and all will be well. 

These are the principles of political economists. Even the 
primitive and peaceful profession of ag^riculture has been in« 
vaded by these men, and has become, in their hands, a mere 
gambling speculation. To their baleful doctrines may be 
ascribed the passion for depopula^ting the country, by throw- 
ing together several small farms to form one large one. It 
may be doubted whether this system be the best, even as far 
as the production of wealth is concerned ; but, whether it be 
so or not, it is quite evident that the respectability, the 
morals, and the happiness, of a large class of society have been 
impaired by it. 

"The improved system of farming," says a periodical writer, 
" has lessened the comforts of the poor. It has either deprived 
the cottager of those slips of land which contributed greatly 
to his support, or it has placed upon them an excessive and 
grinding rent. But, as the comforts of the cottager are dimi- 
nished, his respectability and his self-respect are diminished 
also ; and hence arise a long train of evils. The practice 
of farming upon a great scale has unquestionably improved 
the agriculture of the country; better crops are raised at less 
expense : but, in a national point of view, there is something 
more to be considered than the produce of the land and the 
profit of the land-holders. The well-being of the people is 
not of less importance than tbe wealth of the collective body. 
By the system of adding field to field, more has been lost to 
the state than has been gained to the soil : the gain may be 
measured by roods and perches,— but how shall the loss be 
calculated ? The loss is that of a liiik in the social chain, — of 
a numerous, most useful, and most respectable class, who, 
from the rank of small farmers, )|ave been degraded to that of 
day-labourers. True it is, that the ground which they occu- 
pied is more highly cultivated, — the crooked hedge-rows have 
been thrown down — the fields are of better shape, and of 
handsomer dimensions — the plough makes longer furrows — 
there is more corn and fewer weeds ; but look at the noblest 
produce of the earth — look at the children of the soil — look at 
the seeds which are sown here for immortality 1 Is there no 
deterioration there ? Does the man stand upon the same level 
in society, — does he hold the same place in his own estimation 
when he works for another, as when he works for himself; 
when he receives his daily wages for the sweat of his brow, 
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and there the fruit of his labour ends, as when he enioys day 
by day the advantage of his former toil, and works always in 
hope of the recompence which is always to come ? The small 
farmer, or, in the language of Latimer and old English 
feeling, the yeoman, had his roots in the soil, — this was the 
right English tree in which our heart of oak was matured. 
Where he grew up, he decayed ; where he first opened his 
eyes, there he fell asleep. He lived as his fathers had lived 
before him, and trained up his children in the same way. 
The daughters of this class of men were brought up in habits 
of industry and frugality, in good principles, hopefully and 
religiously, and with a sense of character to support. Those 
who were not married to persons of their own rank, were 
placed in service ; and hence the middle ranks were supplied 
with that race of faithful and respectable domestic servants — 
the diminution and gradual extinction of which is one of the 
evils (and not the least) that have arisen from the new system 
of agriculture. One of the sons succeeded, as a thing of 
course, to the little portion of land which his fathers had 
tenanted from generation to generation. 

'* The sense of family pride and family character were 
neither less powerful nor less beneficial in this humble rank, 
than it is in the noblest families when it takes its best direc- 
tion. Put old tenants have been cut down with as little 
remorse and as little discrimination as old timber, — and the 
moral scene is in consequence as lamentably injured as the 
landscape ! 

**If the small farmer did not acquire wealth, he kept his 
station. The land which he had tilled with the sweat of his 
brow, while his strength lasted, supported him when his 
strength was gone : his sons did the work when he could work 
no longer ; he had his place in the chimney corner, or the 
bee-hive chair; and it was the light of his own fire which shone 
upon his grey hairs. Compare this with the old age of the 
day-labourer, with parish allowance for a time, and the parish 
workhouse at last ! He who lives by the wages of daily 
labour, and can only live upon those wages, without laying 
up store for the morrow, is spending his capital ; a time must 
come when it will fail; in the road which he must travel, the 
poor-house is the last stage on the way to the grave. Hence 
it arises, as a natural result, that, looking to the parish as his 
ultimate resource, and as that to which he must come at last, 
he cares not how soon he applies to it. There is neither hope 
nor pride to withhold him : why should he deny himself any 
indulgence in youth, or why make any efforts to put ofi^ for a 
little while that which is inevitable at the end ? That the 
labouring poor feel thus^ and reason thus, and act in conse- 
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quence, is beyond all doubt ; and, if the landholders were to 
count up what they have gained by throwing their estates 
into large farms, and what they have lost by the increase in 
the poor-rates, of which that system has been one great 
cause^ they would have little reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the result. The system which produces the happiest 
moral effects will be found also most beneficial to the interest 
of the individual and to the general weal : upon this basis 
the science of political economy will rest at last, when the 
ponderous volumes with which it has been overlaid shall have 
sunk by their own weight into the dead sea of oblivion."* 

These sentiments are liberal, benevolent, and statesman- 
like. There is a grandeur in them worthy of the philosopher 
and the legislator. But the men whose opinions we are 
investigating " come with the spirit of shop-keepers to frame 
rules iov the administration of kingdoms ;''t and, if the 
pecuniary cost of production be somewhat diminished, they 
care not how much the moral cost is increased, j: 

But the most striking instance of contempt for the happiness 
of man is to be found in the new theory of population, tinder 
this system, a few are to riot in luxury, while the rest of 
mankind are to pine in indigence, or perish in despair. 
Manual labour being in a great measure dispensed with by 
another part of the system, the poor man is voted to be first 
a useless burden, and then a vile nuisance. This is by far 
the most detestable part of the system. Cupidity may over- 
come the natural sensibility of our nature ; the selfish feelings 
may be frequently too powerful for the benevolent ones. 
The love of accumulation may make men not very delicate 
as to the means ; but this is the first and only system, since 

• Quarterly Review, No. xxix. art. 8. 

t Swift. 

I When will men learn — 

** That all true glory rests 

All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Tliebes ; 

Tyre, by the margin of the sounding waves; 

Palmyra, central in the desert, fell; 

And the arts died by which they had been raised. 

— Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 

Upon the plain of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is*that Philosophy, whose sway is formed 

For mere material instruments : How weak 

Those Arts, and high Inventions, if uupropp'd 

By Virtue." Wordsworth. 
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the creation of the world, which ever sought to render men 
selfish upon principle; which taught them that charity was 
criminal, ancl that, by persecuting the poor, they were doing 
the state service.* Surely such a doctrine requires only ta 
be exposed to be abhorred. Degrees in wealth and comfort 
there will be, and perfect equality of property is but the 
dream of fools, or the cant of knaves ; butjt is too much for 
those who are "clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously evety day,'* to say to their indigent fellows, — 
This world and its good things are for us, and you have 
^' neither part nor lot in the matter ;" and, when the famine- 
worn wretch asks only to live, to tell him that he has no right 
to live, — that the " table's full," and that " at nature's feast^ 
there is no room for him."+ 

A writer, already quoted,^ has classed the discussions of poll* 

* The system of those metaphysicians, yfho refer all actions to self- 
love, affords no exception to this remark ; for even these persons have 
recommended benevolence as conducing to self-gratification. 

t Massinger, no less tlian a hundred and fifty years ago, seems to 
have anticipated the character of a Malthusian philosopher in the person 
of LuKB, in his comedy of the City Madam. 

Luke, I will sit 

Alone, and surfeit in my store, while others 
With envy pine at it. My genius pampered 
With the thought of what I am, and what they suffer 
I have marked out to miserie. — Act 5, scene I, 

I can brook 
No rival in this happiness. — Act 5, last scene. 

Sir John, Should I present 

Your servants, debtors, and the rest that suffer 
By your fit severity, I presume the sight 
Would move you to compassion. 

Luke. Not a mote. 

The musick that yon Orpheus made was harsh 
To the delight I should receive in hearing 
Their cries and groans. 

Ha, ha, ha! 
This move me to compassion ? or raise 
One sign of seeming pity in my fooe? 
You are deceived : it rather renders mc 
More flinty and obdurate. A south wind 
Shall sooner soften marbles, and the rain 
That slides down gently from his flaggy wings 
Overflow the Alps, than knees, or tears, or groans. 
Shall wrest compunction from me. 'Tis my glory 
That they are wretched, and by me made so ; 
It sets my happiness off. I could not Iriumph, 
If these were not my captives. 
J Quarterly Reviewer. 
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tical economists with the scholastic questions, which were 
agitated in the middle ages. Inasmuch as they are idle and use- 
lessjtbey are worthy of the association; but, — a4they tend to the 
destruction of all the charities of life, to set man against his 
fellows, and render him selfish, reckless, and cruel ; — as they 
are calculated not merely to impoverish the stream of bene- 
volence, but to dry up the spring; — they deserve to be classed 
with the most immoral productions that ever issued from 
the press. 



LYRICAL STANZAS. 



I HEARD the melody of souud 

Breathe like the roses' soft perfume. 

Brought, by the wafting air arouud, 
From the adjoining room. 

I rose to see who 'twa; that played, — ' 
I saw two earthly angels there, 

Bright as gay Flora, when arrayed 
In all the fuU-flush'd year* 

One lady was in purest white, 
Possessed of every Grecian grace; 

Glanced sprigfatUness, like living light, 
Her motion, speech, and face. 

She is a lady full of mirth. 

Of wit and raillery,— 
A smiling Venus upon earth 

For laughing gaiety* 

But there's a charm belongs to her. 

By Cytherea unpossest, 
Which shines o'er every beauty far, 

And makes a lover blest. 

But ask the moon, — she will explain 

The poet's mystic measure ; 
None, save the ladies of this strain. 

Possess such vestal treasure. 
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Why should I dow ber face portray, 

Her neck of fairest mould ? 
I^ow waved ber hair in wanton play. 

Her eye in brightness roU'd 1 

Full-willing yield I to her lover 

Of every featured grace to tell ; 
Since, doubtless, he can more discover 

Than I, without his spelh 

' Now to the other lady, I 

Transfer the wandering song,— 
Beams sober lustre in her eye, 
Few words are on her tongue. 

Her features, though alive to mirth, 

Are aU averse to folly,— 
Her semblance I know not on earth. 

Save lovely Melancholy ; 

Who often meets the thinking race. 

Wandering through the eve serene. 
What time you well may mark her trace 

Her footsteps o'er the moonlight scene. 

Array'd in flowing vest of white. 

With her black hair contrasting welly 

And with ber eye of ebon, bright 
As that of the Gazelle. 

Soft features, languishing with mildness ; 

Reserved and awful modesty ; 
The smile of melancholy wildness ; 

Are hers, — and kindred sympathy. 

And now, ye ladies bright and fair, 

In these two portraits of my mind. 
Cannot each shew the likeness here^ 

Which is for her designed! 

Truly have I not drawn you both ? 

Think ye one is my fav'rite caret 
To hint so much I should be loth, — 

The poet loves whatever is fair. H. 



! 
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ON THfi 

ETYMOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH VERB. 



PART I. 



In examining this class of words, it is intended to separate 
the inquiry into two parts : — first noticing the general origin 
of our verbs; and, secondly, in a subsequent paper, observing 
the grammatical inflections to ^hich they are suoject. 

In considering the general origin of English verbs^ it is 
proposed first to observe the principal sources from which they 
are derived; secondly, to examine the principles on which 
compound verbs are fdrmed ; and, lastly, to make some re- 
marks on certain verbs of a somewhat eccentric character. 

The term by which this part of speech is distinguished is 
particularly expressive, and indicates it of no ordinary im- 
portance. All oral signs of our ideas are words, but this is 
called the word, or verb. 

" As nouns denote the subjects of discourse," saysBosworth,* 
" so verbs affirm their accidents or properties. The former 
are the names of things, the latter what we say concerning 
them. These two, therefore, must be the only essential 
parts of speech ; for, to mental communication, nothing else 
can be indispensably requisite than to name the subject of 
.our thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes 
or properties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, 
without which there could be no communication of sentiment, 
it has been hence considered as the principal part of speech, 
and was therefore called by the ancient grammarians TO 
*PHMA, verbum^ verbj or the word, by way of eminence.'* 

It is to be regretted, that grammarians are far from agree- 
ing in their definition of the verb. 

^^ A verb," says Mr. White,t ^* is a word whereby something 
or other is represented as existing, possessing, acting, or 
being acted upon, at some particular time, past, present, or 
future, and this in various manners.^' The objection to 
which definition is, that, in attempting a complete descrip- 
tion of the verb, it has said too much ; for every mood cannot 
be said to point to '' particular time." 

Dr. Beattie calls tnis part of speech ^^ a word necessary in 
every sentence, signifying the affirmation of some attribute, 
together with the designation of time, number, and person." 

* Elements of Saxon Grammar, part ii. cb. 5. 

t A Grammatical Essay on the English Verb, 1761. 
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^^ According to this definition,** siiys Pickbourn, ^^ neitber 
infinitive moods nor gerunds^ nor supines, nor participles, 
are verbs ; for they neither contain an afiirmation, nor sig- 
nify time, nor are limited either to number or person." 

Dr. Priestley describes the verb as " a word that expresseth 
what is affirmed of, or attributed to, a thing;" which definition 
*' seems to include not only verbs, but likewise all adjectives 
and abstract nouns signifying qualities.*'^ 

Dr. Lowth, however, wiUi much more simplicity^ says— 
^^ A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to sufier ;" 
which is the definition adopted by Lindley Murray in his 
deservedly popular grammar. ^^ It includes/' observes Pick- 
bourn, '' nothing more than what is essential ; and is, there- 
fore> equally applicable to the verb in all languages, and in 
all its various forms." This, as a general definition, we 
admire ; but it may be questioned whether it be strictly ap- 
plicable to the English verb, seeing that with us suffering is 
rather expressed by auxiliaries than by any fi>rm of the verb 
itself: but further remarks on this part of the inq[uiry may be 
more proper under the second division of the subject. 

It will De found that the verbs, as well as the nouns of our 
lauguage, are derived from various sources. Without in- 
dulging in minute details, of which our limits will not admit, 
we may refer to the principal sources, the Saxon, French, 
Liatin^ and Greek languages, affording a few illustrative 
examples of each. 

I. Saxon. — MVe have about 4900-1- verbs in our language, 
of which nearly 1600 are monosyllables, and more than,20OO 
are dissyllables ; and of these a considerable number are of 
Saxon descent. We shall content ourselves witk a few 
examples^ 



To take, 
bathe, 
bear, 
bid, 
break, 
bring, 
bum, 
come, 
dare, 
deal. 



from Bacan. 
B8e]>aD. 
Ba^um* 
Beoban. 
Bjaecan. 
Bpinsan. 
BoejiQ. 
Cumao. 
Deafian. 
Daelan. 



To dip, from Dyppaa. 



drive, 


IVupan. 


do. 


Don. 


fill. 


Fyllan. 


feed, 


Fsban. 


fret. 


Ffietan. 


get. 


Getan. 


give, 


Gypan. 


grind, 
nave, 


Grunban. 


Haebban. 



* Pickboum's Dissertation on tbe English Verb, p. 1^. 

t Mr. Murray has said— ^ The whole namber of verbs in tbe EngRMh 
lanfpiage, regular, irregular, simple, and compounded, taken together, is 
about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective included, is 
about 177.— Gram. 27 Ed. p. 118. 
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ToMpf from 


Helpan. 


To sit J from Sittan* 


h0ld, 


Heuthan* 


slay. 


SJajnu 


let. 


Lsecan. 


sUep, 


SisepaiK 


lead. 


Leban. 


•%, 


Sla^an. 


love. 


Lupan. 


speak. 


Spnaecan. 


The auxiliary moy, COa^an. 


spill, 


Spillao. 


meet^ 


COetan. 


spin. 


Spiunan. 


Defective, must^ 


CDoft. 


standi 


Sva&ban. 


name. 


Namau. 


stretchy 


S^eican. 


plight. 


Phhtao^ 


swing, 
teach. 


SJyiDjan. 


read. 


Rasban. 


Taecan. 


ride. 


Riban. 


tear. 


Tejian. 


say, 


Saegjao. 


think. 


Dencan. 


see. 


Seon. 


thirst, 


DyitfTan. 


send. 


Senban. 


wake. 


^acan. 


seek. 


Secan. 


will, 


^yllan. 


set. 


Se«tan. 


work. 


feipcan. 
!pitau. 


shine. 


Scman. 


write. 


sing, 


Sinjao. 






To abide, from Biban. 


To busy, from Byfjian. 


arise^ 


ffiupini 


hunger. 


Hyajiuao. 


reckon. 


Reccan* 







From the few examples here given, it Drill be seen, that« 
although we retain many of the verbs of our fore&tbers, yet 
we have dropped their verbal terminations, cm, ion, or ^an, 
which, although it may have given a greater air of simplicity 
to our verbs, has not rendered them more perfect; for these 
terminations, Mr. Turner has shown, were expressive abbre- 
viations of other verbs. 

It was a general principle in the formation of Anglo-Saxon 
verbs, that these syllables added to nouns converted them 
into verbs, — as, lup, lace/ lupan, to love: and it is curious to 
observe^ that a contrary practice prevails with us ; for, re« 
jecting these verbal terminations, we, allowing for the change 
of orthography, employ the same word both as a noun and a 
verb in numerous instances. This will be evident from a 
reference to the list already given : — bum, dip, drive, fill, 
feed, grind, help, hold, lace, name, ride, sleep, spin, &c. &c., 
which are nouns or verbs, according to their situation in a 
sentence. ^^In some languages, as in the Hebrew," says 
Mr. Turner,* ^ the verbs are very often the nouns applied 
unaltered to a verbal signification. We have examples of 
this sort of verbs in our English words, l(yve, hate,Jiar, hope, 
dreain, sleep, &c. These words are nouns,, and are also used 



* History of the Anglo- Saxoit«| vol. ii. Appendix, ch. 1. 

2 
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as verbs* Of verbs, those made by the simple application 
of nouns in a verbal form, the Anglo-Saxon gives few ex- 
amples/' The propensity among us to verbalize nouns is 
frequently displayea in familiar conversation, particularly by 
the uneducated, who, for want of the knowledge of legi- 
timate terms, thus hastily express their ideas. 

IT. French. — " In searching for the original nouns from 
which verbs have been formed," observes a most able in- 
jjuirer^* ^' we must always consider if the verb we are inquir- 
ing about be a primitive verb, or a secondary verb, containing 
either of the prefixes, a, Je, ^e^for, on, in^ to, with, &c. &c. : 
in these cases, we must strip the verb of its prefix, and 
examine its derivation under its earlier form. The verbs 
with the prefix are obviously of later origin than the verbs to 
which the prefix has not been applied." 

No inconsiderable number or our verbs are of French 
origin. 

The abbreviating principle conspicuous in the formation 
of verbs from the Anglo-Saxon source, is also exemplified 
in verbs, of French descent. 



To aid, from 


aider. 


To merit, from m^riter. 


ally. 


allier. 


oblige, 


obliger. 


assist. 


- assister* 


p^y^ 


pa^er. 


abate, 


abbatre. 


pass, 


passer. 


annul. 


annuller. 


range. 


ranger. 


admire. 


admirer. 


sup. 


supper. 


altery 


alt^rer. 


solicit. 


soliciter. 


chase^ 


chasser. 


taxj 


taxer. 


consider. 


consid^rer. 


tremble, 


trembler. 


doubif 


doubter. 


repent. 


se repentir. 


employ, 


eDiplo^er* 


join, 


joiudre. 



In many examples, the origin, although evident, by a 
greater change in the orthography, is not so conspicuous, — as^ 



To appeal^ from appeler. 
control, controller. 

declaim y declaraer. 



To abuiy from 
allege^ 
attack, 
attain^ 
abound, 
contain, 



aboutir. 

all6guer, 

attaquer. 

atteindre* 

abonder, 

contenir. 



To repair, from r^parer, 
reveal, reveler. 

To contrive, from contreuver. 



count, 

domineer, 

dance, 

dispatch, 

espy. 



compter, 
domiuer. 
danser. 
d^p^cher. 
epier. . 



Mr. Elpbinston's Analysis, toI. i. 
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To escape, frorc 


1 4cliaper. 


To scald, from 


frizzle. 


friser. 


sprain, 


glean. 


gianer. 


spet. 


grapple. 


wrapper. 


shock. 


levy. 


lever. 


skim. 


marry. 


niarier.' 


summon. 


move. 


niouvoir. 


tarnish. 


munch. 


manger. 


taste. 


paint, 


peiudre. 


tanyy 


PHf, 


bouffer. 


trail. 


pout. 


boucJer. 


tumble. 


pelt. 


peioter. 


turn. 


receive^ 


recevoir. 


warrant. 


restrain^ 


restreindre. 


wastCy 



^chauder. 

6preiiidre. 

6peler. 

cboquer. 

ecumer. 

scmondre* 

ternir. 

t^ter. 

tarder. 

trainer* 

toniber. 

tourner. 

garantir. 

g^ter. 

Some few, we observe, while, agreeably to the general 
abbreviating practice, they drop the terminating syllables 
of the original language, yet, strangely and needlessly, prefix 
a preposition in passing to us: thus we have, to anoint, avenge, 
betray, conceal, deliver, enamel, endow, enjoy, embroil, in* 
habit, inherit; from oindre, venger, trahir, celer, livrer, 
6mailler, doner, jouir, brouiller, habiter, and heriter. 

To dote and to rob, from radoter and d^rober, on the con- 
trary, havedisraissed both the incipientandterroinatingsyllables. 

While we have borrowed freely from French verbs, we 
appear to have formed verbs from French participles, — as, 
from the present participle in issanty such as end in ish: — 

To polish, from polissant. 
advertise, avertissant. 

banish, bannissant. 

burnish, bruoissant. 

furnish, foumbsaot, &c« 

III. Latin and Greek. — That we have borrowed freely 
from the Latin, will be evident by merely consulting the long 
list of our verbs which terminate with the letters ate and ct. 
A few examples only are subjoined : 

Abrogate, communicate, consolidate, consecrate, create, de^ 
dicaie, emulate, eradicate, exculpate, fumigate, indicate, 
masticate, nominate, operate, palliate, regulate, supplicate, 
terminate, violate, vituperate. 

Afflict, correct, exact, instruct, predict, retract, transact. 

From the.Greek, Camden instances the following: — 

To call, from K»Xm. To lappe, from Aeinflu. 

cv€ak<t, K^Uu. mocke, lAtntati, 

cut, Koirlu. rappe, P«ir»^ii». 

gatloppe, K»\ifa.ti%9. raze out, Patiir. 

hang, ^yyjta^ah, 9Coff, £xo«'1ftf. 

kisse, Kva-at. seethe, Ziv. 
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We proceed, secondly, to examine the usual modes by 
which our verbs are compounded. These modes are either 
by the use of prefixes or terminations, or both. 

The usual prefixes are, a, ad, bcj oo, con, counter, cfe, dis, 
€, en, ex J for, fore, m, inter, mis, over, per, pre, re, sub, 
super, trans, under ^ with ; lyhich may be thus classed. 

Such as are of themselves independent English words, — 
as, over, under, with; or nearly so, — as, gain, from against/ 
fore, from before. 

Such as. have been introduced from the French,* or from 
the Latin through the medium of the French language, — 
as, a, ab, ad, co or con, 4e, dis, e, en, ex, in, inter, mis, per, 
pre, sub, super, and trans. 

Be and 2^72 have descended to us from the language of our 
forefiithers. 

It is probable that the compounds thus formed originally 
expressed the meaning of the words of which they were com- 
pounded, at least in the languages in which such combinations 
were formed; for, it will be obvious that the transplanting of 
words from one language to another is not confin^ to pri-^ 
mitive words. We have compounds of this description which 
unite the ideas of the component terms,— -as, foresee, instil, 
cmers^, underrate; but a variety of causes, in process of time, 
prove destructive of this propriety and simplicity, introducing 
figurative meanings, arbitrary meanings, and even employ- 
ing them without any meaning, as we have seen in those 
compounds from the French,t which, after prefixing the 
preposition, express no more than the simple words did in 
the language from which they were borrowed. 

It may be desirable to make a few remarks on the influence 
of the prefixes in the composition of words, which may prove 
interesting and useful, at least to such as are inquisitive, yet 
unaccustomed to verbal analysis : in doing which, it must not 
be forgotten, that that universal principle, the love of har- 
mony, powerful in proportion to the musical taste of the 
people, by adopting the orthography to the sounds into 
which inharmonious compounds naturally glide, not unfre- 
quently obscures the component parts of the compound word. 

A, ab, ad. — Most of the verbs formed by the aid of these 
particles were transplanted into the English language in a 
state of composition, and mostly retain their original mean- 
ing; and, it may be presumed, it was for the purpose of 
enriching the language, both in sound and sense, that they 
were introduced. 

* £lphinston*s Analysis, vol. i. p. 181. 
t See p. 76-7, 
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We observe some few words in which the prefix appears to 
have no other effect than by lengthening them to adapt the sound 
the better to the sense^—no inconsidei*able use, it is con- 
fessed, in the language of a highly-civilized people. Of this 
class are, abashj abate^ abide^ amaze, awake^ award. 

It is to be regretted that a practice, which the instinctive 
love of appropriate terms may have originated, should not be 
so controlled by judgment as to be restricted to similar cases. 
We have, however, arouse; which, being a sudden act, would 
be better denoted by a monosyllabic term. A few years since, 
to ameliorate would not have been considered a legitimate 
term, nor had it a place in our dictionaries ; recently, how- 
ever, it is supplanting its more classical parent meliorate^ and 
has found a place in some of our late vocabularies : whether, 
however, this new compound is the ofisprin^ of carelessness 
and ignorance, or the result of the principle to which we 
have briefly alluded, we shall not undertake to determine ; 
but, as to make better, to soften, to improve^ are generally the 
result of persevering labour, we may content ourselves with 
the reflection, that, though it may be of somewhat spurious 
oris^in, it has the plea of specious sound. 

Be. — This prefix, " like the French a or en,'' says Elphin- 
ston,* ^^ copiously communicates or deeply involves in an 
action, a thing, or a quality, — as, bedaub^ besprinkle, bexoail, 
bewilder, &c.,^' with tnis one exception, behead^ in which it 
frightfully expresses privation. 

Con, CO, — Con is an inseparable Latin particle, and, for the 
sake of harmony, drops the final consonant before a vowel or 
an h; or exchanges it for / or /n, when the following syl- 
lables begin with those letters. ^'It signifies,'* says Ains- 
worth, " simulj as, conjungo ; sometimes contra, as, contendo; 
sometimes talde, as, concrepo.^' 

Counter^ from contra. — Both these are used as prefixes, 
and denote opposition of meaning, — as, countermand, counter- 
act, contradict, contravene. 

JDe, dis. — The former is employed before a vowel, the 
latter before a consonant. These Latin prefixes, and the 
English ttn, Elphinstont has denominated " our insepai^able 
prepositions of privation or denial; and, though corres|)ondent 
to the French de or dis, of no such promiscuous service." 

" £/n, undoes or takes away ; dis, denies or divides. Thus, 
undo, undeceive, unhurt/, unleave^ unman, unhallow, &c. / 
disbelieve, disjoin, discountenance ^ dismay, disrobe^ disfranMse^ 
dispirit, disable" &c. 

• Analysis, vol. i. p. 182, 
t Ibid, vol, i. p. 183i. 
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'*»S<Ame Terbi admit either privatise ^fn i^V ^^J; ^ i|*lu^ 
to mipedptey'tMbtti^den, ttncwer^ is' (o remove the peopT^^ 
burden, the cover; whereas, to dispeople^ disburden\ffsQ4fver^ 
are thebpposites brievei'sesof^to people, to burden, to/^cjver. 
So, to unqualify bereaves of qualification ; and, to djl^quqtlh 
conveys disqualification. We say, in fine, unctose itC^^je 
literal 'sense, and ttiselose in the figurative, — as, we unctose 
our lips in order to disclose our mind," » // '^ 

J5^'ei7j out of.— These Latin particles retain theiri^eanjn^ 
with us. The latter is used before the vowels^ as ^lyelf ^^ 
before c,f^ A,/?, and /, — as, examinate, exonercUe, exult^^ ^- 
clmm^ exfoliate y exhaust^ expend^ extend^ &c. The fprn^pr 
beferedther letters. ,^ ' . .V^Ji 

En. — The free use of this preposition as a prefijf, witki'ts 

f primitive meaning, plainly proves that we have liprraw^^ 
ireely from the French. It becomes em before ft, wi^ nnA'^pl^ 

Fory says Elphinston,* " follows its French parent in Wie 
sense oifrom^ out^ or away: thus, forbid, forbear,\fbrsi)ear, 
forsake, forgive^ forget, with the old participle/ now only a 
participial, ^r/or/i. 

Fore has precisely the meaning of before, of which it 'is an 
abbreviation,— as, ^reze)flrn,ybrc^e/, &c. 

In, before the labials 6, m, and /?, is rendered im* It is 
used in two senses. It compounds literally in some few 
examples, — as, to instil, infuse, imprint, inlay ; buj^, ordi- 
narily, it is the adopted negative participle of the Latin, — as, 
incapacitate, invalidate, &c. * 

later ^ between or among, is a separable prejiositiofniH'tfte 
Lutin^ but an inseparable prefix with us. ' ''•^'^ 

Mis invariably conveys the idea of error, — SiS,'msa^ 
misbehasoe, misconstrue^ misjudge, &c. *' 

. Over^^ combines transition, inversion, superiority^ or tij^tiJ^ 
— as, CfoerfUm, overthrow, aoertop, overdo, oterbear, otertahiT^ 

Per, through, and pre, before, preserve their meaning wiWi 
us, — 2i% pervade, preordain, &c. ' \ 

Re, again, is a most useful and elegant prefix, and hasVhe 
same meaning in the English as in the Latin and Frdrii(fi 
languages. Its importance in promoting perspicuity add felfe- 
gance of style would be forcibly seen, if M'e were conittiihia 
otherwise to express the idea it conveys, — as, in r^nimate, 
reconsider, renew, return, &c. &c. 

Sub, under, super, above, trans^ beyond. These classical 
prefixes need no comment. 






• Analysis, vol. i. p. 181. 

t Elphinston's Analysis, vol. i. p. 161. ' ,, f 



. f 
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Un.* — Thia is an inseparable particle, of a privatiye or 
negative signification. It is not necessary to instance many 
examples, — undo, unhangs unloose^ unhallow. 

The following adverbs are also employed in forming a few 
verbs : — back^ tip,t out. The former affords but two exam- 
ples, the two last several, — as, back-bitCj back^slide; upbear^ 
upbraid, uphold^ uprear, &c. out-do, out'go, out-wity out^stripj 

OUt'TUfiy &c. 

We next proceed to notice the terminations of our verbs. 
Many languages have peculiar ending^?, by which, at least, 
their regular verbs are distinguished : thus, the terminations 
of the present tenses of Latin verbs are denoted by o, eo, 
or, to. The English, however, except in the past tenses of 
its verbs, have no such uniform distinctions. 

The unfettered nature of our verbs in this respect will 
strikingly appear, if we but take a view of their variety of 
endings: — 

To holla, ) To die. To rear, 

say, y speak. bless, 

stab* tell. 7 cut, 

physic, tumble, 3 have, 

lead. warm. 9aw, 

flee, scan. vex. 

puff. go. ) cry. 

dig. mow. ) buzz, 

push. leap. 

From which it appears, that every letter serves as a termi- 
nation, except i, u, and jy and with the sounds, although not 
with the characters of the two former, many end. With the 
last, not only no verb, but no English word terminates. 

We have, nevertheless, certam expressive terminations 
with which many end ; so that it is not difficult to classify a 
large proportion of them, particularly of such as are of foreign 
origin. 

The terminations alluded to are, fe, en, er, we, ate^ e. 

Lcy pronounced el; and er. — Mr. Elphinston, with great 
propriety, calls them " diminutive and frequentative endings 
of our verbs, whether verbally or nominally sprung;" in 
proof of which he produces the following striking examples : — 



wrest. 


wrestle. 


bib, 


bibble. 


set. 


settle. 


prate. 


prattle. 


pop, 


' popple. 


wade, 


waddle. 



* Dr. J amieson traces this particle to the Greek anv.^-^Hermes Scyihicuty 
cb, i. p. 16. 

t Elphinston has said, <' Up compounds but two : uphold, upbraid.*' — 
Analysts, vol. i. 

TOL. IV. FART I. G 
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grope, gnfvd. 


dvtiw, <A^i«>i.= 


dwine. dwindk. 


spit, spawL 




WMt, ^t^liJ^tl^; ^ 


<l**iH1, IwW. '' 


bus, huiih. 


^-' {St ' 


pose, puzzle. 


<priiif, tprinkle^ 


bang) ^ daf^c* 


clink, /ing^. 




mix* mingU. 


cbat, thalier^ 


main^ mangle. 


beat, ^o^/er. 


fcrape, lerambU* 


suit f V«^f<*» .V 


cook, . coddle. 


stray, straggle. 


9pUt, splutter.. . 


strive, struggle. 


fly. 1 ^ 


writhe, wriggle. 


flit, > /ftc«er. 


and, perhaps, 
brawl, brangle. 


fleet,) 


gild, gHtier. 


rail, wrangle. 
reel, rumble. 


clack, c/fl«cf. '1 


smack, smdti^. 


feel, fumble. 


stick, stuHit. 


hand J *''"^^^' 




nib, nibble. 


fail, /flZ/et^. 


crumb, crumble. 
curd, curdle. 


wWz,i «^«V<«^ i 


whiff, w/ii^^. 


whine, »Atiig>ff."*^^*i 


rough,) 


sniil^, simper. ' ^i 


>• S i^ti^. 


sing, j^^HiNtr* • ' t'» 


TUff, ) 


glimpse, g:lbtfwr« t^^J 


silck, «ttd(rAt 


stand, , summer. 


jog* j«FSr^^. 


climb, clamber. 


drive, drivel. 


iibe J'/**^' 


nest, mesik. 


bog, ftog-g^/e. 


wave, waver. 


i"". f^:" 


tecJW, 4WW^,., jl 


wiW, w»/<fcr, , \ ^^ 


throat, throHle. 


hind, hinder.-, ,.„[ 
out, tt^<er. "^ 


wad, wattle. 


fond, /wid/f. 


- .vT • 



Although some of the above are obsolete, or ot|ly ^%iei 
by the vulgar, we have preferred tratiscribing theni^ ais 
exemplifying the progressive formation of «iADy v^y useful 
verbs. 

En appears to be merely a harmooioos particle, added to 
nouns both substantive and adjective, for the purpose of 
verbalizing them after the manner of the Anglo-Saxon nn,^— 
thus. 
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Fton A|^t to ffigMen. From iMSi to kmm. 

Ise i^ii^j^Lve eI)^r|;etic particles both in sooa4 aj)d sense, 

at once !^«MPl¥erting into action the objects or qitalitif^ to 
which .dney^ms^ be applied,— as, 

cririe, criticise, Latin, latinize. 

ai^bdT, aiMLoriu, patroti, patronize, 

modero, modernise. eulogy, eulogize. 

equal^ equalise. stigiua, stig$natize. 

Ate id a termination by which Latin verbs are readily 
anglicise, mdre elegant, but less energetic, than the teraii« 
nation prcieeding, although of somewhat similar meaning: 
650 of our verbs lave this ending. 

E final, Elphioiston observes, has frequently the same effect ; 
but it must be remembered, that the e final was, before the 
time of £?haucer, followed by n; and, therefore, whatever the e 
final mayjseejn to denote, is rather to be attributed to the ter- 
mination m^ once o/z, with which our verbs formerly ended,* 
— as, 

breatb, breathe, calf, calve, 

clotb> dothe. half, halve. 

Ct. — '0iie hundred of our verbs terminate with these conso* 
nants, a<Q4 i^hey are mostly of Latin origin ; indeed, there can 
be little dojyibt that the abbreviating principle, before referred 
to, originftW this ending, by dropping the final Syllable of the 
Latin fflBq)ilies,--aa, 

To refract y from refrango, refractura. 

refratty retraho, retracttim. 

' irestrict, restringo, restrictum. 

' ' "^predict, praedico, praedutum. 

It onSy^tenains^ttt we make a few remarks on the verbs 
to be, io make, ^nd'tfy get; which are, either ftom their etymo- 
logy or bs^^ of a somewhat peculiar character. 

• " The Saxon termination of the infinttiTe in an/* Bays Mr. Tyrwhile, 

' *',l|^d l)f^^cl|^g^4l^to.<n^ to lovet^, to /tvm, &e^ and they were beginniug 

to drop ifxe n, io^ love, Xo Itve,^ — JE'way on the Language and Versification ^ 

* This r^nmtk M4II be <)onfhrttied by a reference to Chaucer's works :— 

'* 8om tyrannt is, as ther ben many on, 
,) ;. . .. J^Mtt l^a^b anJbiBrte as b(U?d as any Mqn, 

\ ^ ; Which wold hau lette biro sierven'yxi the place 
*' ' • Wei rather than ban granted him hire grace, 

*' ' ' And hem r^ejoycen inhir croel pride, 

And rekken not to ben an homio\de*"'^Marchanie*sTaie, 
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^he gre^t irregularity of the auxiliary; Verb to ftif,'4J^ifeWii§ 
distinct attention. , It is composed of Words wWc^f^ titf* Wil 
possess the slightest resemblance ; for instance, hri/i^ are^ i§n 
was^ be. \ ' 

Mr^Bosworth* has extracted from Turner's HistorV 6f 'tti 
Anglo-Saxons, and from the valuable manuscripts of the fete 
Mr. Webb, some curious particulars concerning it* which ttiai 
not be unacceptable. 

The Anglo-Saxon verb to beon, from which our auxiliary 
is derived, is traced to no fewer than five sources. * 

The latter gentleman considers that the verb to be do^^ 
not contain the modern philosophical abstract idea of bein^ 
or existence in itself, but that the abstract idea is a refihed 
and improved addition to its primitive meaning, produced liV 
our association of ideas. That the various roots from whidh 
this variegated verb has sprung, originally signified to gT6#, 
to dwell, to stand, &c. * 

: In order to convince himself, suspecting that this verb, in 
most languages, possessed more than ordinary analogy, %& 
wrote it in parallel columns in as many languages as he walb 
acquainted with ; and states, that the first glimpse of light <rti 
the primitive meaning of any part of the verb was caugKt 
from the Italian past participle stato, been^ which is evideiit^r 
derived from the Latin status^ stood. This word occiiris in 
that part of the verb where we say been^ and answers the 
same purpose. That circumstance led to the notice of orte 
similar in the imperative of the Latin sum, I am, which fc 
Sis J €Sy estOy &C.5 where EstOy este, estate, are evidently derived 

{irom the Latin preposition e, out, from, and sto, I stdnd*: so 
he Latin imperative is either be thou or stand thon. 
^"^/He observed further, that the Spanish verb estar may be 
fjljpe^ in.^11 its moods and tenses indifferently with the verb ser^ 
-tp,ocl|*'r'j'^j " ^"' 

The iise of these observations was to convince hirii thdt 
abstract being was not the primitive meaning of this vei*b, 
but that its diversified words proceeded from as many soijrces, 
and being ultimately collectea into the form of one verb, they 
were made to conform to one meaning. 

The Saxon beo^ the direct parent of to be, he considered as 
jcoming from the Greek verb /3/ow, I live; which, pronounced 
as other nations woiild pronounce it, would h^ve a kindred 
sound- 

^ Afn he traced to the Greek verb ei^u, signifying I ain^ 
Pwhich, by a little adaptation of its pronunciation, wotrtd 
^not be so dissimilar. JEim--i ; is, he traced at once to the 

* Elements of Saxon Grammar, part ii. ch. 6. 
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^^94^^^t9p^ p(.Mijp.s^59® jei)$05jfic^ which would only re- 

> , J^of^ T^ conjectured to come, froifl the Gaelic fcffn to'^roto, 
J^ v^^ndwj being letters of the' same organ, and often mter- 

^uf^^^4^fiipS are and were he was iiot so decided j' but 
Ipf^^ht li probable they might come from the Icelandic and 
Danisn er and wer. 

,'Jfl^,Quly observations which remain, relate to the verbs 
to make J to get^ which, if they do not prove useful, may, at 
l^^^^c^nQord entertainment. The vocaljulary of the uuedu- 
5^tpd} ig usually scanty, hence their wants are expressed by 
GHt.«^w verbal si^ns ; and« as intercourse with them is botn 
^f^yoidable, ana, on many accounts, desirable, it sometimes 
fef\pXr^ circumspection not unduly to be influenced by their 
imstoma. The person of cultivated taste avoids the too fre- 
quent application of the same terras, desirous that his style 
^po.iil4 be harmonious as well as intelligible. Those, on the 
^ntrarjTjr who are strangers to such feelings of delicacy and 
grppriety, content themselves if they are but understood, 
^4i^9refore are regardless of wearing out a word by exces- 
fiixe.use. The multiplied meanings of the verbs in question 
40pm tfeena to this lot, particularly the latter. 

. To the verb make^ Dr. Johnson has assigned fifty-nine 
^gnJL^cations, which may moderate our surprise at its frequent 
use 5 accordingly it is not difficult to substitute it, in some of 
its forms, in connexion with suitable nouns, for most verbs 



in the lanc^uao^e. 



This is still more remarkably so with the verb to get^ 

which, although given by the same authority but in eighteen 

significations, from the general nature of those significations, 

will be found of very universal application. To any one 

who has overlooked this circumstance, we would recommend 

ttljii^ observance of how frequently this verb is used in the 

pporse of an hour in familiar conversation. 

\,..Tphe accommodating nature of this verb is well illustrated 

Jiy ;the following imaginary letter to a friend, which appeared 

some years since, in a singular work, entitled " Aristarchus :" 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got your 

Ifle^ter* When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise lor town, 

j]^ut i got wet through before I got to Canterbury; and I 

have got such a cold as I shall not be able to get rid of in a 

Imrisj. I got to the treasury about noon, after I had got 

^^haved and dressed. I soon ^ot into the secret of getting 

a,mamorial before the board, but I could not get an answer 

then ; however, I got intelligence from the messenger, that I 

should most likely get one next morning. As soon as I go^ 
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back to my inn, I got my supper and got to bed : it was not 
long before I got to sleep. When I got up in the morning, 
I got my breakfaSty atid' gd myself dres^v, diat I might get 
out in time to get an answer to my memorial. As soon as I 
got it, I got into the cteiise, and got to Canterbury by eight, 
and about tea-time got home. — I have got nothing more 
particular for you ; and so — ^adieu.'' 



TO A LADY. 

Dying sighs. 

Tearful eyes. 
Souls about to sever — 

Flaming darts. 

Broken hearts — 
These things I leave for ever. 

Bat I send. 

Prom a fnend, 
Wishes pure and glowing ; 

May you find 

Heart and niind 
Wfth peace and joy 6'erflowhig. 

While you live, 

May you give 
Allyour thoaghts to virtue ; 

Tnei^ when time 

Steals your prime, 
Nought shall have power to hurt you; 

J.B. 



EPIGRAM. 



'* Without our sex,*' proud PhilKs cries, 
" Adam could not taste paradise :*' 
Without her sex, then let her know. 
He'd tasted paradise — till now. 
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ASTREA: A Poem; 
ADDafiSSED TO MYRA 



THB 8BVBNTU CANTO. 



** Whoso iheddeth man*» blood, by nuui shall his blood be shed."— QsN stis ix. 6. 

*< Whftt we sow, we shall reap ; tod the seeds whereof earth is not worthy 
^ Strike their roots in a kindlier soil, and ripen to harvest" 

S^uiBEY^Virion qf Judgment. 



I. 

Sabina, frotti her wiadow, looked abroad 
Upon the diataut scene of bill and wood ; 
Tbe sport suspended, she had 'vantage ta'en 
Of brief petiremeot from tbe giddy train : 
To bar tbe proapect could no cbeer impart, 
A bodiNf heaviness subdued ber beart 
She knew not why— and many a thought distrest 
Flashed o'er her brain, and laboured at her breast. 
Ye faithful consorts I feel ye not the same 
Dart in suspense along the trembling frame. 
While fond affection leagues with fonder fear. 
And forms strange images of tender t:are ? — 
But her's was more— 'twas preternatural pain ; 
She mused, in doubt to go or to remain — 
When, lo ! a hideous sight to blast her view. 
And prove her terror's secret warnhig true, — 
The murderer past, with wild and phrensied stare. 
And in his grasp the blood.red dagger bare : 
He rolled his eyes on her, and gazed with dread-^ 
Then turn'd— and, like a sprite of evil, fled. 
What burning thoughts then crowded fast on thee, 
Sabina ! and overwhelmed thy spirit, like a sea? 
** His blood-red steel — ^liis mad dbtempered glare— 
His bosom stain'd — his dark mysterious air; 
What means it all t — good heavens, uphold me now, 
Or I shall fail beneath the threatened blow : 
My husband— oh, my hustwnd!** 

— then amain 
She flew<— she saw his blood — she found him slain ! 
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II. 



Frantic she gaz'd, nor ^bed her f^e n tefiCy .> • 
For paogd Mtense luid dried the sourccA there \-^ i 
What power upheld her soul, and winged hex fli^hi; 
To fetch ber son to this delirioas sight? 
Her brain was throbbing — madding — and, aU dumb^ 
Awfully csllniy she brought him to the roon^;-*-* 
The Son beheld his Father in his blood- 
He clenched his palms^ and raised hb eyes^ and stood 
Without a word — full of one thought — while she 
Gazed on the slain and him in agony ; 
And that deep sympathy— that once but blessed— 
The consciousness of misery increased. 



HI. 

Wild were the accents of most wild despair 
From his wrung soul, who stood a statue there : 
Then q)read on the paternal corse, — like rain, 
Outgushed the bitterness of heart and brain. 
But other thoughts Sabiua's mind upheld. 
Which rous*d him up, like thunder when reveaPd — 
'' Haste ! haste ! — arise, my son ! nor weep in vain^ 
Nor waste thy breath to mourn a father slain ; 
I saw his murd'rer— haste! to vengeance speed—- 
Arise — pursue — avenge— this cursed deed ! 
Away, my son *' 

" O, mother ! where]«->oh ! where ?^ 

The frantic mother pointed-*- 

" There! there! there! 
Heaven will direct thee 1 I can say no more — 
Behold thy father weltering in his gore !— — 

He's gone — he's gone to lay thy murderer low. 

And make him such as thou — as thou art now ! 
Why did he not, .when thee he reft of life, 
Bosom the dagger in thy wretched wife? 
Wife ?— no wife now ! — thy lonely widow I ! 
Now thou art dead, I will be dead to joy ; 
Bat not to close thine eyes, catch thy last breath. 
And smooth the rugged passage down to death-^ 
This is a pang ! yet I will press a kiss; 
To have stolen it not unfelt it had been bliss. 
'Tis well— one solace now why should there be. 
Now thou art not^ to comfort me for theef' 
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IV. 



So saving, on her bleeding lord 9|ie pi^esi 
Th' nnffflt embrace, and strained him to her brea4t« 
Stii:^ tlioughtt of angnish harrow'd upher sou^V * 
As quite subdned her to their wild control, . 
And hh her void of sense ^a fearful pause 
In nature, and suspension of her laws* 
Now up she starts, as when a serpent stings^ 
T^ peasant from his dreary slumber springs. 

" My son 1 my son !" — 

— and from the scent of deaths 
That spectacle of blood, she hasteneth« 
Distracted — furious — in her face was fear, 
Her eye was anguish, and her brow despair. 
Those friends she met, who shared her joy so late. 
Upon each visage blank amazement sate : 
The frantic widow, hapless mother, they 
Preyented in her miserable way ; 
Hegesias and Egeria, 'nioag the train« 
With interrupted utterance thus began — 

<^ Alas ! thy son pass'd by, with all that showed 
The fierce avenger of some deed of blood — 
Poor Iphigen ! she stay'd him in his course. 
He seem'd to know her not — and threatened force; 
She pleaded her true love, to learn the cause^ 
And clasp*d his knees—* No time for am'rous paiise-*- 
Behold it there !' — he cries, and bursts away, 
Fierce as a storm, impatient of delay." 

Sabina rav'd— " Behold it there, indeed ! 

Do you not know who made my husband bleed ? 

'Twas he ! *twas he ! who broke open our cheer 

With the dark matter for Aristes' ear. 

Come! come! behold the friend you loved so Weil, 

Behold my husband weltering where he fell !*' 



They went— they saw him lying, bathed in blood — 
Nor long that object Iphigen withstood ; 
Her weaker frame, o'erpowePd by strong alarms. 
She shrieked, she fainted in her mothers arms ; 
And she had fallen with the lovely maid, 
But for Hegesias present to her aid : 
Supported on her breast, she held her child — 
Sabina viewed them, then with utterance wild : 
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" Ay ! ay ! t^ck otber ye nmy tbus smttiii}) 
But my support is overtfafowo wad shiiti : 
Once I could lean on liis sustaining breast. 
As she on yours— in his embraces btest j 
But see, 'tis oVr ! — And hatb this scene of dread 
Reft thee of sense and motion, gentle maid ? 
Who was to him the dearer— she or I? 
Her spirits shrink from ttih, and mine defy. 
My heart-strmgs are of steel ! else they shoald break 
If she be thus — and would for thy dear sake. 
Where is my vaunted love? *tis passed away 
E'en as the breath bath parted from thy clay; 
Cold as thy clay it is 1^1 lov'd thee not — 
I did— I did — be death my instant lot I 
Break, break my hard heart, and dissolve this life ! 
Conclude this eutwiu'd and internal strife ) 
No*-kit me live ! to weep hi^iile for aye. 
For tears eternal should bedew bis day !'^ 

Phrensied she tore her b«ir««^WIiy should I dwdl 
On sorrows thai are past the muse to teU ? 
Let fall the Grecian painter's veil-»No power 
Of friendship ought console her in that hour. 

VI. 

The assassin gaui*d*-not high in guilty, prid^^ 
With pangs unfelt before, the lofty I(|e ; 
And, as be went, he often look'd behind*-** 
He heard th' avenger's voice in every wind ; 
The sun fell cold, as shock'd at his drc^d crJiiM^ ^ 
And icy» like the wintry moon^ on him — 
The earth with hollow human voices spake) 
Accusing echoes, for Aristea' sake. 

** Why is all this? — my blood chills in each mf. 
And tumults wild distract my burning brain ! 
His ghost torments me with repeated criesi 
And claims my blood for his the sacrifice : 
Heaven thunders in my ears its judgments dread. 
Because by me the good Aristes bled ; 
His virtues — O ! against my soul they plead. 
Augment my misery — make me damned indeed t ^ 
No I on the tyrant should the thunder fall — 
Conscience convicts me — I should bear it all* 
If tyrants had no tools for their commands. 
Their proper deeds must soil their proper bands. 
On me! on me!*'— 

A voice like thunder pealed ; 
It startled him— -and Lausus stood revealed :— 
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** Turn^ bta<M)<hoand, tuni I — Utra thee, thou ftend of bell. 
By whose black b«ad my vbrtuous father fell P 

" Behold, th' aivenger comes I" 

—the murd'rer cried, 
Yet rous'd his couragei a^^d his foe defied ; 
But much he ahcank ill body and in limb, 
For guilt already had nigh conquered him ; 
The thought of vengeance neiv'd his foe amain*- 
The thought of teogeance for a father slain. 
Blood would have blood — the sbedder bit the dust— 
And murder speeds to Hell, and so shall lust. 

VII. 

** Ghost of my father ! now thoa art avenged, 
Thy murderer's triumph is to mourning changed ; 
But yet what is his life compared with thine ? 
A caitiff's with a father's all divine 
For vktue and compassibB ?**it had been 
A sentence and a pmushment more keen. 
He should have wearied out his life, and felt 
The thorns of coqadenoe that must torture guilt. 
Thou, murderer ! I've been merciful, but He 
In Heaven will not forget to punish thee !" 

•*0, spare thy fearful words!" the assassin said — 
<• I look upon eternity with dread ; 
But, by the power whose awful frown I fear, 
To doom me soon to darkness and despair, 
'Twas fhm no hate, but at a monarch's best, 
I raised the hand of blood against the Best. 
Fired not thy mother's beauty Candia's king? 
He was the serpent— I was but the sting ! 
He multiplies his venom at his will ; 
Though one Is c^rush'd, yet fear another still/' 

Thus dying, the assassiti then revealed 
What with revenge Sabina's bosom steeled, 
And such a doom for Antilistos wrought, 
As equalled the extent of vengeful thought. 

Tears, as he heard, gushed forth from Lauaus' eyes, 
And diverse passions in his mind arise — 
Then not alone he mourned his fetfaer slain ; 
Was not bis very vengeance e'en in vain ? 
Then, in his rage, he threw his weapon do#n. 
And, wild in spirit, turned and bnrried on; 
His mother was among his thooghts«-<^and he 
Did haste t» soolh to* in her m^y. 
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VIU. 



A peotive dawn of gladness o*er his miod 
Shed a faint sickly glow and undefined) ; i- 

As he beheld the Qarden of that day 
Of happiness — so sadly past away I 
That thought o'ercast the struggling glimpse of joy 
With the black oow-^the d^rk futurity. 
So on he parsed ; but, lo I be stops againi 
And w^eps beside an Orange-tree amain : , , 

That was his father's favourite^ nursed with care, , 
And still he blest it as it grew more fair ; r 

He thought upon the innocent delight, 
That filled his Father's eyes with pleasure bright. 
As, tending it, he saw Its fruit of gold 
Adorn the branches, and the plenty told. 
Intensely now be mused in silent grief. 
Till streamed a shower of tears to his relief; 
And, In that point of time, along bis brain 
Did roll bis youth of bliss, bis age of pain. 
But now he passes— yet again returns — 
Then filially solicitous he burns ; 
Now passes occe for all, while cloudless ^Eve 
Presented pleasures he might not receive. 

In happier times, be had stayed to view, alone. 
The broidery o'er Sol's western chamber thrown— 
No more — 'tis past, 'tis past away — oh, shroud 
Thy parting glory, Phcabus, in thick cloud ; 
Be coloured like his woe ! . 

He stops once more — 
^s at the bower of pleasure^ gone and o'^r I 
There had his Parents proved of wedded joy 
The hours of paradise without alloy ; 
There he to Ipbigen trilled many a lay 
Of guiltless love, and gazed his soul away. 
Thoughts of past joy but tnote his woe increase -- 
Sweet mixed with gall turns bat to bittemefist 
So many thoughts of bliss then crost his mind, 
That he roust enter there, belike to find 
Full satisfaction, in a frenzy quest, 
Those joys were most assuredly supprest; 
And then he found whom he bad meant to 8e<^— 
His Mother slumbered— ashy pale her cheek — 
Nor breath from her wan tips beseemed to rise. 
Nor stirred a vein, fior changed her fixed eyes ; 
Of death the very symliol she appeared — 
As pale stood Laustis, nor a motion dared ; 
But watched her silently with awful dread, 
Like sculptured mournex o'er the marble dead. 
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Long had Sabina's grief scorned friendship's balm — 
Till, spent^ it sunk into a iiudden calm 
Of weariness and deep despair, that will 
Shew something of the former tempest still. 

** Within Urat arbour," wildly 6ad, she erJed, 
" His faithful spirit still may love to bide I 
He^ while on earth, loved there with me te be. 
And there, perhaps, his spirit waits for me — 
ril meet him there !*' — 

Then from the Mnguitie scene. 
To where her forpier paradise had been. 
With phre«etic wild tenderness she went, 
Nor would to friendly fellowship consent : 
She kiss^deaeh flower^ bedew*d it witha.teiU'^ 
And mourned she fouad not her Ariatcf theft ; 
TiH faint and fainter grew the power of grief. 
And pitying heaven in slumber sent relief 

END OF THE SEVENTH CANTO. 



SON G— BACCHANAL. 

BcAuvys charms may please^ 

^Aii4 s» tmiy honour's feather ; 
And frieqdahip (by degrees) 

May stfeugthen in fine wefttfaer: 
Wisdi»m is eay keattvd, . . 

And ^ryHuiist be won; 
Buitniepleasmre is imparted 
. from rosy wine alone. - 
' ■, j> . 
J'hen why should meu thus sigh 

For b^utyi fame, or power, 
$ii)ce.two with him must die^ , 

Aod oue may last an hour 1 
Tliere's nothing 'neath tb&sun,. 

So binds warm hearts together. 
As the streams from grapes that run 4 

And may they run foi: ever. , . J. A ^ G. 
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. 1:7 lo 

/IRE FAIRS AND SIMILAR AMUSBiiEKTS HftWBiaUSdTO 

THB iMORALS OF THE UOWER ^XADBBS^i '^m 

. - • . il ■iJ'- 
Thb Opener of the present que8tio% and thoee BMtaDd»M wk* 
supported bim, maintained that fairs aad anDBemmit8>c^<^a 
similar description are injurious to tiie morals of the Id war 
classes of society. The following is the sofastaoce ^ tfaf 
arguments which were advanced in support of that aptiimn^ w 
It is well known that &irs are places to which^^R^butlM 
lowest and most degraded classes of indiTiduals resort* * i A 
great proportion of these consists of thieves aafid -vaigaboqdsi 
who gain a livelihood by pluadertng the rest of eoeiety ; and 
they can never find better opportunities of oarryio^ on Omt 
depredations than at such places as fiiirs^ where the ofagdcds 
of their plunder are overwhelmed with iritoKication^ mM. 
thereby rendwed incapal^e of resistance. We seUooSyiwi^ 
may say, never hear or a fair being held without Humer«Rii 
robberies having been committed; and not ool^ are. men 
deprived of their property at these res<Nrtft- of. tmeves^ inA 
murders also, of the most atrocious kind, are fr^uetiily 
perpetrated. Why should we, therefore, cooiden'it'deshP- 
able to give these robbers such opportulutie»t fiitf.jfarii^f' 
ing on their depredations on society, as tbay bai^ at.fiifk 
and similar places of amusement, if such they can^ibe 
called i They should rather be termed places of nluiKleirk and 
crime of every description. Thev afford, indeed^ ugriat 
amusement to tho^e who reap such >ple»li|iiLfauDvqsfei:fi^ 
them ; but it is such amusement as leads tbem uUfaUteljrtito 
forfeit their lives to the laws of their, country. ^ WoiiU{iti»il 
be better if those laws were such aa to <preve9ti<erini0>tfrail 
beii% committed, by withholding the opportunity ^ii4hnl do 
hold out inducements to robbery and murdei!; aUd t|tt»;^ 
inflict the punishment of death in the way ofrete^UationPijOBv 
opponents cannot deny, that &irs hold out such inc^mteite> 
Let them show us, if they can, wl^ere there are greater :iiii 
ducements, and better opportunities for the aHmmssidi^iiof 
crime. Such places are infested, not mer^y by « few -picfo 

Sockets, but by numerous gangs of the roost iavet0i]iitei)and 
etermined banditti, who would aacrificie the lives of'theit 
victims rather than fail of stripping them ^f their propettgri 
What is there of pleasure in fiurs sufficient t4» countertNilaficd 
these monstrous evils, to which those who frequent t8Ujo)i 
places of amusement are momentarily subjected? Noithuigj 
indeed, beyond the satisfection which some of thd \Uiwbr 
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orders of society find in revellin|^ in drunkenness, and in 
indulging their grovelling propensntieB for every description 
of vice. 

y} fD^inik6iifiiei» itsdf, whtch constttutes one of the t^Uef cha- 
racteristictroffkirs^ isa vice sufficiently degrading to stamp 
such places with ignominy. When they are held in the 
«iigUb«xlirliODd of the m^ropolisi it is well known that the 
Btr&^t8\so swantt with dratiken men, prostitutes, and jiiek- 
pockfetSy that it is not only disgusting, but also dangerous, to 
fites'^cmg them; and that, at such times, it is impossible for 
resp^staUe females to leave their houses. It will, perhaps, 
U^rstud, that the lower class of people would find plenty of 
Opportunities for drunkenness, if fairs did not exist. But our 
i4>poiient8 must admit, that the same evils are not so likely to 
bnsue when intoxication is indulged in at public-houses, scat- 
icrad IB different parts of the town, as when thousands of 
hidivkluadft collect vrithin a very small space, with no other 
bkject tin view than that of indulging themselves,' not only in 
AounkeMess, but ^ko in every other vice to which it 
ieads^. 'Yoaithof berth sexes ate led away by sudi allare- 
nsnt^iand'can too often ddite the commencement of a vicious 
mtfl priBHiM caiaeer firom them. They become associated 
ffftbtthose who have already been inured to mischief; and 
areledon; 'i^ep by stcip, until they at tast end their lives on 
4%a gelkmsi '^ese ^e not imaginary evils resulting from 
niM.iLTheV are evils which occur as often as fkirs them- 
sdlveay) f^iere iw nothing more calculated to deprave the 
JbtiAdsMj^piitli^ e^cially of the lower orders of society, 
jshigBe ijioral eduk>ation has been neglected, than the allaring 
d^Gicli^^Te^nted to their senses at such places^ and the ex« 
olnj^le^nndi^out to them by those who have adopted vice us 
Aftiti^iiaifedMon. Ileason and ^ud^ment are here subdued "bj 
tihe'ifoKevof passiop, and passion itself rendered ungovern- 
able ihisr intoxication ; so that the subject of it is drawn on im- 
fleiEccij^bly, till^he finds himself at last too far advanced in the 
caf^ei^oftjrfme torec^^e. The fear of punishtiient, as well 
a^ridiB^fictatedc^ morality and religion, are forgotten; and 
theilove of idleness and pleasure, strengthened by the ex- 
Itoiples windi are before him, induce him to consider plunder 
okoap eader «fid more eligible method of obtaining a liveli- 
hood tfaan honest industry. Fairs, of all amusements, are 
the^iadst likely to deprave the minds of youth. They have 
hoie I €fvfry opportunity of becoming allied with others that 
have! «lifeidy commenced the practice of vice. They are fre- 
4aeBtly) iHiprOtected either by relatives or friends, and they 
b^eollie'^an easy prey to the temptations and allurements 
placcid b^fo^e them by their new associates. 
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We have heard of various instances in which females, who 
before had borne respectable characters for industry and 
virtue, have had sufficient reason to deplore having ever 
frequented such amusements as fairs, — who have been drawn 
from a life of honest industry to one of vice and infamy ; and 
who have proceeded from vice to crime, till their lives have 
been sacrificed to the vengeance of the law. It is for oar 
opponents to point out the good, which is connected with fidra^ 
that can preponderate over these evils. We perceive no* 
thing in them but temptations calculated to destroy every 

Erinciple of virtue, and to lead those who frequent them to 
abits of idleness and depravity. 

The time which is spent at fairs might be employed for 
purposes far more rational. It would be more beneficial 
to the poor themselves, as well as to society, if the former 
chose such amusements as are rational, and calculated to 
invigorate their health without depraving their morals, in 
preference to such as are to be founa at &irs. What amuse* 
ments do fiiirs afford? The chief enjoyments which those 
who frequent them receive, arise from drunkenness and 
licentiousness. Another class of amusements consist in picking 
pockets, in the commission of desperate robberies, and the low 
est gambling. These are the amusements which we generally 
read of in the public prints, after the fairs are over. The re- 
sults of them are to be found at the different police-offices, m 
Newgate, and finally on the scaffold. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the music, and the different 
descriptions of shows, afford amusement. With respect to 
the former, there is nothing very melodious in the trom- 
pet and large drum used at such places ; and, if those who 
fi;o there are drawn by the charms of their melody, they may 
indulge their ears daily in the streets with music equally 
enchanting. If they go there to see the animal creation, which 
is the only sight at fairs worthy of the attention of a rational 
being, they may indulge their curiosity to a much greater 
extent by going to Exeter Change, where they may venture 
without any risk of being plundered of their property, or 
corrupted in their morals. As for the other species of shows 
exhibited at fairs, they consist of nothing but buffoonery 
of the lowest description, or of sleight of hand^ which afford 
excellent instruction to pick-pockets and gamblers. Fairs 
form the best schools to which this class of the community can 
go, in order to render themselves perfect in the knowledge of 
their arts ; and as they, like other classes of society, place 
their hopes of future eminence in the perfection of their 
knowledge, they very wisely endeavour to carry away as 
much of it as they can. 
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^Mn]( )|tai^lSiiiv4hd«M>b6 put down \iy ftiagistetial ^tlmril^. 
'i^^v[msiYf^sW>kisi^h^ ik^»ei injuVimis Id thelnoMib <^ 
a«lM(^ ni»M ty^^rif them ; atid tlutt tfaey afe bo^ hts b«cft> 
f3ifre&4f<#)i^^^:^'i»t)€^sottr op|:M>i)emtB can bring fbrwtrdiBMue 
dlrtdklnsr^y^dft d^'good resulting from iuth pbmes orf aiiHite- 
miUBill^ €if fihich' we are yet tgnoranf, 9o a? tc co«iiterbatao€i& 
t^tti#iniMfo4rtess \dvils tiotoriouslyconneeted whb thetti^ A09O- 
*^fety'4f^gtllTjii9tiy come to the conclusion, not only tliat'tiley itK 
XJneir^ nfOV^ls^aM therefore it would be better to avoid fremicoH- 
otagsAbidjibut ev^n4bat tbey ought to be put down by leginativie 
power. But we will not go so far at present, as it is not re- 
i^Ii^etf bf us, as to suggest the use of legislative authority to 
imoi^vi^ with these nuisances, especially as other means may 
'aM9wferllke purpose of doing so. Our opinion of the lower 
odlabuMiof the oeople of England is not so bad, as tosuppcfse 
flfha^^liey* W^onld not be contented with amusements of a more 
-iflanljr'af^"' rational nature, than the gratification oft^iB^r 
abai^r-^tiipeflfditt^s, if they were pointed out to thefm/ t Let 
{jtteirfifff^ntion be first drawn to intellectual amusements, sdeh 
'^fikiai^ caletBdated to improve their morals, and render thcnii 
^wdttliy^^'lbe iKHiie of rational beings. I^t this be done, 
^ttfdon^slittll'find that fairs, especially as they e^dstat pre^ 
Hi«n4|Viil^ooA dUea natural death. In order to accomplish this 
mn^l^i^uiAJckanies' institutions be formed in difierent parts of 
the country, so as to teach the lower orders of society the 
ifimitUil^^f truth and knowledge. If this were done^ we 
€nididqr':ilnd>itli&t the mechanic would prefer spending kts 
-ktisilre^dfofffs -at ^ucb places of instruction, to revelling iiv 
odrwiifkeiine^s, and in other species of depravity, at fairs^^ 
(BfiNiitUng,* perhaps, can injure society so much^ as to allow 
'^flbeiJj^dwer "Ord^s of people to remain only Aoi^ civilized. 
xi&ttfaoi^dsW'to tke present state of society in this country, the 
lehilBrenr^' tile 'poor are sent to charity-schools, where they 
"A&sxxi^olveBiA and write. Until very lately, they had bdt 
sKttilcooppoi^tunity to improve their minds by adding to their 
lorigiifialr'stock of knowledge, because they were destitute of 
2an^placse? where- they migM; apply for intellectual instmctien. 
'^ttirtiang can prove more satisfactorily the desire of the lower 
ickite&ifof vAdmdUals of obtaining a knowledge of the priu^ 
aoqaHs ofth^r tradbs, than the rapidity with which mechanics* 
dBatftoflions ificrease all over the country. Ei^agements of 
'tehn^^Ld^srt^p^ion, M properly encouraged, woald render it 
(Uttd^fcessary t6 use any authority for puttiiig down fairs. 
Thfase'who used to 'ftequcnt such places as the latter, wrhen 
^mc^^hey have tasted miellectual enjoyment, find it theik* 
interest to render themselves masters of their arts,' ani 
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make their homes comfortable for themselves and their fa- 
milieSy rather than subject them^elves to be plundered of their 
property at fair^, or to spend their money in the licentious^ 
g^ratification of their passions. 

Although yye consider intellectual improvement of the first 
iipportai^ce relating to the poor, yet we would by no means 
deprive tb^m of amusements of any kind, provided they 
be innocept and rational. I^et them be such as would be 
conducive to their health, and not those found at fairs, whose 
very tendency is to injure both mind and body. Health is 
seldom the result of. drunkenness, and the pleasure attending 
it, if there be any, is of short duration ; whereas, if the poor 
M^ere to choose such manly exercises as criketting, wrestling, 
rowing, throwing an iron bar, or others of a similar, or a 
lighter nature, they would conduce to the preservation and 
improvement of their health ; and they would be able ta 
reflect on such amusements, when past, without any upbraid- 
ing recollections. But, when they have spent every farthing 
of their money at fairs ; and when, in addition to that^ they 
have debased their minds, and ruined their health) by revelry 
and debauchery, what must be their reflection wheji sucji 
amusement is over ? — when hunger begins to invade their 
&milies, and they have nothing to satisfy its cravings?— and 
when illness deprives them of the hope of being able, for 
some time, to relieve the distresses of those who look up ta 
them for support ? Instead of endeavouring to excel one 
another in debauchery, let the lower orders be taught andt 
encouraged to excel each other in bodily strength, in agility 
and de^iUerity of limb, and particularly in intellectuar and 
moral endowments. Mind and body would thus be alik^ 
improved, iqdividual happiness would be promoted, and the 
state, when necessary, would be able to oppose its enemies by 
" men of irpp." 

Upon the whole, looking upon the evil tendency Qf fairs in 
geAeral ; reflecting upon tpe numerous vices, robberies, and 
miirders^ committed at them ; upon the depraving influenc^^ 
which they have ppon the minds of youth or both sexes ; and 
not beingable to perceive any good which can result from them, 
while there are several other species of amusements calculated 
to promote the pleasure^ of the poor, without depraving their 
morals ; we are necessarily led to the conclusion, that Fairs, 
are injurious to the Morals of the Lower Orders. 

The Advocates of Fairs argued to the following effect : 
—We hold it to be indisputable, that the poor must have 
some amusements; nay, that they ought to have amuse- 
n ENTs. Fairs seem to be aspecies of amusement adapted to their 
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ipinds and habits : this is the case, or they would not frecinent 
them. Unless, therefore, their evil tendency can be decidedly 
shewn, all interference for their suppression is uncalled for, 
ii»proper, and mischievous. The amusements of the poor have 
as good a claim to be respected as the amusements of the rich. 
Let no one presume to invade them merely because they are 
peculiar to the poor. 

What areth^ mig^hty reasons urged against the continuance 
of fairs ? First, those who frequent them sometimes get in- 
toxicated. Really, it might be supposed that intoxication 
was unknown, except when fairs induced men to depart from 
sobriety. Is there no intoxication at any other times, or in 
any other places? Is a drunken man so rare a spectacle, that 
we must go to a fair to see one? Are the streets of the 
metropolis quite free from such persons, when there are no 
fairs ; that is, during the greater part of the year? On the 
contrary, are not instances of the most brutal intoxication 
frequent even on the Sabbath-day, when fairs are never 
held ? Men will occasionally degrade themselves by excessive 
drinking whetherrfaifs exist or not ; and, to abolish them on 
this account, — to forbid to the decent and the orderly the 
amusement of a fair, because persons of a different character 
are brutal and disorderly at fairs and all other placesy—is at 
once revolting to reason and repugnant to justice. 

Females or improper character age to be found also at 
fairs. Alas ! such ar^ to be met with in all places of resort. 
The theatres abound with them ; the churches are not exempt 
from their presence; the public streets are crowded with them : 
and are we to be told, that it is an objection to fairs that such 
characters infest them? If fairs are to be suppressed on this 
account, then, to make the reformation complete, must all 
places of amusement be shut up, — the temples of public wor- 
ship must be closed, especially of an evening, — even the 
streets themselves must be vacated by the respectable part of 
of society, and every house declared to be under a strict 
blockade. 

But fairs are attended by pick-pockets. — True I so is a con- 
cert — a public lecture — a horse-race — a lord mayor's shew — 
an execution — -a procession of charity-children round the 
boundaries of a parish — a review — a proclamation of peace — 
an election — a public funeral — an auction — the ascent of a 
balloon — a rowing-match — an illuminatioi) — a ship-launch ; in 
fiict^ wherever great numbers of persons are collected, pick- 
pockets will naturally resort. But what then ? Are we to 
forbid persons assembling for a laudable or innocent object, 
because thieves may intrude among them? If so, let us 
at least be consistent. L^t it not be permitted to men to 
assemble for any purpose, social, commercial, political, or 
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religious. Let the Bank, the Exchange^ the courts of law, 
be closed ; for those who live by plunder frequent them all. 

But upon what authority did the opponents of fairs repre- 
sient murder as of frequent occurrence at those places? From 
the manner in which it was spoken of, one would suppose 
that it was as common as cakes and ale. If so, we may 
expect, after next Bartholomew Fair^ to see in the London 
Gazette a regular list of the killed, wounded^ and missing. 
But where are the instances? Strange, if they are so numerous, 
that we could not be favoured with the mention of owe/ That 
murder generally, or even frequently, is Committed at fairs, we 
boldly deny; and, although it were presumptuous to affirm that 
no instance of it is to be fo And, we yet feel considerable confi- 
dence in challenging the recollection of o«r opponent tor 
produce one. Of the terror that pervades our streets durkig 
the continuance of a fair in the vicinity of London, we^ 
though inhabitants of the metropolis, must profess ourselves 
utterly ignorant. We walk the streiets at sflch- times: as freely ,- 
dnd with as great a sense of security, as at any other. 

Of the shows exhibited at fairs, one has-been admitted to^ 
be in itself unobjectionable: our opponents have been kind 
enough to allow us to take a peep at the wild beasts. The 
tigers, the wolve'fe, and the hysenas, are, it seems, very harm- 
less company ; but then we ought not to go to a fair to visit 
them, because we may see them with much more moral 
safety at Exeter Change. Now, it is pretty clear that it is- 
only the inhabitant of London, or its neighbourhood, that 
has this opportunity. Unless the country labourer gratify 
his curiosity when these animals are brought almost to bis 
door at the village fair, he is not likely to gratify it at all ; 
for it would be scarcely worth while for a labouring man in 
Cornwall or Northuriiberland to make a journey to London 
merely for the purpose of visiting Exeter Change. But there 
is another reason which may induce a poor Londoner to pre^ 
fer the fair to the Change. The beasts, when abroad, are 
less fastidious as to their company than when at home. When 
they are making their progress through the provinces, he 
who has much curiosity and little money may enjoy the salne 
pleasure for sixpence, which, when the illustrious animals are 
settled at their head-quarters in the Strand, would cost about 
seven times that sum. This is surely a consideration to him 
who has to support a wife and family upon three shillings and 
sixpence per diem. He is naturally unwilling to pay the total 
returns of one day's labour, however anxious he may be to 
*' see the lions ;" and who shall blame him ? 

The rest of the iimusements of a fair have been condemned 
in toto. They consist principally, it is said, in " buffoonery of 
the lowest description." We cannot, indeed, say much in 
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fitvour of the histrionic powers of the itinerant Thespians, 
who exhibit at these places. But is low buffoonerjr peculiarly 
the delight of the lower orders ? Do their betters exhibit a 
more correct taste in their amusements? Have not the 
audiences of our metropolitan theatres long been content to 
be pleased with precisely the same kind of low buffoonery a 
month or six weeks after Christmas in every year? Are there 
any symptoms of the taste of these persofis improving ? Is it, 
or is it not true, that in an establishment that has been pom- 

Eously denominated '^ the national theatre/' a French buffoon 
as been retained to delight those (certainly not of the lowest 
class,) who pay seven shillings each for admission into the' 
boxes, — firsts by performing with astonishing accuracy all the 
evolutions of theit wooden hero Mr. Punch, and subsequently 
by shewing how nearly a rational creature {if suck) can 
imitate that respectable animal an ape ; and all this for the 
«ery moderate remuneration of a hundred and fifiy pounds per 
weekf If this be true, let the middle and tfie higher classes 
look at home, instead of reprobating the low buffoonery 
which pleases their inferiors at a country fair. 

The tricks of the juggler have been supposed by our op- 
ponents to afford excellent instruction for pick-pockets, and 
fiiirs have in consequence been deemed the oest schools 
to which students in that art can resort. It is worth ob- 
serving, that this is the only objection which has been taken 
to any of the exhibitions of a £xir on moral grounds; and it is 
quite impossible to suppose that this was seriously intended. 
No, no! — thieves do not resort for instruction to Mr. Gyngell 
ax Mr. Inrfeby. The juggler's spectators are very different 
persons. They are, for the most part, not very wise, but 
very honest people, who seek only to gratify that love of the 
wonderful, which seems inherent in human nature. 

Some of the opponents of fairs have conceded (not veiy 
consistently with tn^ir other opinions on the subject,) that it 
is unnecessary to have recourse to legislative or magisterial 
interference for their suppression. They would teach the 
people better ; and, in the first place, they would make them 
intellectual. It is taken for granted, that if intellectual and 
sensual amusement were both presented to them, that they 
would prefer the intellectual. Let us see how the fact 
stands with regard to those who have the option. Let us 
look at the middle classes, who have usually a tolerable 
education ; and at the higher orders, who have generally a 
good one. Now, do the great majority of those classes exhibit 
much of intellectual taste ? ,Do the middle classes devote 
their leisure to the cultivation of their minds? — No! their 
recreations are eating, drinking, and card-playing. Do the 
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bigfaer clctsses, after they qtiit the school or the celle^, upend 
any large portion of their time in the studies of their youlh I 
Do they not more frequently devote the whole of it to par- 
sHiits the most sordid and illiberaH And, with these things 
before us, can we entertain any very sanguine hopes of 
making the lower classes of society prefer the intellectual 
to the sensual i Man has too much of the animal in bis com^ 
position for such a result to be general. — Those who would 
abolish fairs, ^vould give us mechanics' instttutiotis^ Thit»y 
like any other substitute, will do extremely well for those 
who like it ; but what is to become of those who do not I 
No one can choose an amusement for another; for the 9aiiie 
thing which affords great delight to A, is a great burden toBi. 
— A part of the labouring population will find amusement in 
mechanics' institutions; but another part (and the latter 
part, for the number of the intellectual in any class of society 
IS small,) will receive no pleasure from listening to lectures 
on the gases, or expositions of the law of gravitation. The 
refined taste and philosophic organization of those who oppose 
fairs prevents them from being pleased with the amusements 
which are to be found at such places ; but those who frequent 
them are pleased, and they will not be pleased with any thing- 
better. The project of making all mankind intellectual, is 
perhaps the most hopeless that was ever formed by man. ' 

Mechanics' institutions? And why not ploughmens' inniiivL'^ 
tions ? Is that harmless and meritorious class of men en* 
gaged in agriculture— a class as numerous as it is respectable' 
— to have no amusements ? And, if they are to have any, 
what are they to be ? We hear nothing of any institutions for 
them.. 

But the opponents of fairs will not confine the poor entirely 
to the " feast of reason." They will allow them certain 
bodily exercises. They have no great objection to a game at 
cricket, a match of wrestling or rowing, pitching the bar,* 
and so forth. 

It is impossible here not to advert to one advantage of* 
fairs and similar amusements; an advantage which they alone 
possess. They are amusements not only for men, but for^ 
women and children ; and the poor man may enjoy them in 
the company of his wife and family. Now, the athletic 
sports which have been mentioned may not be amiss for tlie 
male sex ; but wherein do they furnish any amusement for 
the other? Are females to become cricketters and fives^ 
players? Are females* to contend in throwing the iron bar, 
to wrestle for a new hat, to row for a coat and badge, or to 
enter the lists at single-stick, the first broken head to decide 
the bout? But, after all, where is the^ superior morality of 
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such amusement? Was drunkenneds never beard of at a 
match of cricket, or wrestling^, or rowing ? 

It is not here quite irrelevant to ask, why all this care for 
the morals of the poor? Would it not be well to devote some 
small portion of it to the reg^ulation of the amusements of the 
rich ? Do they want no reformation ? What do our oppo- 
nents think of the magni&cent gaming-houses which adorn and 
disgrace the metropolis ? What of that marvellously moral 
amusement the Italian Opera? Do no tainted characters 
gain admission withiti its immaculate walls ? Or, passing from 
the audience to the stage^ is every thing there perfectly unob- 

{"ectionable ? The style of dancing, for instance. What 
lave they to say to the morality of a masquerade ? What, to 
Sunday concerts^ and Sunday at homes? Why will they confine 
their meritorious exertions to the poor ? As ikr as morality ia 
concerned, the rich have at least as much occasion for chanty. 
There are, indeed, persons who would afford to the poor 
no amusements at all ; and the time seems fast approaching 
when their opinions will be pretty generally received. Labour 
is to be the unmitigated portion of the poor tnan, — nothing but 
labour. Industry he is to exhibit^ but it is not to be cheerful 
industry. His station in life, which condemns him to subsist 
by the labour of his hands, is also to doom him to dwell in the 
cave of Trophonius. He must divest himself of feeling 
of every kind. Whatever liis privations, he is not to com- 
plain, — whatever his exertions, he is not to enjoy. If he 
IS hungry^ he is to be whipt. If he is merry, he is to be sent 
to amuse himself at the tread-mill, that notable engine devised 
by the humanity of prison reformers for his recreation. 
Whether he stay at home or go abroad, it is difficult for 
Inm to keep clear of the Vagrant Act:* and, as to amuse- 
ment^ that is a thing which he is not even to think of. 

♦ " Vagrancy appears from the returns to admit," as Sir Thomas Brown 
«ay s, ** of a very wide solution/' By them we perceive that a magistrate 
may, if he pleases, commit to the House of Correction under the act, for 
the following, among other offences i—For begging alms, or begging ad 
libitum; for lodging in the open air; for sleeping in out-houses; for slcepw 
ing in ale-houses i for sleeping any where ; for not having money to pay 
your reckoning ; l)r threatening to leave your family ; for playing at un- 
lawful game9 ; f/ wandering about as minstrels ; for being sprightly in a 
workhouse ; for not giving a good account of yourself when drunk ; for 
being mad ; for being idle ; for doing nothing when you have nothing to 
do ; for speakin^^ improperly to the master of a workhouse ; for being a 
street-walker; for speaking joilr mind to a landlady ; for breaking out of 
a cage ; for returning td a parish, after being sent to jail as a vagrant ; for 
being found in a ditch witnont any visible means of subsistence i for pre- 
iending to be a gypsey ; for being pennyless ; for wandering abroad ; for 
selling parish breeches ; for taking steps to procure a new pair of leather 
breeches ; for being in a. state of pregnancy, and unable to proceed ; for 

h2 
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It is not quite clear, indeed, that he has. a right to take a 
walk without asking leave.* 

On the Continent, the poor have their seasons of enjoyment ; 
and the village green is frequently the scene of festivity and 
mirth : but, in this countiy, it seems that no such thing is to 
be permitted ;— a smile is to be petty larceny, and a horse-laugh, 
felonj without benefit of clergy. It was not so of old in "merry 
England." The Christmas merry-makings, the May sports, the 
sheep-shearings, the Harvest homes.and all the other periodical 
returns of festivity, spread contentment and joy over the face 
of the country. These seasons were red-letter days in the 
poor man's calendar, and inspired him with a feeling that 
those above him cared for his nappiness. He respected him- 
self the more because he was cared for by his superiors; and 
was not only more happy, but more honest. What have we 
gained by consigning the poor to perpetual sadness ?— a dis- 
contented and repining population, instead of a cheerful and 
happy one. Is the change worth the trouble which it has cost 
to make it ? 

But by what title is it, that one class of society presume to 
forbid all amusement to another? Have not the poor aix. 
equal right with the rich to be as happy as they can ? Is he 
who has little, to be restrained, by those who abound, from en- 
joying, in his own way, the small portion which he possesses 
of the good things of this life ? Is enjoyment to be forbidden 
to laborious industry, and allowed only to opulent idleness? 
But you will give the labourer other amusements. It is not in 
your power ! You may command him to be amused, but you 
cannot be obeyed. Why interfere at all ? Will you admit his 
interference with yowr amusements? Will you give up Cata- 
lani and Pasta, because he admires them not ? No ! surely. 
Let Jiim, then, continue to follow his own amusements, and 
do 1/ou adhere to yours ; but do not exercise an impertinent 

being deaf and dumb and hungry^ and not giving a good account of yourself; 

for. imitating o/fits, &c. 

"The above are vagrant crimes, or rall.er crimes which make a poor 

man a vagrant/' 
Addenda : 

** Having no means of gaining a liveliliowl at Chelmsford,*' 

" Lodging under hedges, not having a legal settlement there,** — 

** In the following commitment, we are not informed whether Mr. Cole 

was overseer or churchwarden. 

" WiiLiAM Cole, having neglected to provide for and maintain bim- 

seift and has expended the parish money in drinking and other unlawful 

purposes.^'' — London Magazine, January 1825. 

♦ It is not many years since a man named George Wilson was appre- 
hended for the crime ot— walking on Blackheath. 

*' ril walk to Blackheatb, but I niiist'nt walk on it/' Liston, loq. 
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«nd vexatious interference, which you would refuse to submit 
to.*^ To suppress the public amusements of all classes, might 
be unwise, but would not be unfair. To prohibit those of 
one class only is monstrous. Shall the rich man lounge at an 
opera» and the poor roan be denied permission to laugh at a 
fair? Where is the fairness, where the justice, where the 
charity, where the common sense, where the common decency 
of this ? 



LINES 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
DR. ABRAHAM REES.* 



Shall titled folly claim the tribute lay- 
Shall ruthless conquerors rest beneath the tomb^ 

That rears its trophies to the eye of day ; 
And not one sacred leaf of laurel bloom 

Over the relics of the wise and good 1 

What is the boast of birth — the pomp of power— 

The wreath of victory, dearly bought by blood ? 
The curse of earth — the phantom of an hour ! 

* The Pliilomathic Institution has recently had occasion again to lament 
the loss of a distinguished friend, Dr. Abraham Rees, many years a member 
of the society, who departed this life on 9th June last, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. He was an honorary member of this Institution for up- 
wards of twelve years. 

This learned gentleman was a native of North Wales, and the son of a 
respectable dissenting minister. After having successfully laid the founda- 
tion of his excellent education, he was removed to the vicinity of the 
metropolis, and pursued his studies for five years at the dissenting college 
at Hoxton, under the superintendence of those distinguished divines, 
Dr. Jennings, author of a valuable work on Jewish antiquities, and 
Dr. Savage. The success with which he availed hinfself of the advantages 
to which he was thus introduced, was best displayed by his appointment 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the former: and perhaps it 
is scarcely possible to imagine a more flattering mark of approbation, or 
to contrive a more appropriate reward, with which to honour a laborious 
and exemplary pupil. The duties of this office he discharged for twenty 
years, — indeed, until the dissolution of the establishment; and, on the 
formation of the dissenting college at Hackney, he was appointed to^fiU 
the divinity chair. Very important must be the services such an indivi- 
dual, in such influential stations, had it in his power to render to the cause 
of literature, by exciting in the minds of those committed to hits care an 
increasing desire for knowledge ; and, by the judicious and ample gratifi* 
cation of that desire, preparing them to become the enlightened teachers 
of the several societies and congregations over which they were destined 
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While thousands sleep unregister'd, unknown. 

Whose spirits past a blessing o'er the earth ; 
Whose lives were spent for others* weal alone. 

And pourM around the light that markM their birth. 
If man may claim remembrance in the grave. 

Be it the sage who shed his mental light. 
And lent the ^am that heaven had given, to save 

His wandering race from ignorance and night. > 

If partial hand may mould the featured bust. 

Or private friendship raise the marble urn. 
To show the form, or consecrate the dust 

Of some lovM being, who can ne'er return 1 
ShM not the grateful voice of public fame 

Call from the mouldering records of the dead, 
And speak with trumpet tongue, a Rebs's name. 

And claim a wreath to twine his honoured head 1 

to preside : accordingly, we find that many were the eminent characters 
he had the honour and happiness to prepare for useful life. 

With his theological opinions and ministerial labours, an Institution, 
which requires no other qualification in its members ihan moral excellence, 
combined with literary talent, can have nothing to do. Suffice it to say, 
tiiat after the termination of his collegiate appointments, lie bcCame the 
minister of a congregation meeting in Soutbwark, and subsequently oC 
that assembling in the Old Jewry, more recentlj removed to Jewln-street, 
which station he held for more than forty years. His influence in the de- 
nomination of Protestant dissenters, to which lie was attached, was such as 
might have been expected from bis character and ability. 

As a literary man, he is rather known as an editor and compiler than as 
an author, — a remark which will not operate to his disparagement, wj^en 
the qualifications necessary for able analysis and abridgment are consi,- 
dered ; and, especially, when the degree of perfection to which he carried 
those powers in his extensive compilations are witnessed. He was, howeverj 
the author of fbUr volnmes of Sermons, and had been a frequent contributor 
to the Monthly Review. His enlarged edition of Chambers's Cyclopaedia, 
in 4 vols, folio, was executed with the greatest judgment and ability, and 
procured him deserved celebrity. But the herculean task by which his 
name is destined io be perpetuated, is his New C>cIoi^«dia, in 46 vols, 

3narto. For this elaborate undertaking his previous editorial labours had 
oubtless prepared him, and in its completion he necessarily received im- 
portant assistance from contemporary scholars, — still, it was a stupendous 
undertaking ; and to have lived ably to complete it, would have bee4 
sufficient alone to have conferred and secured literary distinction. 

During the progress of these various labours, he was rewarded by nu- 
merous literary honours. Through the recommendation of the celebrated 
Dr. Robertson, principal of the University of Edinburgh, he was presented 
with the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity ; and, after the publication 
of his edition of Chambers^s Dictionary, he was unanimously elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. On the establishment of the Linnsean 
Society, he was admitted a felfow, and also of the New Royal Society of 
Literature ; while numerous were the literary and scientific bodies, both at 
home and abroad, that enrt>lled his name in the list of their members : in- 
deed, it may be truly said, thsit such an individual rather conferred distinc- 
tion on the societies with which he was connected than received it from 
them. 
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Yes ! long as worth o^r wisdom sliall be itear ! 

Long as below the beams of science last^ 
His name — his virtues shall bo cherished here* 

While fond remembrance can recall the past. 
One feeble lay at least shall speak hb praise^ 

Whose mind capacious soared the fields of light s 
And pour'd on man his intellectual rays. 

And plumed his wings for loftier — prouder flighty 



ON THE 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE DARKNESS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

There are many who, when they hear of the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, imagine that, during that eventful period, all 
was ignorance and superstition ; that men thought of nothing 
but overrunning each other's countries, or cutting each other's, 
throats; that all trades and manufactures, all arts and sciences, 
had fled from the face of the once-civilized world; that every 
comfort, and every pleasure, were banished from society; 
that every feeling of humanity was extinct; that every 
mental faculty was asleep; and that all men, then living, 
were brutes. Against sucb exaggerated notions of tbe 
middle ages, I enter ray feeble protest. It is true that, if we 
compare these ages with those of Greece, from the time of 
Solon to that of Alexander and the Ptolomies, or with 
those of Rome, from Caesar to Trajan and the Antonines ; or 
with the condition of some of the more enlightened nations of 
pteseixt Europe, they were dark : yet it is equally true, that, 
although the plastic arts were then neglected, most of those 
which are indispensable for the wellbeing of a civilized 
state were preserved and even perfected; and that, if a few 
were lost, many were invented which proved of more benefit 
to society ; that, if some branches of literature remained un- 
cultivated, such as natural philosophy, oratory, &c., others 
were .never entirely thrown aside. Speculative philosophy 
and history, for example, almost always found their votaries, 
although the style in which they conveyed their ideas was not 
the most elegant ; and the ideas they recorded were rarely 
original. The middle ages were the ages of poetry and 
romancQ, particularly among the infant nations of the north, 
who, iu the vigour of their youth and freedom, represented 
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the mythology of their ancestors, their own conquests, and 
the feats of their individual heroes^ with an energy of feeling, 
and a chasteness of expression, in which they often approached 
the natural poesy of early Greece more closely than has been 
done by the best of modem imitators. At a later period, the 
Troubadours and Minstrels sang of lady love, and of the per- 
fections of Chivalry, — of Arthur and Charlemagne, and their 
heroes, — with a sweetness and grace for which our modern 
poets may envy them. 

Those were ages of general fermentation ; when barbarous 
nations left their ancient woods to conquer a tottering empire, 
and found new kingdoms in its place ; when a new religion, 
coming from the East, combatted and overthrew the ancient 
pantheon of Greece and Rome; and then, becoming itselt 
enfeebled and darkened by the effeminacy of the Italians, and 
the polemic garrulity of the Greeks, was re-invigorated by 
the accession of the free and unsophisticated minds of the north. 
They were not the ages of idle speculation and endless writing, 
but those of vigorous action and intense feeling, more peou<t 
liarly among the nations of Teutonic race ; they sang to 
excite each other to deeds of heroism, and their warlike ex- 
ploits gave new occasion for their bards to sing. 

The misfortune was, that learning was confined in all 
countries to a few ; and those, for the most part, secluded in 
convents. The great were engaged either in conquest or self- 
defence; or, weighed down by despotism, they tried to forget 
the degradation of the empire in the pursuit of effeminate 
pleasures ; and the mass of the people, following the fortunes 
of their leaders, were either oppressors or oppressed, plunder- 
ing or being plundered, and content if they were able to say 
their prayers and sing the national songs, in which they 
found both their solace and their glory. Learning and the fine 
arts are tender plants; ages are required to nurture them to 
maturity, whilst a few years may destroy them ; but, above 
all, they require, as the sine qua non of their existence, the 
repose, security, and abundance of peace, and the spirits 
stirring influence of liberty I They sank in Greece during 
the troubles of the civil wars ; they decayed in Rome under 
the oppressions of the emperors ; and, long before the bar-* 
barians of the north and east invaded the empire, and devastated 
the provinces, the number of authors had diminished, the spirit 
of originality and invention was lost, and almost all literary 
productions were tame and servile imitations. The appear- 
ance of Christianity, the combat of the new religion against 
the old, roused the dying spirit for a time, and prevented the 
literature of the empire from expiring by inanition. Rut 
the combat was not absolutely of a literary turn ; both 
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Christian and" Pagan writers seemed to care for less for the 
nmnner than for the. matter which they conveyed ; and their 
disputes turning upon a few particular points, it was the 
more natural that m the great and prolonged struggle, all 
those branches of literature, which did not bear immediately on 
the subject, should be neglected. When the Christian religion 
became at last triumphant, and was rabed on the throne oi the 
Caesars, we cannot wonder that its followers should look, for a 
while, with a kind of disdain upon the literature of their still 
resisting antagonists, especially as every branch of U was 
interwoven with that mythology, which it was their aim to 
destroy ; and St. Jerome, therefore, expressly interdicts 
the study of pro&ne writers^ unless it were lor religious* 
purposes. 

It was also during that great struggle that the empire was^ 
sinking deeper and deeper. The more distant provinces had 
long since fallen into the hands of the barbarians, who, in 
their first fury, destroyed many monuments of art and 
literature, of which they understood neither the meaning 
nor the value. At last, Italy itself, and Rome with it, fell 
into their hands. But the Goths, who invaded, and took 
possessTbn of, that country, had been christianized before. It 
is therefore probable, that their ravages upon literary trea« 
sures were not more cruel than those that have often been 
committed in modern times, and by some of the most oivi- 
lized nations. But such ravages were generally more exten- 
sively injurious before the invention of printing, when the 
existing copies of literary works were few ; and sometimes, in 
one conflagration^ all that remained of the mind of a great 
philosopher, historian, or poet, was consumed, and lost for 
ever to posterity ! Indeed, Theodoric, the Gothic king of 
Italy, was a patron of learning, and encouraged it, at least 
among the natives of his own empire; and he is particularly 
praised for having removed an onerous duty from the Egyptian 
papyrus, which had been imposed on it by preceding em- 
perors to the detriment of learning. The period which really 
barbarized Italy began with the expulsion of the Goths, and 
the sway of its fairest portion by Byzantine eunuchs ; and it 
was consummated there, as well as in Spain and Gaul, by the 
subsequent ravages of the Lombards, Vandals, Franks, and 
Huns. Learning, which still went on vegetating in. the 
eastern empire, then fled from those countries to the con- 
vents. In Britain, it was found by the Saxons, and re« 
ceived by them, two centuries after, with love and venera- 
tion. Thence it also went back to the Continent, where it 
met with encouragement from Charlemagne, as it had in 
England from the immortal Alfred. It was fostered \^ 
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GetfMfkj by the Saxon and Suabian emperors, sevei'al of 
trhom spoke not only Latin, but Greek; and, fima the com- 
niencement of the tenth to the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury^ Germany was the most powerful and most civilized 
state in Europe. But still learning was but a hot-house 
jJant, preserved in a language which even at Rome. was 
no longer used or understood by the people, and ' which, 
amongst the nations of Teutonic race, was always a foreign 
one. 

The Bible had been first translated, and was known in the 
western world, only in Latin; the fathers of the western church 
had*lefl their worl^ in Latin; the liturgy was in Latin. Need 
we therefore wonder if the clergy continued to consider it as . 
almost a sacred language ; and treated the languages spoken 
by the nobles and princes of their respective countries, with 
that scorn which a scholfir of the present age might. show to- 
wards the slang of hackney-coach men and prize-fighters.^ 
They thought them barbarous, incapable of cirltivation, and 
unworthy of being used as a vehicle of information, religious 
or literary. Thus the laity were deitrred from acquiring 
any kind of knowledge, as it was all locked up in a language^ 
the acquirement of which, even ivith our improved systems, 
is the work of years of intense application. The study of it 
was therefore left almost exclusively to the clergy, to whose 
province it sdemed naturally to belong, and who, when they 
had once discovered the advantages they derived from the su-^ 
periority of their knowledge, were unwilling to relinquish it. 

It is therefore no wonder that in the western empire and 
states, emperors, kings, nobles, and even bishops, were long 
content, pro ignorantia liter&rutn^ as the phrase generally runs 
in the documents of that period, to sign with a cross instead of 
writing their names. Of this we find a memorable example in 
the minutes of the council of 831, which conclude with this 
ftiroous passage : '' the emperor, and almost all the princes of 
France and Germany, signed the resolutions of this council^ 
each by affixing his cross.'* 

This may appear startling to us at a time when kitchen- 
maids discuss politics, and ^^ operatives,^ (for there are now 
no journeymen,) are taught astronomy ; but it is nevertheless 
a fact, and one which may be fully exolained by the causes to 
which we have just alluded. But of^ these causes, the latter 
can only be applied to the circumstances of the western world, 
where new languages were forming or being introduced. In 
the East, the Greek language still prevailed, at least at Con- 
stantinople and in the other great cities of the empire. Yet, 
even 4here, that ignorance of letters prevailed also in such a 
literal sense, «nd im sueb a degree, that many of the acts of 
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councils and other doctupentp, are signed by emperors with a 
cross ; and Justin I. as Procopius, a cotemporai^ of this em- 
peror, assures us, was unable, during ten years that be reigned, 
to learn to sign the four letters, J. u. s. t, of his name, and at 
last had recourse to a piece of tin, in which the letters wer^ 
cut out, and which served as a guide for his unsteady pen» 
Nay, even Constantine Palsologus, the last, and one of the 
greatest, of the eastern emperors, could not write his name. 

What then could be the cause which produced even there 
«uch a degree of ignorance ? They had the lessons and ex*" 
ample of antiquity before them, almost undimini3hed and un- 
impaired; the language of literature was the language of the 
country j there was wealth, there was commerce, there was an 
'abundance of population. The introduction of Christianity 
may, as we said before, in the first instance, have been a check 
to the belles lettres and scientific literature, but it could not 
be permanent, as we know from experience. Indeed, learning 
was never despised, although it was not generally cultivated. 
There are numerous instances of such large prices having 
been paid for one MS. as would now purchase a library of 
several thousand volumes. Thus we find, for instance, that 
a countess of Anjougave for a copy of the sernoons of a bishop 
of Halberstadt, which, if they were in existence now, would 
probably finish their career in the shop of a cheesemonger or 
a trunk-maker, 200 sheep and 50 quarters of corn ; and when 
Louis XI. borrowed the works of an Arab physician from the 
medical faculty in Paris, he was obliged to pledge with that 
learned body the greater part of his plate, besides giving the 
security of a very rich individual, that he would return them. 
Covetous as the monks generally were, and desirous of 
worldly possessions, nothing could purchase the benediction 
of the church for the living, and her prayers for the dead^ 
more readily, than the donation of a MS., whether religious 
or profane. These monks too, at least many of them, and 
especially the Benedictines, made it a point of honour to pre* 
serve those eodices of antiquity that chanced to fall into tneif 
hands, and frequently to multiply them, by making copies of 
their contents y although on the other hand it must be con- 
fessed, that in many instances the contents of such codices were 
erased, and legends of saints and similar trash inscribed on 
the parchment on which they had been written. 

Novv, if we are asked, what can have been the principal 
cause of the far-spreading ignorance of those ages, under all 
these circumstances, we answer with Muriatori — the wan^ 
of papery and the expensiveness of parchment. The fiincients 
used both these materials, the former being the well-known 

Sapyrus of Egypt. This was then, at least, during the most 
ourishing periods of their literature, abjundant; and being 
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used for ever; common ^urpo6e^^pttrdkttaflilfVll!hfaMl|^ 
material mostly empl&yea for lilmify. Hookey iH^nlidssfieHp^ll- 
sive, although costly etiough to.pliioe book^^igendiuUpaj^eak- 
. ing, only within the reaeh of the ricb» «But diiHi]tgi'>tii^i<i<th 
century, the manufacture of papyrus seems ito^li&ve dteliixed, 
perhaps, among other causes, ^n aecojuikt of the fl^eaity ttnty 
which the emperors ha4 imposed on it; and fnoniiwfticii^fds 
j,\^as stated before, it waa relieved by Theodoh^ic; the iBotlli^in'j 
f Whether this liberal step m the part of that great moiHiviA, 
had any immediately salutary effects on literaturei trjdarr^hrfC 
to conjecture. But it is certain that, from the Tithrofntin^, 
the time when the Saracens had conquered, Egypt^.(pafpyvlls 
ceased to be in general use in Europe, and fi^Qni tmit ttiiiiie 
that comparative darkness of intellect^ and absence: of Utdravy 
pursuits with which the middle a^es are reproached, ^beaawie 
complete and universal; and continued so, with few iijiteriiiEa* 
Kions, till about the beginning of the 9th century/ TiUiiiAien 
the absence of papyrus naturally enhanced the pride olparoh- 
ment, the manufactory of which was, no doubt, also atbpfn^d 
in many places by the calamitous irruptions and wafB w;liiq»ti^ 
solated Europe at that period. Many literary w^fte.tWhiieh 
had been preserved during former invasions, pqrijshed >tb9»; 
and of the few that remained, it wasdifficult.to proe^uiv^. copied, 
for want of materials to write on ; and book^n Wof^^ tfcte 
rendered exorbitantly expensive, the means pfstpd5ii:WJ9rb 
taken from the clergy, as the absence of literatweJAitb^rMtd^ 
gar tongues formed a bar against the studies qf tjbi»)j|$4l|^ 
Men like to be rewarded for their labour&;.an4 we rtmifiillr 
stance as a case in point, that people are general^: di^ii^dio^^ 
to study Hebrew, because that language l^as ijo lilarairy^fntb' 
ductions besides the Bible, — land to learnipig Ar^j^ic^s-QHiiM^ 
count of the scarcity and dearness of Arabic |]tQpk§iin(jS#yoq[]H[$ 
Is it indeed probable that, during the times wben^^i^cbljimr 
mense prices were paid for books of every kipdi^gjW^iS^^ 
record, the monks would have erased theclast^ic W/M>n^ni^ 
Greece and Rome for the sake of the par^hmenl, ifimv^ti^g 
material had not been exceedingly scarce?. la.ilt ipfc^i^sjiM^i* 
otherwise, to think, that such a sacrilege ^hp^ld ib9iT§j>b¥)^ 
committed within the very walls of ConstanitinQp\^^;p)^j^^ 
know was done at the beginning of the 12th ^ntury.iwH^ 
copies, of Polybius and Diodofus Siculus? QottigKi)*.p^p^| oi 
€harta bombacina, was invented somewjier^ in- th^tlpiyi^ ^9Vr 

Sir^, or at least introduced there^ .about the y^e^r ljcC^;,;]^pf;» jt 
pes not seem to have come into universal U3e, <QWing| .pcjfiJ 
Baps, tOj.a primary want of perfection m its wianMf^c^V^cij) MU 
nearly a century after. ^ In the mean tiw^ hji^wev^fj, 4h^j^ 
ferent languages of Europe^, which bad hitherto been consi< 
dered as vulgar, had gained such ascendancy^ that evea-Ihe 
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eierjgy had been eompelled to make use of them iix some of 
their instructions to the people. Alfred began the great work 
in England ; and Charlemagne led the way after him on the 
continent, by ordering the collection of all tbe songs then 
extant in the Frank dialect, the compiling of a grammar,, 
and the promulgating of laws in it. Thus, another dialect or 
branch of the German language was reduced to writings and 
employed in public documents. The example was followed 
about a century after in the Romanic, or Proven9al, and 
somewhat later in Italian and Spanish; the Gothic, which had 
been previously written in Dacia, Italy, and Spain, having in 
the mean time perished with that nation. It may be supposed 
that these changes in the different countries were attended 
with a corresponding revolution in the minds of tbe Sjeople, 
even before the general introduction of paper. This, as 
already stated, took place about the latter part of the 12th 
century. From that period we may trace a rapid improve- 
ment m the European mind, more or less accelerated and 
developed by accessary and local circumstances ; which, how- 
ever, to trace, ijfould rather belong to a general history 
of literature, than to a limited essay. From that time,, 
authors of more or less repute,^ rose almost in every coun- 
try; the poets mostly writing in their native tongues, but 
tbe great majority ot those treating on arts, sciences, and 
literature, still employing Latin. We see the public and 
legal documents gradually improving in grammatical cor- 
rectness, and, what is of more importance in our view, as it 
indicates the general advance of the people in knowledge, 
the signatures of names are increasing, and the ominous 
crosses are disappearing, more and more. During these 
centuries of giradual improvement and of numerous inventions, 
the linen-rag paper was-invented or introduced, which being 
made of a very cheap material^ and the invention being taken 
up with that zeal which novelty necessarily produces- in 
times of a general mental feripentation, was manufactured 
at a much cheaper rate than it is now. Bopks, were thereby 
multiplied, and learning stjU more propagated ;: when the great 
foundation on which the ^tnpeodous edifice of European ci- 
vilization was to be raised, was completed by the invention of 
Eriilting ; and, at the same time, Constantinople being taken 
y the Turks, the remaining treasures of ancient literature 
were added to those already possessed in the west, and by that 
sudden accession a new stimulus was given to learning, which 
has ever since been on the increase, and is becoming more 
and more adapted to that purpose to which all human efforts 
should tend — th^e universal happiness of our race. 
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THE VOICE OF DEATH. 



" Whose is the. voice tliat bursts by diiy-^ 
Whose is the voice that rwgs at uighi — 
That stave and king alike obey ; 

Thai wakes distress — despair — ^aflfright — 
That calls the great — the proud away ; 

And summons hearts and souls of miglU? — 
Death answers—** It b mine T 

My call resounds o'er sea and air; 

And shakes the very ends of earth ; 
Awakes life*s last and worst despair, 

And sheds a cold and midnight dearth. 
Where all was joyous, bright, and fair — 

All who e'er had, or shall have birth, 
I summon to my shrine. 

I speak! the monarch quits his crown, 

Amidst plebeian dust to lie ; 
The giant ones of earth are thrown 

From their exalted place oo high ; 
The conqueror my command mu^t own, , 

And drop his sword, and close his eye — 
My fiat is divine ! 

Insatiate over earth I rove ; 

I call — the mother yields her child ; 
Resigns it from her breast of Idive, 

By aoguisb wruog» with terrors wild x 
Me prayers ne'er moved, nor tears beguiled s 

And thus my despot pow!» I prof e-^ . 
All of thb world are luine I 

My sentence speeds— the lover sees 

The darling of his soul expire ; 
Friend drops from friend, as autumn's breea^ 

Bereaves the woods of their attire: 
Where'er I shed my breath, I freeze 
The bo«nding heaTt--^the eye of fire, - 
Tiiaft never more shall shtne; 

My voice Is fate ! If I but speak — 

Earth parts and tombs a thousand souls ! 

Over the seaman's blanching cheek 
The ocean at my bidding rolls; 

Volcanoes burst my wrath to wreak — 
One voice alone my will controls ; 

But his command is mine« 
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My voice is in the thunder's roar ! 

The.ligbtiiiiig e^ecut^ niy will; 
And stretches on the smitten shore. 

The blackened body, cold and still; 
And war, that stains the earth with gore, 

Obeys but my command to kill ; 

Fearful and brave are mine. 
The gav— the beautiful — the young — 

If I but whisper, meet their doom: 
All whom the bard hath vainly sung — 

AH who have name on marble tomb — 
All on whom other's hopes were hung ; 

Tbo* rich in worth, and bright tii bloom, 
I scorn to draw a line. 

Amidst the banquet rich and rife ; 

Where bowls are full, and features glow ; 
1 speak! I claim the forfeit life ! 

The scene is changed to fright and woe ! 
I bid the desperate lift his knife; 

And dace uncaird* ufishrived to go,. 

To brave the wrath divine* 

From east to west — from pole to pole, 

I call my vicrims and they come ; 
Although, to show I spurn control, 

I oft' refuse the call of some. 
There does not live om earth the soul 

That may refuse my summons home : 
The choice of time is miue. 

I call the gmlty ones away, 

Nor yield one hour to oilm their fears ; 
In vaio they tremble, turn and pray, 

To me— *to me, whoni groans and tears 
Ne*er won to grant another day 

To wash away the crimes of yearjj 

^rhe shrieking soul is mine! 

I oiU'd the heirs from Egypt> land; 

And all the babes that Herod slew : 
1 bade the surges wlielm tlte band 

That Pbaroah down to ocean drew ; 
Mine WIS the sudden-^lread command, 

That o'er Assyria's legions flew— 

I spake— 'and they were mine ! 

Whose sentence makes that wailing cry — 

That heart sent sob — that lengthened groan — - 

That shriek of fear that rends the sky 1 
Who bids the widow weep alone — 

The orphan heave the hopeless sigh — ' 

Who wakes the universal moan? 

^ That ruthless voice is mine ! 
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J}elf»ic b; in my Nsht^ w^ ; 

Palae^ aud, cot i fill. with woq: _., ; ,.,,5 ^jji^.j 

Wlicrc.but my whisp^ hath been biracd^ ,;;, j.^ ^ ; ,,;fj., 
. It ring? tbe kUell of all below :' 
My suiuiiioDs inaii hatli ne^er dcferr'd 

t speak noV^^^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^^^^ ^% 

He Knows tbat he is miuet 
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DISCUSSION I 






1^^ JTTRUE THAT, AS THE BOUNDARIES OF SCrENdEfifefe 
/ EXTENDED, THE EMPIRE 01? iMAQlNATtOli'iS '^ * V' 

'"" • DIMINISHED? / ';i n ''"' 

'^T is difficult (said those who maintained the affirmative,) 'io 
"prove that which is almost self-evident. KnoAvlcdge and 
Iinagination are incompatible with each other. In certain 
degrees^ indeed, they may exist together; but in their fullest 
fextent their co-existence is impossible. We cannot fancy 
except concerning things of which we are ignorant. If vve 
were ignorant of every thing, we might imagine any thiiig. 
On the contrary, if we w ere acquainted with all the powci^ 
and properties of nature, we could not fancy that things 
were otherwise than we knew them to be, and the province 
of imagination would be at an end : conjecture would be 
lost in certainty— the possible in the true — the indistinct, 
Jthe visionary, the unknown — in the palpable, the tangible, 
ihe demonstrable. Knowing all things, we could have 
nothing to imagine. This perfection of knowledge, indeed, 
is not attained, nor is ever likely to be attained; but every 
degree of approximation to it diminishes the empire oif tie 
imagination, — the gain of one is the loss of the other. ' ' 

In whom is the power of imagination the strongest? l^^it 
in the sage who has carefully disciplined his reasoning powers 
to discriminate truth from error, — who has pursued nature 
into her inmost recesses, — who has submitted her to thfe 
severest interrogation of experiment, and wrung from H^Fk 
^reluctant confession of her most secret operations? N6jJ^*t6 
such a one imagination would be useless,— w'ould be mis- 
chievous. It would seduce him from the st^rri pursuit ^*f 
truth; and in proportion as* his speculations becam^ taoic 
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amusing, would they be Ies9 vftlimble. The philosopher has 
rarely any taste for the charms 'of p»esy; The mightiest 
efforts of the soiiW of song usually appear to him but laborious 
idleness>— their sweetest strains bilt a babble of idle sounds. 
A learned riaathematician^ after readiktg Milton's sublime epi<L 
coolly observed) that he did not find that the author nad 
proved any thing. 

In youth the imagination is most active, Faney spreads 
its brightest and 'warmest tints over the untrodden path of 
life. The experience of manhood sobers the mind. Know- 
ledge puis imagination to flight; we know, therefore, we no 
longer fancy. The indrndual is a type of the species. Before 
science has revealed to man the world as it exists, he forms 
a world for himself, brighter and fairer, and more magnifi- 
cent. But here, as with the individual, the dreams of youth 
yBnisj^ pefb^G the realities of experience. They dqpart^ 
occa^Qnalty indeed to be recalled, like the fond recbuec- 
tions ©Nearly life, which ^dmetimes refresh the spirit and 
swell the heart of the individual ; but never again, as once, 
to occupy the mind, to lead captive the senses, to satisfy the 
soul; never to be unaccompanied by the reflection that, all 
is empty, and vain, and false. 

The multiplicity of knowledge distracts and divides the 
attention. Men have no time to be imaginative, when they 
are required to be conversant with every description of facts. 
When the facts relating immediately to man himself, — those 
of history, — facts which the imagination can ennoble into the 
loftiest poetry ; when the knowledge of these is not enough, 
hut we are required to be conversant with chemistry, and 
galvanism, and mineralogy, and geology, and zoology, and 
meteorology, and a thousand other studies which relate 
entirely to things without, we have no leisure to look within; 
and the imai>inative faculty decays and perishes for want of 
exercise. These great collections of facts, also, render in- 
effective the imaginative powers where they are possest. The 
hapless owner of them finds that they give him little influence 
over his fellow-men. He may people the earth with fantastic 
creations, — may give to every tree a spirit, and to every 
spring a tutelary deity. He will gratify no one but himself. 
The world will listen to him with coldness, and marvel at the 
perversion of his powers. He arouses no sympathy. The 
fashionable fact-mongers will tell him that these things are 
impossible ; that they have traversed the woods, and fathomed 
the waters^ and penetrated into the bowels of the earth, and 
that they have never met with either sylphs, or gnomes, or 
demons ; and that, after a careful enquiry into what nature 
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118 /« it true that as the Boundaries of Science are extended, 

]|9s.4^Pf>f> thej pe^.itiasoA to conclude, that such ihtdligeiic^f; 
aftf pgi H«n Wg; hqr jproductians. ^ / 

;,.J,t jft.^p ax^iom in cxUicisni^^ that a certain pjortion of ob-^ 
^wri^y .i^iief^s^tial tq ^ubliiflity. The extension of tnojiyj 
l?4g^; i$ gjraduMJly rewovjn^ from us this source qf mentaj^ 
g^^ific^tion. . We ai^ admitted behind the scenes, aud w^ 
no longer wonder at any thing. There is a well, known 
adftgfb ^b^t '^Jmnliariti/ breeds contempt i* it is universally 
^,ue.,, TJl^e bero with whom we are constantly associating 
i^J)Q,jus UP hero. When the mysteries of nature are revealeja, 
^b^ ar.e.subliRie no longedr. When we perfectly und^- 
^^ndy.wei cease to admire, " Philosophy, which has led to 
tb^ ,ex»£t investigation of causes, has robbed the world' ^bf 
Vf^ncjh of it^ sublimity ; and by preventing us from believttig 
m^f^, ^pd from wandering at any thing, has taken awa^ halj 
oMr eniVu&iasro, and more than half our admiratiotiJ^'^ 
W^^t^v^r .may be gained to the other parts of our, nat^ii:*^ 
by tbe progress of science, the imagination is decidedly' a 

: 3jjt WHlX'E SOME WEKE POUND to argue that matter. 'if 
j^t was rapidly invading the territories of imagination^ pod 
t^^r^at^njng the destruction of her dominion; tubre ivere 
0i;h.ers who not only hoped, but beli^v^d, that she jWpuld 
filjl h!er throne with as much glory as ever, in despite .eyeii 'of 
l^e prQgr^s of science and knowledge. Nay, that jjthe^e 
'^pu^pnly remove some of the dim stones thai. of oM, wei-e 
li^u^^d.in her coronet, and supply their places by diamonds' of 
thflpure^t water. . ^ . " ^ - 7>VnU 

,j.*Tp;a certain extent it was admitted, and vve cojij|d , *|veli 
^aj^fd .the admission, that where we kne>v,. w.e,:|CouI^ *^^^^ 
fencjj; bju<^ io wost cases we should find tha^t evjB^n jtrultn^ Jvcj^^^^ 
•affor-d a wider scope for the imagination, th^fi i'thej^e^-Vp^s 
,Vfbi/?h , it exploded could do* It would turn fan9v1tron^''tbe 
i^^k ai)d. narrow path in which she had been bewii^erj^c^^iijip 
.^{bOjUii^cUess field, of light. It would djcy up the riyiif^tl^ but 
uftfolcljar^y^r leading to an ocean without ^hor.ei ^??^.^f^^i}^ 

,,!„Xhe\di^apvepies of astronomy were pf this ^esmpj.i(m. 
iWif^tftoM the. imagination do with the fctar^, seen^ioWyJj^s so 
msm^ spfingles of giold^ placed to adorn the arcbojf^nig^^? 
J^fWfiitfe^Isi 'tpibe wprlds^and a field is openeia tp tlje.SjpecuK- 
t^p&pjTf fanRy^ >vhi^h ^bp. herself W9Vl4 barcHv h^v^ ventum^ 
,^poft.{ HiithQUt the. testimony of science^ . The/a^y.^ffpe/^i^f 

'^*- '" •"'■'•' ."'*' ': : I . ..-..., ..... ,.,,;| .,,^^^,^ 
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\( the Empire of Imagination is diminished^ H9 

knowle4ge would not destroy the operation of the imajina- 
tioii; it would only direct it Into new channels. Wh^e^ it 
wgts before circumscribed, the mounds of igilorahce I^Uld t)^ 
now broken down: where it once trod with hfe^itAfiott md 
dilfeculty, it would now walk abroad with ftee.and unfettered 
limbs. The clouds that once presented a barrier imaglnatiott 
feared to pass, were now dissolved, and the realms of spfac^ 
opened to her flii^bt. 

The imagination is perhaps the strongest faculty of the 
human mind. It is the one which is least dependent bn 
education, and less controlled by circumstances than ahy other 
v/ith which we are endowed. Cultivation may guide, and 
direct, and improve its powers, but cannot impart them; It 
IS a gift, and is not to be acquired by labour: the perseve- 
rance of a whole life will not bestow it on him to WhttW 
nature has denied it. Inculcated taste may prune its'ei'ubei 
rapces, and judgment, matured by time, may direct its flight: ^ 
but in its nature it is self-existent, and where lai^gely bestbwecL 
generally reigns paramount. It indulges its revels in di^SpiJi 
of the mathematics and the sciences, and even in defianb^ 6f 
the sober rules of reason. 

, Is fancy to direct her flight only by the r^les of geometry? 

What has she to do with demonstration? It is enough tha^t 

ebe says, let it be, and it is. She is herself a creative faculty, 

^'nd she reigns despotic over her own universe. She pour^ 

Tier lioht upon the canvass of the painter, and the fcotoiiHs 

stream from his pencil in forms of ideal life and beatrty?: ttife 

Scenes which she pictures in his mind, are tran^foriBfed itt kR 

H\\e seeming realities of existence to his picture. FVdht'the 

.shapeless mass of stone she brings to view theiftiages df IjW, 

and action, and passion ; by her magic touch, the cold myrtle 

seems to live, her own creation. Under the dominibh of ffer 

potent rule, the poet brings before our mental visliSti ihe^W- 

"^ventions of his mind : his ideal beings come before tis*;d»^ko 

'many wild and fantastic realities; we follow Ms cha4iErtiti6#s 

*^Uirough every possible variety of action, and we- gkzie lifioh 

bis scenes as if they really existed before our eyes ; h^ iht^fol* 

to our view prospects and descriptions, that never had hhy 

existence but in his own imagination. And is it likely, thferi, 

that a, power so potent, with resoiirces so exhaustlesfs, should 

-fei)d h^t stores diminished by those very means that enlarge all 

t^e other faculties of the mind,— that those very cAt!^^ 

ihat add to the general store of intellect, should dirrtmMi the 

'empire of imagination, and lessen her means of display,— that 

^ Vhe niirta by attaining a greater stock of ideds sliould becdtne 

more fettered, more narrowed, and be less disposed to take 

those daring flights, betausehwitlngs have been strengthened, 
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120 Is it true that a$ tie Bpuw^mieiitf^if^ifi^^ 

and the scene of her operations enlf^r^c^^r" ttt^ll slN^i?jyAf^< 
likely to display less, because morphias i]|f^njgiy'09iito>A§i|Jfr 
Surely this will be very dificult oFprqof, ,, ,. oj -li^ni) '.lU 

The imagination is a faculty that i$'$<:^rce^y boupd %<^t|yi> 
rules ; her dominions extend almost Co the boundfSiriedQf f^e^y^K 
and if not carried into that region, she i» etill vr ithio tha.ps^l^^ 
of her own legitimate authority: hence it appe^^rs^ %9 bj^>9^* > 
idle fear that any thing in itself rational, can narroH" ifSJf(: 
empire. The fact more likely is, that science wiU.tOHd|tfl^ 
establish and consolidate her power: it will piit raore-^ffpcjlirv^n 
forces at her disposal, and at worst, can only deprive ^frTooC; 
a few inefficient allies; while new resources will be 0pefl«4.> 
to her command, upon which she will be enabled tpdrtSmiv 
largely for every noble and ambitious purpose^ and.ih^i 
throne, instead of being established in error and de^Ei^i^i;^ 
will be more and more consolidated in truth and reason, v i iu 

It may appear that, by the progress of truth and s^iencc^'i 
imagination will be deprived of the aid she has been (KU^^I*. 
tomed to receive fion^ the superstitious fears and f(^elingB of 
mankind. Happily, these are among the worst of her niqan^- 
and can be spared with the least injury to her &me and. 
power. It has been by means of these, that crafty wea Itav^t^ 
been enabled, in all ages of the world, to tyrannise oyer • 
the uninformed mass of their fellow-creature^ ; by conjjurvigj! 
np ideal terrors, and by threatening them with UEea^^ly^ 
visitations, they have embittered their days, and filled tbeib 
nights with dreams of horror; and, acting upon their ^HA 
and uncultivated imaginations, they have subdued th^ Hfho)<» • 
mind to the thraldom of superstition. The progi?05§V.ciC. 
science, It is true, may have diminished the operatiofns i^fc.tpa » 
fancy in this particular, but, for all proper and legitimate- 
ends, they are still as available as before; and, though tbey/^rff/« 
now received only as fictions, and creations of tbo .bn^M. 
imagination may still impress them into her service^.,an4> M^^ 
them at will, — she may still launch out into the OG^9l^it>f 
romance, and give to those "airy nothings, a local habitatiofli 
and a name/\ At her bidding, they may act their .yfilAi 
atid tisrrific parts, without calling down the thunders of cri-s 
ticisni, or threatening the reason of those who ga«^ or re^^d*.- 
We ar^ not, indeed, at this era, to be scared with .ik(^r. 
sijper^tltious horrors of former times; nor are we, beq$^us<^' 
ima^ation chuses to make use of beings that have no exi?(. 
istience, called upon to believe in their reality; nor, because. 
w6 cannot believe them, must we deny the fancy to w<^ildr' 
tHerifi to her purpose, in the productions of poetry, fiction, and 
rdtn&'nte. The witches of Shakespeare may pronounce their' 
wild incantations on the stage^ without being hissed -^off^ 
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s^^^(^t^irt<b(ittati^'; and tlie ghost in Hamlet niaystilT^talV 
the tragic boardB, ancl'*pfodiic6 aU the effect intended,' and 
aXl^tbti dUghtiahe produced,' though it may not appal the 
nitA^ fio lidnchak-in those godd bid times, when the beHef in 
^pi^titt^ fdrtneda part of th^ received creed of man ; when 
th>^a^afi(i6nt^f Mrs. Veal might come for no other purpose 
thaA txV Srecommfeiid Dreliiicourt on Death, vvithout being 
sfMpi^ct^d ©f any sinister design, though we fear it will never 
iM}f6 pt^^ttibie ihb sale of a single copy of that spiritually 
rieointiietid^d book. We knolv that the tragic scene is 
aU«g<^thet the <ireartion of the poet*s brain, and that the super- 
nat^t^l mafehinery which be finds it convenient to make use 
ofi ''is s[s fictitious as those other means which he thinks 
pi<«^per to employ. It i^ true that, the taste of the times has 
in part -prohibited the introduction of supernatural person- 
ages in the regular drama, but this arises simply from an 
attortdi^ion in the public taste, and is not because the bounda- 
rioB <>f science are enlarged. In works of fiction of all kinds, 
the mind is as free to indulge the full scope of imagination 
a^everj H may atail itself of every thing which it is in the 
poweir o^f th^ wildest fancy to invent, and some of our modern 
romiHinc^ are not the worse received, nor the less read, because 
ttey depict scenes which we know to be impossible. The 
rtfiic^t production of Frankenstein is an instance in point: 
Wha^'CSan be flirther from truth than to suppose a man 
c^i^atfn^ a living being by his own single power 1 And yet 
thjis pit^c^ Was not condemned on account of its gross violation 
oF>probttbflity ; those who read it, and see it, do not stop to 
enqtiitift l«^t relation it bears to the demonstrations of modern 
sci^nt5e, ;^ior how far it accords with tlie increased light of 
knowledgi^: they take it as it was intended, and it is a proof 
of «ttiG' toleration that is allowed, and the latitude that is be- 
stowed* on the imagination, by the general consent of mankind. 
^It Way^be ftaidthat science and knowledge, by introducing 
mOre^'Ctorr^ct mode^ 6f thinking, will have a tendency to 
b^^Ai^ih these Vagaries of fancy, — that they will less and less 
acl;Ord wkh the sobriety of truth, which is lessening the 
ddt^inion of extravagance, by making its absurdity the more 
ulMbearabte. If it does' accomplish this (which is even doubt- 
fni,) it will rather be a benefit than an injury : if truth should 
be' fotlttd id prune these wild exuberances of fancy, it will 
rondfer her a service, — it may direct her flight, and restrain 
hfer w^hhih bounds, but it will not pluck one feather from her 
Wiflg ; and will leave her strong enough to soar as far as it is 
deiritrible ishe should soar; but it never will, and never can, 
prfeveAt her flight. An. enlarging region is open to her 
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122 Is it true HuU oi tie Bomdarie* ofJ^hnce 4n\e fitslendedy 

dtteniptSy ami aliNtyfl will be; and tb^ugb it,.aiay.^rQw,fjif^r, 
her the reins of judgm^At, that very circamstwce wiU tW f^K 
advantage ratlier thaa a detriipeot ; and will but. i))akf^^^^ 
efibrts more pleasing to coi-roct taste. But is even ^bis.ftae, 
fiict ? Does our daily experience prove it ^ Ifi i\^ pai^iter^ t^^, 
poet) the dramatiat^ or the romance writer^ £bupd>tp be imj^^ 
scrupulous now, of availing himself of the powers of his 
imagination, than he was in olden times? Do not the tradi- 
tions, even of those very days of superstition, firtd their way 
as readily into the pages of the poet, as ev^r they. did?. ,Ay^ 
not local superstitions as much made use of as. fsyeji.t^jf, 
were? — do we reject them as poetry, because w« dp not l)^Jii|ejve 
them as bur ancestors did ? Look at the most popular, jpf, f^ll 
modem works of- fiction, the Scotch novels, and s^y ,wbeU\^rJ 
it is so or not I There is scarcely one of these >voi^kg. >f hick 
has not a character displaying some sort of superaaty^iifjj 
knowledge, — the intuitive prognostication,— the . visiqi^s^^^jf 
the second sight, — the spell of the magician,— all are brqv^glj^ 
into action ; and, though science may pour its light, vp<;itq f^^ 
page, it will not divest these beings of their darkgrandie^ff^ 
nor dispel the awful clouds that envelppe them ; nor is Iher^ 
found a reader the less, because of the marvellous so^pp^, .t^i^j; 
display. They still triumph over truth and science, and[ yf^^ 
their magic spells in their despite. . , t . t j ,f 

The same remarks apply to the introduction of the fa^Mjoug 
deities into works of imagination. Without believing* M^,.^ 
mythological personages of the Greeks and Romafifi,. ij^ 
Egyptians, or the Hindoos, they are all availably fpjT, tjl^ 
purposes of fancy, and may all pass like magic %fif^^^j^y^K 
the poet's page. Though we have divested th^n>; qf.f,r^l 
j»xistence, they are yet allowed '' to come like shadpw^ a^| 
so. depart." The pages of Homer and Virgil are not tbtj ]^fs^ 
pleasing because their deities have gone to that bournet, {A'Wf 
whence not even such gods as they ever retura^ Mippr.Y)^ 
still holds her shield before the man she tlesi^na.t^ prqtjff^t* 
Juno flashes her jealous ire ; and Jove with his frowi),^^^ jLs 
the assembly of Olympus. The whole train of fp4r)e^,.^n4 
ghomes may yet dance in revelry on the mponljgbt .g^n, 
without being put to flight by the beams of scie^c^^ ^V,wfi 
torch of truth. All these are now, what they ever werp.jfi 
the minds of the wise, the creations of imagination ; Jt i^ by 
her will alone they are called from the vastv deep ; ,wd tlfpj 
never were properly intended to address themselves tp ime 
judgment, but to the fancy. They are the holiday sporty .pf 
the mind, when, escaping Irom reason's school, she roan^ ir 
wild disorder ; indulging all hejr playful faculties, surroqp^f4 
by the beings of her own creation, personify ing, even ber^p^U 
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^' '* ^ Vftt JSVn^^ 0/ Imdginatim is iiminishedf \ 12S 

rdiii6tti«^^'fbvts»ttn^ ttb^Terjr elemdnts with «Mtnsof U&^ anA 
afllfegttrMitfff ' <Jie yirttres, the vices, and the passions of the 
s6m c^f/iiikrii' WKon «he peneti»ates into thfe depths o£ the 
eaHh,' iyrsoWstathfe region oftfaerlouds, tfhen^ with "her 
eV^' ill a fihi* frfefnjtfy rolling, she glances from hearen te earth, 
fi'b'ih 'ea'rth to heaven ;^^ she finds wisdom in forms of nature*^ 

'.«.! ii' - w, '., . 

ji.j; It .jif .. . *. f* Books in the runoiiig brook, 
,j ,; ,.. ; pcpiions in stones, aud good in every thing.** 

Ni^hing^* escapes her power! She seizes every things and 
iKi<y^tlds arid tises all to her will. 

ylfdilr Httle, then, is it that science will deprive the ima* 
ffmfilion' of the power of employing! — and what little she 
A^^ ^ her of is perchance better lost than foond: but, 
frit' ha§ taken a little from her, how much has it given to 
ft^i^'f— fibw has it enlarged the field of her operations !--*what 
WW sublets has it opened to her grasp!— what hitherto un< 
dli^dvered regions has it presented to her view ! For her 
s^fVjif^,; science has explored the heavens, and spread out the 
sftiie^'^^a- mantle in which she may enrobfe herself. To add 
ttl ^r itdres, it has penetrated into the dark and unkiiowa 
i|^gfohs;of the eartbj—has past the burning line, and braved 
twifcesdfthe North Pole. — Science for years has been coI« 
lecting riches for the imagination to work upon ; it has heaped 

fW^ut^ for her use, and has been collecting materifils of 
rih faticy may build a temple to her own glory. The more 
sc^Me;^ of nature are disclosed, the more available are they 
9w thf^' p{i>|)oses of imagination ; the more hidden and undia*- 
^(^i^i:jBa'they are, the less are they at her command. But 
idfe^cfe? H^as* been the pioneer to go before' and clear her road; 
m& njbiv earth and heaven and ocean are submitted to hev 
l^aiiiittation. and subjected to her power. There she may 
IWfel fipibte freely, and more largely, than when^opposed by 
tftd clwids of ignorance, and shut out by the barriers of pre^ 
j Jd?d^.' *Por the purposes of description, and similes, and 
pfdSiioris, ^11 the aisrcovieries of science are ready at her call ; 
tt^bad ^i^rayed all things in light, that she may turn the ey69 
df Wien Upon them, as to the sun, when in his golden car he 
d^iv^ over the eastern hills ; or the moon, when she shakes 
fc^itilver silver mantle a shower of light on vale and kill. 
''-'Thfer sciences, instead of diminishing the sphere of beropera-^ 
li^tts; become even themselves the finest subjects for the dis* 
pfay df her power; instead of narrowing her sphere^ they have 
enlai'-ged it beyond all former bounds. The sciences are full 
df poetry : if the sublime and beautiful be the proper field for 
the imagination to indulge in, what is more sublime, what so 
beautrfVil as science > Reflect for a moment on the discoveries 
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tS# /i ft /Me th0i mstheMoimdmi^&f^ctmitt 'Arii4ktended^ 

oCa^taicMBKMijr^ Md denyv iijda cam, lb«t It bto^tl^^ ii/^4 
^raad. ideas tq the iniad.than any.^tiier ^iibj^t >€fr 'htittiah 
ibougfat Wbat soopifc lias fiiacy/ noW tkltt ^e ^feei'y^ ttMMi 
worlds Hbuiiaf^ al>oye l--niiowlhat we know theit^i^Md^ ilm 
their jnagaitudes, the dturaiionof their yeans; a#d t^eV^g^h^f 
their dav&*t n^w thatin^ see.tlie^ilaiiats eifclidd'4>y nfboM^^I^Vl 
the iSxed stars probably circled by planets ; no^ that' Difyri^^^ 
upon myriads are diacov^ed, that ne\*<er revealed themsl^lves to 
th^ unassisted eye, and of whose existence, but fi^'siei^hdei 
«re should know nothing ! Whitt newand mighty -^fe^tW M^ 
presented to the imagination !*H9abjeots of the ifidst^iib^M^i 
and striking, and awful kind : from what ftonrce *w^l A^ 
draw «uch Aae, such grand ideas, as from' the scietib^ 6f ib^tt^b^ 
ppmyj We miffht instance numerous otherg,^wfe iMjifft 
^jmatiate upon electricity^ upon geology, upon g^d^i^MVy 
and opticsr— upon botany and aerology*— upon the powm of 
ibe steani<^eBgine ; >|l11 affording matter fbr poertryitf 'th^ni^ 
legitimate description, and oflering to the imagmaltioit'^Mm^ 
jects for the finest thoughts that the mindof man^is^paM^'bf 
conceiving; and the more .they are understood, the-motid'llil^ 
mysteries are unfolded^ the better will the fancy; be ertitil^ 
to {describe them in new and glowing colours, atid^htl^'in 
then^ the highest scope for tlm mspiay of her poiweiis. i^; >f <>fji'> 
■ We may be sure that youth wil* still indulge Jtkittli 
pictures ; still imagine a world of bliss and b«^ti!jr,**kjiffl4(Jr< 
jipd .frien4shi|>^ lies b^ore him. The expe^tehde bf ^ttters 
FiH not convince him of the fallacy of hift dre^tts,-4*Kj'"*"'^ 
oaust 4^ that $ and he will still give the reii^ to'hlsllin^ 
lion, though the world were ten: times wiser thlm it i^.^^Pcidttf 
^iU still picture their airy ereations, till age fa^ttr^till^ Wff 
powers^ *-- not scienee invited themttW detoott8tra<lftn<,'''^W 
tei^med sages, indeed, were io be the tj/^Y^ dispenseirs dP fijjMU 
ffioajtion, the suppositton of its decay might be well f^ttS^r 
fS him, the eternal solution of problems might striprtti^^iU^ 
of fancy bare; but we look to others ibr the ehial^fiMi&^w 
&ncy. He has chosen his path^others^wiU ii^K^^ '^tHeiWi* 
^n^, so \sm^ as the faulty of imagination exi8ls,vbtkiney^ttM( 
admirers will never be wanting : a shrine so bewitching wSf i* 
never be without priest or worshippers* That the imagination 
would be at an end, if all the powere ami pro^^erti^dfViaCiire 
w:ere fully understood, is what we cannot conceitei • "Tllii** 
speculations of pseudo^hitosopfaers, and the dreaiMS' of'^B^ 
orists, might indeed flod an end ; and the eiltittcticM ^'IfMf 
fancies would be no great loss to the w^rld. But thef AMjI^l! 
nation has other relBOuriees than natural philosophy^ anid ^e^ 
which even the laws of nature have little' or no cotttttelf' 
Should she still persist in making the stars thelirbiterrt^ 
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p^gpf^is^f^ it^t MC^ttld jiardly deem gQeh poetie lic*ence 
/ff.iliig^ (C»r^^ ia^d misdenieanour. If tKere were notfting^ 

Efl X^tji lQV.,^cmnpe t^discovdr^ imMination woald prove 
^^pc^l^cy^ .byflbowiog that the potiiidB of her enipire 
d^fxg^yhe^.tior can. be,. readied : the exercise ef h^r 
yffyf^K^ ,i$.. top bewUobing to admit the assertion that they 
yfMi^<fiWr^,^^^y firom non^employmenft. 

f .j^biM^pl^P^ity ^ esaontial to the eublimc, may be adniUted 
i/^j^fi^t^ extent; btit^ suppose the phenomena of storms, 
^^t]fiqq^J(/es, and, volcanoes, to be perfectly discovered, is the 
imfj^infitipn c^y^r, after denied to describe them, with all the 
lll^rX'.wd ^wfl^t aoblimity in which they appear? May the 
g^aiU^Sii^ey^r nKure heave Eltna from its fiery bed? Is the 
gfOf^ of. the. teaipest never again to '' ride on the whirlwind 
am. ^H'Jpct.the storn).*" Qb, certainly not ; the giants are out 
jf^f i44Wtr^i*Mth has demonstrated that there never were any; 
^if^^itijfi Fipw prpv^di that Ao flpenius whatever rides on the 
clf^d^af^/alU Ja fine, will this, potent faculty, that has hi* 
tA^fl^>^P9^^^^ ^}^ restraint^ now be^in to obey the rule thus 
miiA^W^i^ Will she smother ber fire with the demonstration 
^^j^yy.p and two niake four? Is the sublime description in 
f))e]^qoV Qf JoK i^ whii^h obscurity is the grand feature, le^s 
enjoyed on account of the advances of science since that was 
penned i Will not otlier bursts of inspiration be as inde* 
pendent of truth ? 

It will not be denied, that Ae more the human mind is 
enlarged, the more every one of her faculties will be indivi- 
dually improved; the more the general stock of our ideas is 
increased, ^he more scope will be given to the imagination ; 
and that science does ^arge. tlpe collective intellect, it is 
hardl^^ necessary to aiTirm, and surely not necessary to waste 
time in attempting to prove. The improvement and consoli- 
dation of the judgment, the understanding, and the memory, 
will not lessen the fancy ;. though they may correct it— they will 
not annihilate it; they may make it burn with a more pure 
and steady flame, but will not extinguish its light; but will 
i-ather afford it fuel to f^brighlen onward to the perfect 

4w;t%. ..... ' -> - ' ^ - -■ ^•^' ^ : . . *'"^ 

)4ft/;iF^^K^V, the fc^wipg • observations wf re tpadei^IC 
l^fbeen,fpnf?eded) that imagination' ^^is a gifta'^ tfas^t ^' it is 
ngtiiq\>k»ciimved by labour;'' and thai thO/P^f^evomnce olf 
a^^wj^ote l^fp wiU Pot bMowit on him to wbgiQ aalore.hsts 
df0A^ Ht^] ' it can gain nothiag^ iheoi from science ? But is 
it^^bl^;tp reliftin its apcient domains^ in spite of the advance 
of ,tjb%l^tte|r?i, No( for it ia admitted again; that the prp- 
g^et^.gC ^en^09 may deprive the imagfination of part of the 
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126 Is it true thai as the Baundariet qf Sciem^A aft txtended, 

aid, at leasts whleb she bas been 6x;cu$tod9ie4 ;|U> Aerivi^fTrmn 
^superatittous fear aad feeling. But .this f&daia. tof(be aai^d- 
vatftage. ^^ Her throne, in^ead of b^iog e^lablisli^ jn i^r<>r 
and dehKion^ M^ili be consolidated in trjatb und ;rea30ii/' 
'Be it ^. Grant that im^g^ination gains ia ability of: ^la- 
. iiire, in proportion as sbe loses in extent ;. stiiU om ^uiejtJ9n 
must be answered in the affirmative. The eo^pire olf imligi- 
natjon is diminished. Whether it be beneficial or inmrtotts^ 
•fe of no importance* Diminished it is. The levileSfefefeof 
superstition have been urged. No one defends &D(»erstitiiito. 
'Soience may ^have done well in putting it to flight:; l^ut'tke 
imaginative feculty has been abridged in it^ exercise^ ^mi^bis 
is all that we contend for. , • .ir 

The witches in Macbeth may still perhajis *' perfortnf jUb^r 
wild incantations on the stage, without being his^ <affii" 
but they are indebted for this* toleration to the tname^tpf 
filmkespeare. Even as it is, though they do not call ^fk^wn 
disapprobation y they rarely fail to excite levity- The feeling 
whicn predominates in the audience is the very ic^po^ii^pf 
that which the author intended to excite. The ^h^stv^f 
Hamlet's sire still stalks abroad, but he meets withf jyUtJe 
iBDre respect than the witches. What woald be the futeipf 
any of these snpernaturals, if introduced in . a nmqcj^rn 
•tragedy? They would speedily be sent tb the w^r|4l(of 
spirits, from whence they came. They, would. ^ 3trut,|U|id^4b&t 
their hour upon the stage" during the first nigbt, ^^andiAJken 
be heard no more." •» ,iw 

' It is indeed allowed, that the introduction o^ tb^ ^u^r- 
natural into the regular drama is now prohibited ;,l^i;^ tkis, 
it is said, is owing to an alteration in the {lubUc jtaate. 
Truly, it is ; but what has caused this alteration in tb^ fpsul^ic 
taste i What, but the progress of science ? Tbe if iw and 
the wonderful are no longer credited ; therefore, thQ e^llibi- 
tlon of them no longer excites our feelings. . Knowledgetihas 
<clf|)t the wings of imagination. We are not aifect^^fbytihat 
which we believe to be impossible. The exhibitionnof 
Aladdin excites wonder, but not sympathy. Ob^ar|(0,(fin 
audience when Macbeth returns from the murder of ^^unA^ta, 
and compare their visible exciteoient.with Jthe want^of ;ay|n- 
pathy so manifest during the incantations of the wit)cbe9# Jn 
the fcMrmer instsmce, they credit the probability of a mmi^r 
being committed under such circumstances, and their l^tts 
tell them that the poet's delineation of the feelings. ^ the 
murderer is true. The workings of pity, and the aghations 
of terror, are evident. In the latter instance, the unmioved 
(xrantenance, or the faalf«^suppresQed titter, aiifScien^lji ii^^- 
cates the state of their minds. Yet these scenes were once 
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" the EmpiH ofltnaghMion is diminishedf 1*7 

a*?rul anfl ai){)alftfig;. What has tanded the change? It is 

•thi»/ Our (brefathers believed in* supernatural agency. We 
•littve'rejeiitek* (he belief. What, therefore, was to them 

sodemn^ and eMen terrific, has become to their descendants 

wearisottie; if not ridiculous. These observations of eourie 
ytppiy 'to the la^rueted classes of society. The lower ordens, 

=Who ai^e unenlightened by modern science, still delight in 

^g^fgons* and hydras, and chimeras dire.'* 
J'^ Fr&hkenstein and the Scotch novels have been adduced to 

•fihidw, • that the^ taste for the marvellous is not extinct. 
' Crd>f)A:enstein will not, fyt a moment, answer the purpose 

•fbr'whioh he has been called. There is nothing supernatural 

in his whole history; there is no intercourse wiA the spiritual 
^HfiiWd. His ** delicate monster" is the most material of all 

QJkteHalitieSj^-^neither angel, nor demon, nor man; but the 
'^product of mere organization, — a vile lump of earth, with 
'^no^hiWg spiritual about him. Frankenstein succeeds, not by 
^^ariv superhuman assistance, but from his proficiency in ana- 
^'tOniy affd physiology. He is the pupil of modern science, 
^^ivith ^ little of the imaginative as may be; and he does no 
^kif^e'^^ansome modem philosophers have supposed possible 
^*t6r't)e dbne. Dr. Darwin and others, who enquired how 
'^Ittfen Hv^e mdde, until they almost persuaded themselves 
^'thfeii^thfey hiatd been in the manufoctory, have conjectured tlmt 
'4lld ftaf of Frankenstein might be achieved. It is obvious 
■ : t4a4\the^e men, with Frankenstein their pupil, dwell at the 

very antipodes of the imaginative. Prometheus stole fire 
ifitMn hteven to animate the man which he had formed • but 
"-t&e^' persons propose to bestow the li^'ing spark upon a filthy 
'"Analis of clay, without either "airs from neaven, or blas^ 

»"' With r^i^ardtothe Scotch novels, we readily admit that 
J'^ttftat fe now deemed superstition is frequently conspicuous in 
"4heu^ pages ; but they are popular not m consequence of tins, 
iilifitih's^teof it. Their numerous and transcendant merits 
' -ai** allowed to atone for this defect. The author has been 
' puMiciy reproved in reviews fi>r this defiance of the spirit of 
^'the^alib ; and no one praises Guy Mannering or the Bride of 

liammermoor, without informing you that he does not believe 
' In astrology, or intimating that the old prophecy and its fulfil- 
' nient, in the death of the master of Ravenswood,i8 but a silly 
^business. 

'* To the assertion, so often repeated, that science, by repress- 
"ing the extravagance of the imagination, renders her service, 
">^we again answer, it may be so; but still the latter loses 

jgyoudA A nation may be benefited by being deprived of a 
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useless or ejL^owi^f. ^olopy, :boi uMqpiistioii^Myl tb^ ^P^ ^^ 

its doiDiDiiX|i. 13 diijQ9i9i^ed> u * • i t »• »*. {oiit jisn) *(«ji- 

confin?4 »» its qpQcg^ons to th«i ffloomy a^i^'^lalrw^^tl'^lWi- 
ritual agency BWybeeitheyE for ffbQd«r.fili<wii^laW"Mfflfce 
has banished fcpti. Wfi^loac a4 o^e^thr ^^*B^Wtj*r«e««l*^ 
and the *' goWjn dapjned.'! The^playfulj Ab jby^'lli#*Wife- 
volent, diepart yviih the di^rk, i^ globmy^ wd tH^ ««mt^tft. 
We can never have aqotber " Midt ii«»er-N<gfrtV BWW^^ 
even if we possessed, aq author with the gcmiA tb *#m6^^|i|l* 
We can never have anothfot gev^e Arid; Scfefil$e{hk#k|^.K&i 
possession of the human mind, and will adidit of no'lHvMed 
empire. Fact has overcome fantasy. The speil i^jAts^hed; 
the magician's wand is broken ; and all the lovely Vlsiops of 
fancy have melted into " thin nir.'^ If Ari4)8to an4 S^eb^ 
were now livii^^ they would find their ^ occupmtton ^'gpnq.**' 
Tales of love and enchantment, they would learn, weiTil^ 4dut of 
date. Would they be listened; to, they must discourse 6f the 
wonders of the Stcam-engiBe, -or proclaim the glories of the 
spinning Jenny. ^ ' 

It is pretty clea^, then, that from the progress of'seience^ 
imagination. has lost much- Has sh^ gained any thtn^ to 
compensate this i It is said that she has ; ^that the Acmnce? 
have opened aJi extensive field for her excursions. "^It ^^Ngbt 
be sufficient again to state, that the exercise of imagiAAtioif^ 19 
properly confined to that which ive do not kiiowr VVIierc 
we are ifi^norant, fancy has uncontrolled' iodulgelNie, and 
we may elevate our fancy jnto ftiith upon very slight ^ro.uhds.' 
But when we Iffnoto^ yye cgn fancy no longer. We may indeed 
p-e/ewrf to fancy : like dbildreui we. may make^beii^S. Bu%, 
the mind rejects such cold and lifeless creations, and^ iheit - 
turn with disgust from that which they reaiird' almost 'as an 
ifi^lt upon their understandings Thus it has f^red'with the 
machinery of poetry. and romance. Men have got too klnow- 
ing tp be deceived b^ it. Those fictitious works, wbicli deli- 
neate only human beings and huibaii .passioijs, have 'still some 
effect. They are untri^e^ but they are not' incredible. The 
circumstances hctoe not happened, but they mi^ki hiive hap- 
pened. The mind, therefore^ credits them, ^** with 'all the' 
credit due to'' that which professes to be fktilioQ^.' Even 
these works have much less effi^cttHah form^iy^. ' Th^^iif- 
tiplicity of knowledge which may noW be attained diverts 
map from that whic)^ is un<]|^vie§tiopably the most important— 
the knowledge of nis own nature. He has loo many other 
things to attend to. But the airy beings to which poetry 
gave birth have not even this claim to his attention : they are 
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mm that they aever existed, and itev^'eoDm ^jii^i ; tfaey are, 

^imlUp^f^^ t^^ifli lowly reverence 

3^1^14^ '^uttfll^ tutors, without 

"ffffmnnP'^fWhtther' be giiiiiB or lose^ in point of pleasure ; 
,.>fl9^i^tl^BU09himml( and im ^quaintance, with astonishing 
j^jgij^topfqi^^ ufBon ^^the wcAiderful ag^e we live in;" and 
^'^q^/ilpllQea^ fanciful and the supernatural, 

^'^(P9}|^ftt(tp «amte aueii bat^imriana a^ were the cotemporaries 
' tipeare, «iid Baobn^ and Raleigh, and Cudworth, and 

llair^igoiie too far to be pleased with any thins but dry 

that which presents the appearance of it. The per- 

ctf knowledge is the destruction of imagination, and 

*e^^fc\a4»{»DQAph*to it steals something from the bright world 

^^^{^^ty.tQ.ceturn to the assertion, that science, by extending 

f^ j(powle4ge*df the aalural and material world, has increased 
e resources of imagination. Some of our modern hobby- 
Ph<){js^yifer« named as furnishing abundant materials for the 
ftn^ftlliwark upon. The ^team-engine^ that handy servant 
^al]^l^€^b, 'thftt spins thread without lumps, and carries us 
rj|j(fii;gate i& six hours^ was thought to have great power in 
Wi,H^W«*i'*' ^eventy-^horse power at the least. It seems, 
Vf^^fpfi iOihi^.A\ot altogether without its capabilities. We 
l^ht.j^^f ta melo^dirame, in which a steam-engine should 
8^(f^]|>fincj^l pant. The ^^ Cotton Spinner and his Men** 
%9^4i^Mi9d Hfi weU as the ^^ Miller and his Men /' and, in 
^|^(las,t);j^7t>:tbe bursting of the boiler might be as good a 
j/fj^ sgkAlier bl^wing-ap of the mill. But, after all, there is 
i)f)|: iaf|Uf^)p^etry« in smoke and smother.^— Creogr^pAy. How 
Sftft i^fPW^ iffliajgine what we will in terra incognita ; but 
w^<4?M^V^>|tlw? privilege from^ the deficiency of geographical 
I^pif^l44g0>/ajad! not from its perfection. If we are taken 
*BtoA jdfiirfcjrosom, we may ifarm any idea we please of the 
fi)f(q^urei;;<lb^ut, ^ when a light is brought in, we can only be- 
li^y^eiiti^Q.be such as we see it*— Optics. There is no poetry 
kl^,!^ f4pfftyr£e#t ieXosQGi^e.^^Botany, Oh! yes — we have the 
i(fl^4 ' if th^ plmi^^-- And ^hy not Geometry? for, have we 
n^^AMspiffte //«^« (7^ (Ae triangles? — Why not Chemistrj/f 
Rl^^i.'.Wf^ flftt ;hav^ the^lwes $^ihe acids and alkalies?--^ 
Gecdagy^ yhis^ pediaps, is the least unpoetical of all, for 
tU^ r^^sAHr-rtbatrw^t know netliing about it. We may talk 
o^ ^hi^tihftosy^ or oC that; we ntay class ourselves into Wer- 
ner(qtif^^^nA ^ysk hundried :othi» sects, (high and low-heeled 
shoes, bigendians and smallendians, black mutton and white;) 

VOL. ir. PABT I. K 
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180 IsitmetimiasihcM0mlda(^$^fS(ien^<0^ 

but, intrutl^ifceoDly tliilig wehnimiva^ 

If we could g^i«tollie^iecr#t«f«i«JwiS W^ 

ic at the t«r«aile irf Awyhig how ^^T^^^^^T^:,^^^^ 

present appearance are no* ''^^V^^^^^f^'^^^^^ 

here we &pa«^ . «^^^^ 




it as aflfordmg a striking insianceoi •"';;;;"rfj;;'^hreved? 
over a decidedly linpoetical one. How has *5££2S1^ ^^ 
By introducing man as the victim of *^e detttr^iHfcMR a^nv 
wJich ^vea nSne to the poem. This h done m inore than 
one place, but we wiU only quote the following :- 

" When like a small ddrfc cload that sails oft h^h. 
The only object kt th* expainse of sky 3 
Some «iylit«ry Vessel breasts the nfani. 
Where desolation feeeiiis to ftttld her reigu-^ \ 
Where cries for help, whatever woes assaiiy 
Must die tmaiiBitered on thepasshig g»**^-_ ' ^ 
Far ftom all land where fiaman hand m!gtit»aKl ; 
By hope forsaken, and by fete bctra^'d-^ ' ' 
Who can depict the manner's defipair> 
Who sees his bark, hb sole- reliance thepe; 
Smitten by lightning in its fiercest ire, ^^ ' 
And bursting out in flames of quenchless fire ;• 
And shedding o'er its waf es the awful ray, 
Himself of either element the prey ! 
His only rrfuge the unfathofm'd dcf^p— 
Death m the buftifosbark-^ of desperate leap ! 
Can language paint his anguish, as he sees ' 
Theiiaraes swift spreadmg in' the flintiihg breeze/ 
While driven from spot to spot they cfese hitfi round. 
Till not a plank to bftar his fe6t is founds ' 
He strains his eye across thodarit b^ue wave^ 
In hope some vessel may approach to save- 
But mids an utter Wank on every side ! 

He sees the arch'd horizon meet the tide ; 

But nothing— nothing that to him can give ,^ 

The faintest hope an hour ^hall see him live. 

In desperation wild, he thinks of those 

Far absent friends, in safety and repose.; 

And deems pe^rchance, ev'n then they pour the prayer 

For his return — whose doom is sealing thei^ ! 

The flames approach-- they reach^they scotch his brdw! 

His mind resolves— no choice is left him now— 

But in the deep to seek a milder death. 

And m the world of >^'aters yield his breath ! 

• The Deserted City, Eva, a»d|G^er Poems; by Joseph Bounden.- 
Printed for Longman and Co. 
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^V^^^^^'^ Wpy<*;4»iyr^kfed, the atoaft al ohc<& may ffy, 

Juc< ;sf)*g^^^^g^dlt$adAilhMtttfaieir:tfa6'YtetrUo<ittid^ 

Yi*i7 K trio th^aattt fipagnwnta fiwita upott.tUe vwyes^ . 
ob t*V/ Adif^i»afbikerjreewti»uiatw'graie«,, 
lebihr TV. Btealbrc^Wtsr-M <Jpn*,i|ot s^^T Jq^JuJie >is dart— .. 
«uino- hftlftjif 'tw Wfut tjie Ufe has left t|ie heart! . , 
^ bo7 >i'' jIffifrWt a4o9m of Ipgering, harrowuiff. ^^qo : 
in <) I r rX^flfi*? ^^^^ shrinks back— Dut cannot shun the blow : 
* "it OPes not wake one passion frona its rest; 
n.Ji> ^-T^^^j^rj:^^ flight exfinguishM 

The spirit Is not slowly ^irench'cl away, 
: JLoth lo( forsake its tenement of clay ; 
Trembling to launch upcm the dread unknown — 
Tis one half-instant shoclt— *and all is done! 
A moment past-^a vet^el bounded there. 
With s^» and colours glitt'ring in the.air ; 
In giantbttlki with more than living pride, 
Sbe dash'd the siurg^ astfie, SM»d,spurq'd the tide !• 
And there wer^U^fii^n^ei^ who §aw with stoe 
How safe she b(M:e them o er th' uiyfathcm^ d sisii i 
And from her deipks l^iughter and shouts ai^e 
From hundr^p,, who defied all mortal fqea; 
And in her bosoni, there were living things. 
Horses and kine, and fowls with untried wings ; 
And stores the handof teil had wrought for gain— 
She seem'd a tgwn transported o'er the maiul 
A tnoment past— ^she thus was proudly seen^- 
A mighty object sea and sky between— 
The Ughtning flash'd-r-the thunder o'er her past; 
; Tiiere was a suclden crash— ra fiery bkist-^ 
' A smoke envdop'd iier^-it roli'd away - 
Some fiwajtter'diffagweotsofi the MUows lay— 
And, save tbqpe fi^agipentS;, there was fiotlting more 
Left of the ship, nor of th^ freight ^he bore !" 

The beauty and power pf this will be readily admitted : 
but it will be .observed, that the poet is indebted entirely to 
nature, and not at all to her expositors. If electricity had 
never been know^n bqt by its dire effects ; if science had never 
investigated its nature ; if Priestley and Franklin had never 
beenbprn; theterrificsyblimity of the storm would have been 
the same; and the fine description just quoted might not only 
bave been writti^n^ but have been read with ^s much pleasure 

as now. 

But -4s/ro«omy,was dwelt uppn as particularly friendly to 
Mxiagination. ^rely, true astronomy could not be meant I 
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132 is it true that as the Boundaries of Science are extended^ 

The Copernican system has destroyed the poetry of the 
heavens. Look at the nineteenth Psalm, — "Thp heavens 
declare the glory of Goj)^ and the firmament dheweth his 
handy-work. In them hath he Set a tabehnacle for 
THE Sun, which is as a bridegroom coming otrT op ms 

CHAMBER^ AND REJOICETH AS A STRONG MAN TO RUN. A 
RACE, His GOING FORTH IS FROM THE END OP tHfe HEX VEN, 
AND HIS CIRCUIT UNTO THB BI^DS OF IT." HoW beautiful, 

how magnificent is this ! The sun quitting his resting-place, 
and rushing with the alacrity of a bridegroom, and the vigour 
of a giant, to execute the counsel of the Holy One; travelling 
(with reverence be it spoken,) like Him, of whom he is the 
type and emblem, " in the greatness of his strength ;" rejoicing 
to perform the ^* work which has been given" him *' to do ;" 
and diffusing light and life over universal nature. But what 
is the sun in the scheme of modern astronomy? A mere 
speck in the universe, — surrounded by distant systems, with 
which it is tptally unconnected, and which derive from it 
neither light, nor heat, nor happiness ; and even occupying a 
very subordinate station in the system with which it is con- 
nected^ — that of a mere centre, round which other bodies are 
to revolve. Who does not see how much poetry has lost by 
the discoveries of science ? Never again caji such* poetry as 
is to be found in the commencement of the nineteenth Psalm 
be written. Never — never again can such poetry hie enjoyed 
as it was ere the beautiful had given way to the true. 

The general cultivation of the mind affords no pledge for 
the culture of the imagination, but the contrary : the memory 
may be exercised, while the imagination decays. The direct 
tendency, indeed, of the cultivation of the first is to repress 
the latter. Amidst the general advancement of knowledge, 
imagination has kept retiring, atid ivill 'ototifiiie tc^ do so. 
Science and imagination have Botfaifig in e^imnottiwith each 
other. Science has to do with feet; i<magiiya«ioh with in- 
vention. Science is convei-sant with tnalter; it is "of the 
earth, earthy." Imagination is spiritual, '^iid(^(5i1[^ii^\ines not 
with the gross and the inaterial. Science' may tbininue to 
expound the laws of the material world,, Until we Jfiaye nothing 
len to learn ; but that which refined,, and elev^ij?qj!and spiri- 
tualized man, will, in the meantime^ .decre^s^ jfl^^ower and 
in amount, until the hour, when science! hf ij;)^ perT<^ted, the 
imagination shall be silently extiligiwsU€KL.j,.Wjiether, on 
the whole, we shall gain or Jose by this, ianot the question. 
Such is the tendency of the advancement > 4f iknom^Iedge ! 
" It 16 knowledge that destroys enthusiasm, and dispels all 
those prejudices of admiration which people simpler minds 
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with 8,0 bjpp^ icIoHs of enchantment. It is knowledge that 
di^tr«lC^ts W its variety, and satiates by its abundance, and 
geqer^tes by it^ communication that aark and cold spirit 
C{f f^3tl()iausiiesa and derision, which revenges on those 
whom, it possesses the pangs which it inflicts on those on 
whom it i§ ^;iterted."* 



SONNET 

6]^ A PICTURE BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Fai^ forms! by fancy's magic pencil traced ; 

Oh, th^ ye were as lasting in your bloom 

As ye are lovely now,— but there*« a toinb 
I^'gg'^ hy the hand of time in earth's drear waste, 
To whose oblivion all your beauties haste : 

The sparkling rays that now those eyes ilhirae. 

The lapse of years shall silently consume ; 
Tfie' vivid landscape, sunny, clear, and chaste, 

Shall iude into a desolated realm : 
' Y<9afrs with their wintry hand shall strip these trees 

: (^f aM their foliage, and these fair flowers whelm 
Id/di'soi^ion. Pictures bright as these, 
. Ill gM^n iiitiQ have charmed — but now are not ; 

4) Vr^U q£ esHftbly touch must sink forgot. J. B. 

J ; ,, SONNET— DEATH, 



Wfiii»ow:i;hatlhou art potent, and canst make 
The 'Highiy c^eds. of conquerors thine own ; 

If than l^uf t^Uich them, how the gods do quake,— 

. Thf ic sanguine triumphs for their victor sown ! 

Titljes and honours in thy grasp decay ; ^ 

Beauty thou giv'st to worms obscure a prey : 
One ruthless, wide destroyer, art thou ! 

And tl^ou the rash in purpose canst dismay. 
E'en he that from the rock's precipitous brow. 
Foot wretch! darts wildly to the gulf below. 

Would (desperate) shun thy sudden, cold embrace. 

' Yet what are all thy conquests I^all thy power 1 
Thou settestfree the captive in thine hour; 

The lifeless form is all that's left thy car to grace ! 



Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. p. 17. 



J. A. G. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE ON * LITERARY, w 
PURSUITS. ., . .\yi 

Let not the profound metaphyfeicia'n, tlie soiifiti^'ptt^^'dt 

tbe investigator of science, deem thi^ sbbjtect iinW6HHV Mf 

attention.^ To a society composed of persons* who at^y*^ 

ought to be, fond of literary pursuits, it is a therrie deseryiii^ 

of at least some regard". Can it be uninteresting to'i !$f^^ 

man, who feels that writing and reading are to bids as h^6e£ 

sary as the air he breathes, to learn whether or not he can 

indulge these his dafling passions, if hd entei^ into the ^ifir 

estate of ' matrimony. He only, who is tempted * to 1Hifa 

idle trade, either by real or fancietl genitm, kndw* hbW JrWs- 

sistible the passion becomes, and how paitifiil its repressiAi 

in an ambitious mind : and, if such a person; updh 'AaltdhB 

deliberation, should decide upon the impossibmty bf ^lit-tfetf- 

dering this his darling recreation, of \ie sftbtfld ratfiet'saf , 

this prime object of his life, under whatever circiimptanc^^ Ire 

mayoe placed; he would, at any rate, do well td'Cotifeidjii', 

before he entered into engagements which possibly inight Wir 

against his literary hopes. By being deprived of oppoiron^ti'^s 

of engaging in that wnidi was ever his felicity,' bi^ OtVn p^aiSe 

may be wrecked ; or, by obstinately indulging in it, Jifr mij 

greatly lessen the happiness of another, which onjghf 46 Bfe'Jts 

<lear to him as his own. If marriage and literature be tncc^m- 

patible, (and in many circumstances they are so,) let hiih who 

wishes to unite them, chuse which he will consent f d ^mfi^, 

and resign himself to his fate : he should not attempt to^iniiMe 

fire and water, lest haply the eitplosion shoula 'drii'fe^tHe 

house out at the window ; but ef tvVo evils clause' the' ^^8^^. 

If they cannot dwell together in unity, let tht>3e,' ii^d^mlHs 

are devoted to literature, rout out the soft affi^ti6ti WiWtB^r 

hearts, and rest content in single blessedness. Oi*, ifHtef^tll 




[)f jealousy , and disturbers bf dome!sti<i )^^cil 
spect to those by whom the deed is done; ^nce that'ba^'ot^l^e 
recalled, they must resign their Hbpes of literary f&dfe; "ifed 
burn their papers, an oflfering to the household goddess',' upon 
the domestic hearth. On the other hand, if> upon mature de- 
liberation, and when each has weighed and decided for him- 
self, it should be found that tbe twain may be, one, let those 
who are already, married congratulate themdelveS on th4 pos- 
session of two blessings at once, — literature and a wife; and 
those who are not, hasteA to become possessed of the double 
felicity. Let it not be imagined that any thing which may 
be said should be intended to cast discredit on the conjugal 
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8tate-^b6 the design far from us! Rather let literature 
perishf ' / < 

The enquiry concerns biit a fetv, comparatively; but those 
.^(^w^pe of .f pine importance to the natipn^^nd their happiness 
y/f qj^ ^eat, ponsequence to themselves. The many will still 
go p^y mai^ying and irivin^ in marriage, and becoming the 
>t|sntb transmitters of foolish faqes, to tne end of the chapter: 
and it is needful they Miould. ATI writers and no readers, 
Vp^ld make an author's occupation worse than it is even now : 
happj^y, ibis, consummation is not likely. So far from wishing 
tp.di^pfiVage matrimonv, we have even, at times, almost en- 
vi^.tbe prisoner his chains, and wished those we loved best 
. w^re in iufi rosy fragrant fetters bound; though at other times 
,.;^e. have been obliged to come to a very different conclusion, 
and to congratulate ourselves on the pres- rvation of our 
rights and liberties. Slill we view the subject with unfeigned 
respect, not unmixed with some portion of awe. Even were 
that state, what some malicious wags have despitefully re- 
presented it to be, we should be afraid of saying too much 
.^ubout it ; since it has been said, that they who ridicule the 
;, misfortunes of others, are often justly visited by fortune with 
a like calamity : and ^s none of us know what we are born 
,^5 it is at least best to be cautious in what we say, lest some 
/fair should hereafter loudly revenge the supposed insults of 

• j^p use the words of Sir Roger de Coverley, much may be 
^?ft^W faotb sides of ^he question. But truth compels us to 
^say, tnat/ in respect to literary pursuits, we fear marriage 
, fjannot, at best, offer advantages equal to the obstacles that 
jj^t^ throws in its way. We premise that we now consider the 
,, /sphject equally as it concerns those whose time is principally 
, occupied in business or profession, and those who wholly 
devote themselves to literature in the pursuit of fame or profit. 
,,^he former have, consequently, but a small portion of leisure 
^^iq devote to it ; and, whether that small portion is not likely 
,tp be still further abridged by the cares and duties attendant 
on this state, we leave for the candid to determine. If it be 
not so, we invite those who can speak from experience to tell 
us so ; but we beg to say, that we shall require proofs as well 
as assertions^. If they point us to what they have done, as 
testimonies of the fact, we shall admit that they have done 
much and well ; but we must stillbe allowed to suppose what 
:they might have done, had the case been otherwise. Let it 
not be said that some cannot be qualified to discuss this sub- 
ject, because they have not experienced the state themselves. 
They have eyes and e^rs ; they have seen and been told • they 
witness what, takes place in other houses besides their own. 
From this they can draw a comparison between the bachelor 
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and t^ei huptbaod : i<b^,olMefe^^: (and more inarrintth^ -tbm isii 
sometimes suppo^^d,). wbick ba^ ibeifroat^iomHir^^ t 

literature; fvaifib ih^a. the .^eater .con)iDftaa<ofA'liik tfrncT; 
which is the morfi.$.-lide.b0;dpashelikea. And all m^ aUiKvtn 
this to, be a v^^y^good. way of ooming 'tt^ adjust beneliifioa^ * 
Experience js.oUviefy .Well, bui it laoy /diaitQe to be faeagbt'' 
at a vf)rv dear fMfic^f aid it ia e^peoiaUy so wten it oms^ toa 
late, and when it i8>ii»f)a88ifble to profit by it or dretracediur 
steps ; and tJ^t mck is the case ivitb some bkidsiof eacperieiicey . 
cannot be deaied. I - • . * ^ t^ 

Wbe^ it bappea^) and we wish it did happen oflener^ that '. 
a liters ry^^n^an cbusies a paj;tner of a congenial; tura q£ imaA* > 
aad wboisablo to assi&t him in his pursuits; theo. he,finids 
marriage Jta be. aa drawback upon his stiecessfuX pr^Tess. 
Gessaer.b^i^bQnourable testimony to his wife'on thisfiaiHecl^ * 
andteUa u^rtbat be caught much of his inspiration from i&f.; - 
and that' she .greatly contributed to the aevelopmeat.^of bis i 
powers.- •: When weary, she solaced him; when desponding,.') 
she inspired him to new^attempts, and plumed his wings Smt 
ai^her.fligbt* That it is not ofteaer thus, is perhaps to bai 
atti^ibuted to the flimsiness of female^ education. Who caa 
doubt eifb^r the taste, the feeling, or the genius of the.fair >i 
sex, lyere ^b?y piK)perly developed; when we consider. ibew . 
eu^ioesQt aiaay of them have become in the range of literaturey 
and hour well able they are to contest the field with the latids<> 
of the oreatioa. But, oa the other hand, the biogcapby of 
mftn of latlters^ gives us more examples of opposition tbaai- 
enqquragejaiient.on the part of their better halves. In this, 
case, however, much of the blame may justly attach to, them** 
selves^ for haying chosen partners of opposite* tastes ito their 
0^04 .Milton, from sudden fancy, chose a wife, who 3000 ran., 
away from, her studious husband. Moliere fell into thei same. 
erro$. . Th^ wife of Bishop Cooper one day qoBsignN^ . the ; 
MS., of his J^e^icon, the work of many years, to. the flajme^il 
Montaigne protested he would not marry agaiui event ih0i' 
goddess of wisdom herself : and Bishop Newton . declareti 
that he found the study of classic authors ill agreed) with 
butcher'^ aqd baker s bills. * If Rousseau had cause to make. 
complaii)t ion lliis subject, he might thai>k himaelf fprit,. fi>r 
haying ch^^n a Iqw.and illiterate woman* 'yt^tbera • baiie 
acted more wisely, who, not being abl^o nfeet congenial 
partners^ had the philosophy to resist mcfre beauty and blan- 
dishment. . Thus Boyle, Bayle, and Hohbes, Hume, Gibbon^ 
and Adam Smith, made up their miuds to celibacy. Addison, 
misled by ^mbitioa, acted less wisely ; but* Lucan, and Pliny 
the younger, and Klopstock, found their best eucouragexd in 

♦ DUsraeli's Literary Character. 
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tbc miids {ifi'thaipibosoni. ^'But, aAer al), it is the heart, and 
not'tbeijiidgment^'tlnit will 4^oidi thb question. 

,I£i«ieiabk to i(b^ opiflioDs of^ the iadies themselves, we are 
afmiiltdhejii^^iill Ibe^ of out owh on this subject. Take the 
exaniplesiiof Ihpse in^ho have shone most eminently in the 
walks (fifUierat ore, abd "we shall find that they have ^neratly 
been ^ioeters t tke masculine genius of Joanna BaiUey, the 
stmrliii^iseBse of Hannah More, the-^gance of Ann Seward, 
ai^d-tbe^oelfence of a Smith, these were all displayed in the - 
single state ; and many more as illustrious examples, might 
be.'^lted. Can it |^e supposed that the endearments of a fa- 
mily iwei^ not appreciated by their minds ? Is it not conclusive 
that 'they deemed the matrimonial connexion to be too much 
opposed t^ ihetr fevourtte pursuits, to promise happiness to 
tbem^lves or their partners? Do they not seem to have 
tbo«3gfht that they conld not sufficiently abstract themselves 
from their books or their MSS. to attend to the d6mestic 
duties which that engagement would bring with it? We 
speak not now of housi^hold occupation,-*-*we will supf>ose that 
they have servants to perform this ; but the possession of a 
servant or' servants does not exonerate the mistress of the 
family iVoai all daties and all cares. If she cease to trouble 
hers€uf, the servants will very soon cease to trouble them- 
s^esj till all the troubles fall on the head of the husband 
of the blue*^tocking recluse, or absentee. Was it matrimony 
that^i|de4lie once Miss Burney write so much worse after- 
ward, and sunk her fame in the name of D^Arblay ? These 
are serious questions, and not easily to be answered in the 
ne^ive. 

The man who devotes himself to a life of literature, must 
not expect to gain fame or nrofit, by allotting an hQur or two 
a day to this^ purpose, while his wife is engaged in, her own 
peculiar ocewpations: to excel, he must sacrifice days and 
nigMfr^and it is ten to one but his wife will, in this case, 
soon prove jealous of Minerva and the Muses ^ and, when that 
passion once obtains admission, fhrewell to happiness. There 
Is no one to be jealous of the bachelor! It to employ our 
timieas we like lie a privilege, then the bachelor must have 
anoindoubted advantage. lie can do as he likes,-^the married 
man cannot do^as he likes, that is, not always ; we are not now 
speaking of such men as Sir John Brute, nor Jerry Sneak, 
but a kind and sensible man, and 'soch a man we must suppose 
to be sometimes obliged to give wa^ to his wife. Both ought 
reasonably to yield to the other^s wishes ; but he who has not 
these battles to wage (whether that be a misfortune or not, 
we do not decide,) such a person must infhllibly have more 
leisure, and leisure is the very germ of literary excellence. 
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We once. knew a very* v^en^triile Md re8]iec<a;fc^e.iBim«t^ 
i¥ho used to sludy io ibe morning |>efi>re be jto^^; ul^^p 
.woi»U be dee»>ed a very unsociable pro^ediug^ oa i^bi^f}^^ 
of a «hubbaud: and :we doubt af the attewpt woul4:b^ pi:;f^ 
duc4tveof.nL«ch)good<; as be aiigbt 8oaietime9 n^ee^T^ipi^ 
ruptioA) tb^ woitld very much di^urb^tbe aFjrangef^^nt «if,l^ 
ideas,;, nay, instead of planning a poem, or an ^ay; 1^ fuigm 
suddealy.find himself listeiuog to a lecture, amd have aU b«l^ 
tJbougbts put to flight in the twiaklHig of a frown. \ ^^i^^ 
if ottT ideas run in the clearest channel^ in tbe.morjpipgLiW 
soane affirm, an interruption at such a time is the ijOjO^ it)f3*»9t' 
proppi sOf alL Pope used to ri(\g for a candle , in ijthe ^^14)? 
of the night, ivhen any dicmght occurred which lie did,, ^^ 
JUke to^lf^e; but^ bad there been a Mrs, Pope, it i^ prqbgV^ 
<that she would very soon have put ^an .extingui^i; u^po 
bis nocturnal light, and put out his inspir^ationia^ tfa^.Q^sip 
time. The man who has little leisure may mahe, hi^, bookjthe 
companion of hia meals, and feed both body and E^ndjat^o^iqft; 
Jamt, if there be a presiding mistress at tihe table, i^ in^y ^ 
Aold, and in a sharp key too^ that the tea and the oau^oq §ip 
cgettiBg cold; and, if he did not m^et ^ese.interf»p|b(9q^ 
which indeed would be often unavoidable, it woul4.!napi^,e^^ 
4ftn80ciable appearance ; aiid some one might, think tfi^^.he 
lofiedxeading better than hearing his wife talk.; a v^r}f l^^y 
*fnode of maUng some people talk still mpre. A m^^ S?fl^ 
Jio finds himself in a happy mood for writing, may shut b|pi^{f 
up, and not be. at home to an^ visitors ; but it is quij^xl^fir 
thathe. cannot.be denied to his wife; she not only^k^^^^U^t 
he is at home, but she is at home herself :,,afld.itVJay.|iaj^3e^ 
that that very circumstance may induce hicti re^lytogiT^h 
swhen i^a could have been writing at home. Besides^ a in^rri^ 
jaoan has ju^it twice as many persons to call on hiii^ a^ ^,,Ml^|e 
'On^: ia addition to his own uncles, brotberp^ ^imI .bouf^ma, 
.tliere^r^ those of his wife ; and, though he tni^y vpniure 4^^ 
denied to hisx>wn, it is quite cle^r that be mu^ iiot rfjV^^e^jlp 
see Jiers.. . ^ . ■ ... •.,> Alunv^t 

, We. know we cannot at all times commapd our thbf}g)l^: 
we icannot think or write as we would at all times : ^f^jtjief^- 
fore it is particularly important^ that, when the u^^n^l i;^,i9itije 
vein, it «nould be allowed its* fi^ll and uninterrujpjte'^ nigb^ 
in such auspicious moments^ notb^n^ should che?k.it$,.<;qui;sf%; 
no dajrk cloud should come £^cro8s its 3unsh|ne; nq itijttj^^ 
storm should startle it froin its reverie. The bache^r/nece 
is safe; he may bar his door and trim his la^mp, ^pb^ ilriip 
'^ his eye in a fine frenzy rolling,^' ^ive the reins, to' %ffqy, 
even till the midnight hour has long gone by ; i^oVf ios0,.^e 
glowing tho^ight, no]> damp pnq spark' of his f:ielesty^|, ^e. 
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d!l?'4^#M6i^l^^r^Mty sittioted cannot ^6 this so freely. Ia 
tftle* roid3l'>*f^' sbteWrtg fligW, he may be broken in upon, 
Itf^fed^M' M^'WM^titeed; bn^'link may be dashed from 
-ttm iMiff ^^ ttW Itf^s, and fhe connexion may be lost. In 
llWl'Waai^iSf tf'ffiW$i*iVtfertce,hemky bcf saluted with, '<My 
de^,««''t^*tfd^v*ljowMe it w?'"or " I wish you wonld 
A ^^b^r^^fd^fiighti"' The fire may be purposdy let out, 
<^,^PhW^ai*5^r;*'in«d^e'knoiV tliat cfo^ may freeze ideas, 
*9%^H asWfe^aSi sj^irtts, and then what can he do but obey, 
*i«Rl^V^^'hJ^' tepe^, tasting ^many a Iong?ng, lingering, 
•fe^k *bc?h?Wfl.^'^ In the morning *e may attempt to finish the 
iy^W:h^to *W^c^;"bfit it Wvaui; a confused recollection of 
lMiat^%e'1hwrtfea.t6^have' pfenned comes upon him, and he 
%f<b#'Wigtfe ft a^tde in ^de^p'aJr, or Concludes it so coldly, so 
Wlfergft^,"HfiaeH*^pefers t6 have been begun in Asm, and 

^*^®t^t;*^irf'*r8c^ to lead to matrimony, some previous courf- 
^^W^4t¥afti 4^ is generally the road to it. 

^ i*%8t^5 4h8rt >irdi things are sometimes settled in a very 
Uftl#*«?W** twt nsifally nott it may last for sevefn years, or 
dig9tii^\jliVkV*btlt,^hat^ver maybe its duration, it is clear to 
^^A¥'bi{y^tt^6nainted With the subject, that thitf is so much 
^ri*46sPWif 'litl^ifdttee ; for it is neixt to impossible that a mind 




, ^ >dffi»*fe^infa<irig bbjfect. Then there will be no poetry 
^^d^^¥lA\^ sdttnert, which riobody reads,) no history but the 
iSfe^Wf the passion, no eloquence but the art of soft 
sftin^'l^d leaking say — yes; nothing beyond this can 
*W8k*d 'f&^'Airin^ this tumtiltuous period. With a mind 




•fegtilfifefe.'^^'B^tthe day Monies, and the season of joy may be 

eqiially fatal to mental occupation ; and this lasts a longer or 

'Sfhbi*t^r1tirt4te; aec6WRn^:to circumstanced. 'Who can look 

-ftr s.t6dy iraitfedia!fe!t jifteirthiiS, kt least, for bne sweet re* 

;y6hii%^ifioiln? - Awwheri this fairy scene has closed, (for 

-drt^ifwillirtWefn thif net^r cares, the Hew occu|)dfionff, and 

tKe'«*^'tro(iibles,%hich it bifteh brings with if, direct the 

mWft^irit* qtlltfe a neW chanriel; books are obliged to be 

' rie^l**^,*iifid ■thfe peA Idid aside, perhaps tot ever. In many 

iri^afi^ th^ dbstacl^sfkjtal'to ^udy, kre ever On the increase. 

Thfe ^Mall^Hranchei^ of the family shoot but, with all the 

car^;,kll: Ae tibise, and all the feVer, attendant on these 

events/; ind i&ore thikn ^toi(^ must he He, who could abstract 
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biras^lf fr^tflfi ,the«», itod^devote 4»iH>^Lf to bif^booka^) / No> ui 
many inst«#i^i^ Ut^raUir^ mupt peciBhtiimidati^idiiaoaBflsett' 
ing vairiety.of |e||fQiiQn^*a& the^e thiags are caleMl^^^jb^ 
excite, ana thedomeetic clatter which loostiyi^pcoiifepaDies 
them. The stucjy must indeed be in a veryrenote yarttof 
th($^puse^if the man. of book^ wcmiM fieally ^1^)091 ^a^'qniifit 
b(»w« 4nd what iienders the case more dlQBperaite.'i$,<>tlnit 
these unfavourable symptoms are apt to inerdaseyi|r^wiaig 
wUh hi^ days, and strengthening with hi» yeara ;! untiXnttlaat 
the ,hapl?88 student finds bimseJf >surround^ by* ^bibli^ 
i1l^tead of books and papers* . • . . ,1 -Kf jt 

, A]^4 wluit is. the shoal upon wbkb the: happiness of 'vi^dded 
li^. i^ ^ often wrecked I What but the conauct ofiitho'piioties 
then]^€^%'es, neglecting^ or refusing, to pay eaofaioth^r^thoM 
thousand little attentions which oonstitute the wineij^l 
charm. of the engagement, ami tend to keep alive tkeufianie 
pf love in the heart of each ? After so maeJi paina have heep 
takenttOt please and attract on one side, and to r wis on tlM 
p^h^^.til^ ^Ung'^off afterwaid ia more severely felt* • And is 
ppt.il^^eraliure;, by abstracting the attention of one of jtbf9 
ptb9r, Jikelv to increase the evil ? The prize, if it be one, has 
been ;g£^in^, a<id there is little fear of its being lost ; > and thb 
li^anagaia Stakes himself to those occupations, wBieh^were 
bi^.detight^ before, and whichvh^d. only been suspended^tnot 
)^^f unced.. The wife in cons<&quence is much t^lo^^ .iuid 
thinks herself neglected : coldness succeeds, to love^-and^if 
w^ dp Apl .cpnNmence^ it is pnly because th^re -may be little 
chaqq^ of a victory, or that even a vicAory might (tie in* 
gJl,QfiQH^. . . * . .. i.P >\ i r 

To, a literary jcharacter his study ovgbt tabe a.Baered 
pl^ce i jsecuro from attack^ and bciypnd the reach of itii^asioii < 
n>Q, hostile XMok3 oi^ht to flash tbero:*, na^di^cprdanl'seundB 
shpujid. ^he heard to echo within it. , Xt. shouU be liable. iono 
in^erjTDptioq; but wbether wife andcbibken oanle^lly> mmaUy^ 

f^S p^fiUy d^e banished thence, is a very nice poiolt to decide, 
n. point Gf \^vi. it does appear to us that the iiistfiesa of > the 
b(Mise c^I)9oft properly be oebarrjcd visiting rany.par^^ room, 4»r 
pOiTtic^ oCtbe afor<esaid mrepaise^at all seasonable 01? unseasto- 
able hoju^^^f ihe daytWa the night;,iindBrother Jonathan does 
W^ iti^rj. difficult to b^ep^ t^said apairlmcoit fr6m Jbein^ 
in|hitefwa^bed> at Abe pro|^er peiriod) tp his great aimoyaneeand 
bindrtanoe. Beside, if th^re iwere any room from whicb a wife 
ivere to be. eiLiCludediy v0fy stmnge surmises might arise re- 
spf^etjing tbat.riQomj.Q^ to what was goins forwartl there ; and 
th% injunction nat t.Q g^ithoret would only increase the desire^ 
to pen^rate the n>>9tei'y. Vory few men there are who would 
not feel their curioeity whetted by such, a system of sccresy, 
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and, llierefore/ we may leave it to be conjectured how many 
«iydiCwoaM'<r«9l'fiatifimil 'Oiiderit. S<ythirt, in fapt, in every 
Ule#ai^ ini»tf&' bott8« there wouM be a performance^ though 
wdit>li^ted'ii limited 8eale> of Blue^Beard^ or female curiosity, 
'^e^ipiudyi^f^ii! niMMrrled man can never be quite secure frt>m 
iotfenrfp^lnff.^'if the mountain will pot go to Mahomet, Ma4 
JtbiqetfiiiiiiBtgo to the mountain; and if the husbund does not 
fphio the wife>, the wtfe^nuBt go to th« husimnd. It is true 
that ladies 0f>^ood teme wiU exercise this privile^ with due 
Nmaderatiom^ butttbe rigtit exists andmay be enforced; and some, 
ihoiigh- we hope-not many, might use it tyrannically ; and, if 
it be not claimed, the man of letterdis in constant 'ftarof it. 
ITbe jeudden opening of the door might act like an 'electric 
Blibtkqupbn his ideas, and 8catte^ them, swift as* lightning*, 
i&m ^leani^ b^ove- a tempest. The lady may deem it need'* 
fujbftotci^nsult him' respecting various matters, and"perhap8 
Ofkfibns intay ^iffiu* on certain jpoints, and a portion of elo- 
qiHdieermay b0 necessary to overcome the objeetidns ' which 
tfdketpaT4y'«my feel to what is proposed : one argn*ient may 
9it«i/rise' to atiother; reply and rgoinder may ftAlowin 
tffiiick^aoeQession ; and it may happen- that the lady^s visit* to 
iha library, or study, may last a very considerable time, prof 
dite^ia very considerable sensation, and leave a very 4instu^ 
4ie«Bilofibet behind* And, as children are nrath 'given* td 
imitsitidnv^th^y may boon learn to follow the example ^iheii^ 
Inolher^'till tlie study may heeotiie more like a levee-rooth'tbml 

aisdotiBaored to meditation. 

'liuBiitidit^ary pursuits are not always fallowed at bontel 
Meetib^ jivitfi beamed men, aad attending 60cie(fie9,"sueh' as 
the Phuomathic, may cause a man to be more abroad, -and out 
hebaslfaan wiay^be agreeable to the wife. And, if the person 
skotflKliliai6tetWe«i engaged all day in his^ businet^ can 'he| 
«HKi»«eveBing e^mie^, shut himself up in his room, ati^'cmi 
inrntitiiilelv ^<< 14 he^re^se his company to one who has the 
gcdstestf^ri]^' to it j' storing the few hours that remain, 'hd 
wouidtjbe ^^Hounoed a Turk by all the sex; The p)ea of 
8flKctK)B^'JOi*r'tiie ft*o^n of dissatisfoction, maybe tod fmtent 
for^hmtotesist iBthisa fenciedcas^? we wdiild it We^e-soi 
. It isrlbp many reasons necessary that a man, who devotes 
liimself to «olnposition, should be as ea^and placid as pos-^ 
9ifaile'; rtthat 4n» thoughts should be undistuit^d," and bii 
ineaii)v)i'-Mtleara& the no^-^day sub. - Now,' it mtst'^be ab^ 
loived Ahat any- thing whi^ tendstoi excite a ferment ki the 
spir ils^ 1 lo ' ftaihe the i blood .t un with ' inktreased vddcity, and 
thifis t07diteb»p(^ithen4nd,^mu6t*beninfavou«iaUe to study; 
fiotj&s j«^e Wi^ to^tiite the mallei^ fairly, to ^'exH^uQie mn 
things ndr setidown ought ia malice,'^ it may st^metknes hap» 
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pen Ihat a little tempest of this sort may help to roue Hmr 
stagnant faculties, and prove a retj beaUhfitl ei^era^e in<*tiK^ 
end. As storms in tbe atmosphere have » tendeaiey tdiokiar 
the air, so a breese passing Aroi^ Ae miad mayioiaik^ao 
clearer and sharper^ after it bat subsided; Gdntinaadi ^kmih^' 
quillity is not ^ood for apy one. A little bustle, a littfetagt**]^ 
tation, are necessary to banish torpoi*:-«nd' thus^i4n} milvi^ 
mony^ when the negative and positive eledtvicitytneetijtogisif 
tfaer, an explosion is tbecenseqaeace. 'Bat; aflnnii tiiM,iiik€ 
eqailibrium is vestooed^ and^ |Mn>Yided that AecowtesMsr dor 
not happen too often, it may m prodiMtHe of no gp>eat'haiw/ 
It is said, that a writer owht to hnoMr ev«ry tlm^Jawder to 
excel; and matrimony wm ocfrtoiilily let hvni' a mileunltbietlN^ 
secret motires of human actions/ ao needftiMioan eme^'mt^'ckt^ 
poet; and if it do no more than simrpefi bis wit^'itMvtll^jbe^ 
something in faia '&voup. It msry »sbt be ^dvantafeossi iw 
miother ^^y* some men fly to tii^ bottle to* dfowaHhatr sov^ 
rows— the literary man may fly tor bis books ^r« like pa^* 
pose^ and sooth himself with the'eb»rii^<of Iwlimhig, ^hko 
some others have ftuled to dttltght/ ' He migHttben, parhapi^ 
succeed pretty well in a poem on'the-passions^ draS'esday dn 
patience. . . j - j ' -.voi • 

Married people either live happily tc^etber^'Or they do<not; 
If the former, then we are bound to conclude* Ithatt^tbeyautO' 
much together, and the attentions whkh the husband paissitnr 
wife, is at least so much time lost to litetatane^ he wilitidk* 
with her, walk with her, or ride Tvith> her ; and it » timnr^iihat 
be cannot then be writing orreadiag* it istraey tbeseibin^ 
are mere indulged in at first : after a •certain time^ iihe ebiA- 
litiona-of passion settle ^down into the natural itemperaof Uie 
individuals, and then each is seen in a lights > never observed 
before. But^ whether they live* happily or ^otherwise, it caa 
hardly p^romote literary pursuits^ unless in some rare instances. 
The disturbance of mind arising from unhappiness cannot 
have a very favourable e0ect, for, though it may drive him 
from his wife, it may not always drive him to his books. 

There is a common saying, that two heads are better than 
one, but this adage must be taken with some limitations : how- 
ever true it may be in some cases, we are much afraid it is 
not true in literature ; a«id especially when the two heads 
happen to belong to different sexes, and when one may chance 
to belong to a wife and the other to a husband. Nature is in- 
finitely various in all her works ; ther^ are no two heads that 
think alike on all subjects. When .their thoughts happen to 
run in parallel lines, that is to say, when they agree on all 
subjects, it may be advantageous to bodi ; but, as thb is so 
very seldom the case, we ace afiratd, tbati in^ regard to literary 
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pmsuki^^ioiie Iftod is better than two. It will perbftps of- 
l$AeifbappQB^4Uikl.'!llie idem of 4w0 peraomwiil fly off at 
oppteiteaac^li^ ^haa tJbftt tbey wiUjrutt' parallel ; to that the 
oiie^itonnQt e^d> along 'widi^ and asHfot tbe otbetr. That two 
bflftdt may bft belter than one sonetifttes, and on some sub- 
jcx^B, i^anhot be denied; but, as everyone in life has bis 8e<- 
pamlG troublat^i when the treuble^ of two or more oonie to be 
plq^todiOBioiiQ pi^tr of shoulders^ they mu&4 rather aat as- a 
w^igbftito press dowaward^ than a atimiilua to excite forward ; 
a$b tlnit 4here ap|>ear9t good reason to doubt whether ^ on this 
airip^ty^i«Q bea<l3 are better than ooie* 
j«nb are we wiitiag/a diasua^ire fra» matrimony ?-t Hymen 
^bidi'iand lisde^ iwould be the attempt^ if it were wade — 
ajiA>nBele8s would it deserve to be. What is litecaiiire when 
ittjcdtMs iixtoc ooeipetition with beanty and love? A feather 
iiiitfaetjbalaneo^ a bubble oa the air. Place lovely woman, 
the^aotee^'ofUfe) and the sunshine of home, in onescale^ and 
beolfs lib another, and the heaviest tomes would 0oon kick the 
beooi'. , rWe.htfve only eaiquired how far such an en^gement 

Say.iixeiteoir retard litetarjr pursuits. There are but few at 
h ^alesested in the enouiry, and those few will be (little 
moved by the decision. None but the most abstracted and 
ardenitvotaty of literary fame, will give up the endearments 
olfAflTection, the feelings of the husband and the father, for a 
ptitsiwtsdi difficulty Bo deceptive^ and so unsatisfactory. The 
Uiiit^enta of literature are too often like meteors, that shine 
anifinatarit and disappear for ever,: and he who follows her 
allnnlagi'idTitaflkn^ will often tind that be pursues a^ marshy 
vipiMir^i:lhat cheats bioi onward, and leases htm at last in the 
dbisklesstof despair :• iMad it is not for such' a phantom as this 
tli^tTWCi'jyouldi persuade man, to resign the delights of affec* 
tifim, and-the best enjoymentij of life. 






Bark was the dreary day 
'\ ' / ' Henry was forced away : 
' * ■ ^' ' Doomed to ftce death in the rage of the fight — 
Fefeling too much to speak> 
' Fast down EHza's dieiek 
FlY^w'd'the fuH tear, as he quitted her sight. 

Slowiy ifie tediou3 years, 

Cheqiief d by hopes and fears, 
Roird on itr that gl66/ii that tio sun codtdlrembve- 
• ' Destined at hwt to meet. 

Oh! hbw divinely stvttel 
Flew each bright day on the pinions of love. 



ft ii hii i' 
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Descend, ^tesdftii WlMkmi, frdiA c(* Ingh; " ' /" 
Thy prime ttJkid« ; daughter of Deity ! \ •' * ^^ 
Deign to iwpife^ Hie lofty thertier ttftfbld '■ * * "^ 
Bright viiiOM ^ ffc* |>wt— that past that Ke*/ ^ * " ^ 
(Save in brief records fl*olii,t1i€ Hebrew^ pen, ' .' *\ 
H^vtiUaught,) dark ife fbttirffy to nrarr. - ^'* ' 
Remote the Mdnfglft vet! that time hath drawit* ' 
Over departed ages. Thou beheld'it* ' ^ 

Earth m her day of youth, when all was fafr, ' 
And exeetlent-^thou saw'st her time of woe, ^ 

When floods poured over her, and darkness wrapf :j 
Thou wast at her formation— who lj|ot thou }^ 

Canst call tlic features of that by-gone time ! ' 

Roll on, thou mighty Orb— -tbou that dos* fe;a^ ' 
Man, ckies, empires, continents, and seas, ; ' "^ ' 
As swift as lightning througb th* infinitude. ' » ' 
Gmbnice tby giant orbit as with arms '''^ 

Clasping the heavens ; where thy changing r^/be;^* 
Of airy texture heautfrully float* ' "'' ^y \- 

Gilt by the morning sun, or by the mooW ^*^ * ^ ^ 
Silver'd, when slie erects her midt^ij|ht fhfdhe^ ' '*' 
Roll ou securely—urge thy hills, thy Wt>od^' ' ^ ^': 
Amongst 4he stars : impelling by thy nri^ht '•"* '*^^ 
Thy captive pUnet thi^ougb the sky,'a^lafvfc' j; * ^^^ 
Bound to thy car of light. Into thy deeps " ' "?* ;^ 
Look fearless down ; for therb thine oceans Ite^ ^*"^^ 
Vanquished, and chafe with \Ae wrath their S!*6frtl*i^ 
Over thyflelds, thy cities, and thy hills, / '^' '*°^ 
Thev shall not roll again i their waves ttre'*f*y^i^a^i^ 
ThebtHindaries of their foaming crtpii^^x4W***^\'»:j^ 
By the otoe hand Oirtnipcitenl ? No moi^^* ^1:^1 
Shall they wage war agalnstthe peoph-d'phln?,"^ ^*^ 
Triumphant o'er thy desol^fon. I^ow, ^ /'«^^ ^<>^ 
Bound Hke fbe dragorf in hi^ d^ theV lie, ^ ' «**l ^T 
Powerless but** thy good. Whrft^er iWf ^^AhM"^ 
'Tis their'siw more to wash thy guilt ^iij.-^ "•^**^ *^ J 
A fiercer element shall smite theewlicn* •/ ^•^*^'^ 
Thou €lMtieBt next to judgn}eiit--ttien thy pfafeaL***^ 
Thy mottuiakis, sliall send up their sm^k^'tWtiMVMJ 
And evftry -VJtffcyfw a Me of fire: *^ *^* VJ 
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Wheo th^ itts boSi •Dd tiieir«adrelng fluidk 
Ran glate ikuig llie,lHitpiii$slu>fe» and thw 
Witb tb^ conMioing fcmts tiilge tiie ntoii ; 
Thyself one Imge vokftao througb the sky 
HurTd Uasii^— tbeu thy €inl hour shall he-i- 
But aot till then shall rain wtidia thee more. 

C3iaoge uMMifpitmible hath been thy lot. 
And woaders v^ ^mvmH ^} yM^Mwt . 
O'er tlwr €b»giiy^mmryf^§mi vf^m^ . 
And li^l(eas,ibr4)odiaaSMcnioB»«a|{eti4brofied» 
And Darkneoa 4XMff»Vl[.«ith.M m^a» wiiif . 
Tl^iime(xiia«^«lmmte»f4wMr i * 

Each poodercm^^a»^lpif^4ow^;<wtiUe, thai leU ^ 
Fornp^ thy pr^Ufie.liwiN^ Wd the ai|;» 
Escaping fnji»|be.|;i)OI8««-^rttcle;^ . 
Gaferaoaii()rJi^f;9«fnd t^de jth^ ahineA worlds 
Still didsfc thou iri>^l «jMW»ftlt<Hl tbj.^lightT-^ 
TI9 jfaiers.ta#M nptr; thiQe air mbr/^tbad; 
Thy pfauaajiiuroddeivli^y one Uviog/oo^^ 
Bright»ai9fde,,d«fitol^^: ibygi^an^ro^l^s^ 
In unknown ^t8 4:hrjstalluBed» attest 
Tl^ deai;tli#f bmf»7-other% younger* speak 
A time wbaB.oH|ii.alQiie,jtby^npvr pro^ Ic^d 
Possessed th«e.ja»ts but^prove by forms^c^oQib'd, 
And changed ta:at«iM^t^^nidst thy rop|^s» that btast. 
And biiyi» ^ndfisbf iW 1% ioberitaace» . 
Unquestioned* . «ii»di4ti«rb!d« Of i^an t% deeps 
Confess no b^fMalei^y n^r re^al one |^y«* . 
^ would aef^ai ilMiWMBity bad tbeii no part 
Nor lot in tbee ; but came at last too soon 
For 4bee aadoU thy tiibea r^and ;by bis g;ttift 
0iasr over thee theidelagaitbatieogulpb'd 
Himself be«ieath tby buried plains ; .and \^i 
Faint seubhinoeof thy beauty^ b^t a wreck 
Totnand diafigujr*d and iMidooe;foy him. 
Hast tbott bean sttdti^hare ages rpird. away 
Unconnkd^^iiiiseoosded ;^wUleiafo«ind 
The sun- tfaoii Jottvaeyedst A>hiige lOrb of d^th ; , 
(If death niay.be^BiibeMlkfehi|d.iMver.bAliH> 
^' Di48ua and aaooo roil over thee iq^vaiQ, 
Nor rise, nor set^ «poft one; living eyel . ,. ., 
To Um m\i^ oaUM thee £01 th, a ibonsaiid 39^if9. • 
Are bat a day; nor doth be need a day 
To form and people larger orbs than ^inew 
Past — present^-^uture-^aore to Ihoi aa one^ 
What thou bast been ureknownot-rttnor divip0 
^y by-gone changes ; bow tfay> aeasons^roUfd^ 
(If aeasoQs then thou* hadst,) nor bosv thy da^ ^ 
Nor wfaere thy seas stretcUd oat^ nor where tby^laiMis 
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B1ootu*d in priti.eVous loveltn^M ;'-^fo0t tfiit^ 
Thou dost thyself declare, from etery depth 
And every cloud-encircled hill/ that all ^ 

iThy lands have slept lieneath the waters; alt^ 
Thy mountjiiiis been the resting place for floodt. ; 
Man plants his vines above where ocean roll*d, ; 
And builds upon the wreck of ancient seas ; 
And the foundations of his temples sink ' '' ' ' 
Amidst the bones of their inhabitants. * 

Beasts that require to breathe Amidst the glow ^ 
Of torrid realms, tie tomb'd in northern ice. 
Like wanderers buried in a foi^ign hind. ^ ' 

"Beneath the flowers that bloom on^ Atbfott's'fi^Ms^ ' 
The crocodile amf elephant have foHtid ■ . 

Safe sepulchre ) and each gigftntie'rac^^ • ^ 

Extinct, declare thou hast been other for ^ 
Than we behold thee now. HaVe not Ibe floods * 
Gone over thee ? Traditions speak they hate, * 
In every tongue ; from Ivhere the Brahmid bathes ' 
In Ganges* sacred stream, to where the waves * 
Of Tiber wash departed Rome: the tribes * 

Rude and unleitdr'd of ColutiibfalB wiMs, ^^ ' ' 
And they of southern ocean*8 vetdant is^s^ ■ ^ ^ 
Eoibower'd in Eden leveline^s — aitdllMise ' ^ ' * 
Of aiidetit China, aH repeat the truth^^ , . * 

Dark-shadow'd oil t indeed, and ibdisthict, ^ ^ 

But still the same; and the mysteriouflt rites, ^ ^^^ 
And'^cred ship, of Egypt's oklen ttfne| ' ' 

Dimly proclaim the long departed age; ; ' * ' ' "^ 
When Typhou poured destruction on the wm*Mk = ^' 

Thou mighty Earth, sailnig in Joods «f UgtayM, J 
Thy day hath once been brighter i Thourlmst^iMiil 
Glery atod desolation, «ach in tum-r*- i? xn^x^i 

A blessing and a curse have both' been tftideijv ^ A ' 
Thy tribes hsrve sent the shouts- of joy to iK^aVai^ o r 
And from thy fiir-stretch'd lands one mitiglefl evy i A 
Of horror and despair from eouaUess topgi]^«.i . 'I* 
Has pierced the afture va«U. > Darknesssmd l^lfi t^ 
Alternate httve enveloped thee: Midlife '.« -i « m tfi' 
Exuberant; 4M^ thy woodsy and pUliw, snd^slMKii- 
* And death hath' sat^ti^n thy raiii'dofbp^ v. - la. A 
And streldAthismfdnight wings from ptlkto-^pMt 

Twas4iiom-*-the «iint was abiifeHi|^.oh tiie.^iJ4: ' 
• Primeval r^'ffoBi hisc«uch (he Katrimreh^roifv : . nl 
Man^s seoand sire, the link' betwixt fcwo VK^)flds|l.tH 
And looking out upon tlie loveUaess ..^ ;; .n J 

Of earth, and m the spicndodr of the.tMeiv ., <4f *a 
DinuDi'd by naelmid ; he fek.his soiil<t«pa^f4^* in^ 
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With faolylfervoor to his Qq^, and thus 

On bended l^jiee .hreatbed out hi$ roatioprayer :-— . 

" Sovereign of heaven anjd <earfh ; maker pf inani. 

Fountain ^ofiyisdonii s<H)rc^ 9f every gooiy ^ 

Ruler of nH the 9hinin ghosts above ; 

By whose pi^r^jiission countless worlds exist— 

Deign to accept j^r homage ! Unto thee 

All praise, all gratitude is due. Thy hand 

Gave this terrestial paradise to man ; 

And liJQ tpbim to taste its U^ssiugs: thou 

Didst waft into bis lips the vital breath ; 

And gav*st to animate his beauteous frame 

The be9t» the immortal part ; that shall survive , 

The fleshly form that now imprisons it f 

In earthly bonds, a diamond cased in clay. 

The bright etherjal essence, like thyself 

Imp^ortal-r-bttt oh ! how unlike to thee . 

In holiness I faU'n from the purity ' ^ 

Whipb thou. didst stamp it with^ when fro^.^y hand 

In ang^l innocence it ca^ie, and fair 

As seraph: now estranged. from thee. 

And demoiiieed by.crlmel Tbee all things praise^ 

Save man» apostate man : the herds ana flocks 

In silent eloquence adore thee ; birds 

Warble thy praises from the harmonious woods 

Duly each morn; and pour their evening liyma 

Nightly |o tliee their maker : herbs and flowers ; » 

Trees, mountains^ valleys, and the glittering streams^ ' 

And this majestic earth, and the bright orbs « 

Thatnhioe above, though mute, thy glory speak, r 

Man.only with the gift of speech endowed, 

Forbears tbeuieed of gratitude and prpise. 

Ledb dxMvn .id' mercy, thoii Qnuiipotenti 

Upon this world, and vmn, that thou bast made; > 

And toueh his heart to penitence : t^acb him * 

To^ieditliy^ friendship,. paramount above. : , 

All(Qther blessings ; turn his soul to theet, . >^ 

Too long a. way ward, guilty wanderer. ^ 

TaAy commands make him obedient; just 

To his felloW mortals, und to thee demote. 

Fofbcar 4be Judgment that bis guilt deserves* . 

And substitute forgiveness ; spare thia <^rlli» . v 

Tfc»^ldri0ii9 work of tbiue e^rnal hand. 

If such thy will« and be thy name adored 

TMi^ogh ail ber nations r may they worship tbct 

In all tbtiitplaiiis and cities: may .thy will 

Rule>^an, and may itiiy praises lise supreme 

From all her miitions 40* according heaven. 

Bless tts Ifairday, as thou liast heretofore'; . / 

And keitt^iiiinthe^tbiof kinooenee, . . \* 

Secure Irom the contagious guilt around. 
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Accept our ihadks peculiar ; we of aU 
Oiv« tlite the iargett debt of gratitud^^ 
Daily thj liaod'hath poufd on u& rich gifts^ 
Atid nigmly bath thy wiug o'er-sbadow'4 ^ 
With safetj^^bleisings such as thou hasi not 
Bestow'd on all^ have been our lot; may We. 
With hoW gratitude, id heart and will, . 
Body and spirit, only live to thee," 



r» >/ 



^(1 



The Patriarch ceased. He and \m soiis arose^^ 
And bent their steps across the sliining fields, \ 
Bathed with the dews of heaven, and by the mom 
Gilded, to tend their flocks upon the plains ; ,^^ 
With bosoms healthful, and with spirits pur^.^' j. 
And innocent, and filled with holiest thoughts! 
And in their way they traversed the long streets 
Of Bel AH ; that great city, that seemM built 
For immortality ! the Hch, the strong, 
The pride and glory of a world extinct — 
Mistress of deluged etnpires ! On the eye 
Far-stretch'd she shone, the monarch of the plairtf • 
Pomp was in all her edifices, power 
Looked fi'om her palaces abroad supreme, 
With regal eye, on many a distant realm ; 
Subjected to her sway ; her sceptre ruled : ^ 
Wfadle nations, whose wide spread and golden .1a9^s, 
Orfent with day, and richer than now blooms , 
'Cashmire, the pride of Ind — sunk in the sea . ^. , 
That rolls from Siam past the sunny shores , , 
Of fair Australia, onward to the isles . i / 
That rise like gardens, from the southern luain;, ] 
Sole relics of their pride. Belah had long ,, >^ 
Grown past her ancient barriers; and tbe W^U^.X 
OfGradfte that defended her young ddy,. ;• 
Encompassed her no longer: but her 9trei^gU|i. ( 
Lay in the weapons df her mighty men : - i . .^^i 
She spum'd all meaner bulwarks; and with scorn 
LiK)k%l'd6wu on gates and towers. If distant war 
WhbperVl it^nole of preparation round, , 

Her armed myriads issued forth, in all iiiVbaA, i 
Thepompiif martial glory, and the pride y.,/ 
Of conscftoui might, to whelm whole realms hi wreck. 
None might withstand her; and her grandeur spoke 
Her high supremacy. Iler glittering domes ^ 

Shone in the sun : her piles of buildings stretc^^ 
In long magnificence ; sublime in height ; '* ' 

Of dioioest stone, and curious workmansUJft^^. '\\ 
Elaborate^ Egypt's departed pride, ^/a^ujiil l 
Where tempAes, cities, sleep entomb*d mWml,^ ^ 
Might not presume comparison. Her wealthj ^^ 
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Her tiiiple means exbaiisliess» M her ptidfc ; 

Adorn'd her pblaeet wiUmU th^t^ait 

Could furnish; pa?«d faer «ipeettiriUi anrbta; \m^ 

Her halM with' gold and crlmaon. Cbfiftured sbifM 

Wrought 0^ het )Hifoltc' works : her OHinarch seest'd 

A very g66 6ri earth ; and «n iiis Ihioaa 

Sat una^roachable is lofty state : 

Her lords and pthicea rankM aoMNigsli the first 

And highest of the earth ; but sunk io guill 

Down to the lowest of the tribes of men. 

Andli^ay'n had maVk*d» with Hidfgaatk>ri high. 

Her l<fng career of unaton'd offenee j 

And doom*d her, With her tribntary kings> 

And all earth's nations, to a day of woe; 

To expiate their guilt in floods of wratb. 

'Twas light — but Noah and his sons alone . 
Fast oii^no other foot gave echo round. 
Belah, distempered by the night's debauch. 
Lay lock'd in troubled sleep ; none had aris*n 
To bail the new-born day ; lite sunbeams glanced 
Upon unpeopled pavements — but there lay, 
At intervals, the victims bathed in gore ;<•. . 

Of the last midnight riot; where the knife 
In murder finished what the bowl began. /Jii' 
And violated virgins, slain and left, 
Were whitening in the wind. The gilded domea^ 
The marble palaces, were only dens >.* . 

Of guilt ; where man was sunk in infamy, * :r/] 
And God insulted, and his laws despised. 
And in her less frequented parts were scenes 
That day might sicken at — there secret criuif^r^i. i 
In all its dark and foul imaginings, > 

And deadly and remorseless cruelty. 
Reigned in demoniac empire. Mingled loukj ^ 
Of hatred and of pity, Noah cast * qnu'>H/i 

On the devoted city that he loved, ^i.. \ 

And wept with sad forebodings of her fate. , - nil 
There was his birth-place, he had seen her gfow^ 
For ages past, unto her present height ; 
And therefore viewed her as a tender son ..i^i 
Looks on a guilty mother who has falfn, ,iiT 
But who is still his mother — and he knew Ju 
That her offences had been marked in heaven t.- /I 
And fear'd that the Omnipotent would hurl i^^M 
His wrath, and in her ruin end her sins. f/ 

'T^as inom : the new ris**! sun; in majesty 
Effulgent, ponrM a flood of goid^ liglrt 
Upon the pri$fhie eaith; asefaofdpw^ . * . 
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That iiigii% garfi«r'd on iMb^ (kmtt^ MdcAWi^' ^ 
And htidg in shibii^ geA» dn ^e/vtry kafy< ^ j 

TtittMm Mr a'erllie )prMS*fli#'iriitQAil iMMxe .-i 
Swept healthfiil by ; aiid yi«MM 'K^ tke 4qnBe , , 
Odour and Idvetines^. The worM«it«^ed} >•> '• 
' fii b^^uty said magnififien^e. Wht woods *'^ < < . 
Sang to tke morning, and^tfte ^Mning stueams ; 'i 
Leap\l lb sahite the fight : gludo^iS'Wi^'d futb 
Over the eastern hflls, and all mtbmid. • ^ - * 
N^eiture gave note of urelcomo to the morn« - -^ 
Throiigh tM cle^ ptir(4« vault; that caBopied ' . < 
The emetaM plains, the god of day poured otiA ^ • 
His inexhansted radiance: allabova : i 

Was l^ht inefitdbfle ; and all htkm j^ 

Beauty sopreme^ Aid perfect to thesense* : 

As yet the earth, primeval^ wanted not, 
-Kor lniew» 4he rain» that after her first wp^ft 
Fell copious from the darkening ^touds above;, .] 
Unparcb'd- by summer's droughty she need^ pot ' 
The weic<»Be nioisture, that in a/ter years. < 

Pour*d from aerial vapours on her fipWs*- 
But night shook plenteous from her dus^y wings/ 
Delicious dew, refi'eshing every plant, ,\ - 

Dispensing coolness 09 the midnight hour* *- ' 
Apd gUttering^ to the moon. Each day th^ spn - 
Shed UQobstrueted light : no dark clouds, bung 
Twixt her and heaveUi shut outhis genial i^ays ; 
Light, aicy, floating in the blue expanse. 
They past like spirits through the aafure void, , ' 
Array big earth in loveliness^ and made 
But foi- her beauty; betice the beams of dav !| 
Throi^h their bnght veil of gossamer, had iuU - 
Access to warm the ground ; to tinge the frji^t , 
To ripeae^Sy^ and to fill the yellow ear, ^ . . >^ 
Bendiog withwealth. Nor storm nor tempest, theo 
Frighted the flocks. Man had not heard the roar 
Of thunder's echoing peal; nor bad th^ fl^^i / 
Vivid of forked lightomgs scared bis eye, , , . 
Durting the boltp of death. Peace reigned, and tove^ 
And b^uty, over all: tram|uillity, ,i> i 

Spreading her dove-lik^ lyings across the^ie^,. 
Made earth, though cuirs'd„a paradise. * Af.yet,^ 
Winter was not, nor dreamed of: thexudenort^ 
Not yet (;omini^sioa*d by offended heaven ^ ;.. 
To urge its withering bltists, had never ehanged 
The streams to ice ; n^ had the deadly cold, 
Breathed o'er the garden and the field despair* 
The blank .whit^ j^obe, of desolattion Ahe^ „ 
Had ne'er been sprea.d,.jtbough now it wraps the farth 
In annual woe, Her even axis lay 
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StraalckKiMr orbit'; equal 4%j aii4.|(wgU ^ . 
Claimed empire 9 t«nd tho welcome sua pur^u^cl 
His patlralonf^he heavcii»» uocbaiiged* uoftiiom^ 
And ftH^faecbostdlalJoiu pf tbe skien, 
From Urs« Miyor^ to tbe far-off Ship 
That steers her midnight vo^e through azure skies, 
Were^Tbible to each nrom his own fields^ » 
As earth pmrsueiLher journej: star b^ st^. , 
Rose o*er the aofthern pole, awl theoca each night ; 
Climbed faiglier, till they shot their diamond beams 
Down from the centre of the roidnigbt.arch ; . .» 
O'et-eanopyiBg night wilh &uns and worlds : 
Then gradual waned, and sunk in southern realms. 
But who would inow behold th' antarctic signs. 
Must hnano hmg tracts of ocean, pass the line. 
And plunge into a far^-off watery world. 

Not then, as now when autumn utrews her leares, 
Sol lowering sank, and shed his rays oblique. 
Portentous of lopg nights, and chtU, and gloom* 
Perpetual spring and summeri join'd in one, 
Reigii'd in unhiding loveliness: the flowers 
Opening incessant, clothed in richer hues, - 
And breathing sweeter scents than now they yieM, 
Form'd one eternal garden all arouad. 
Their shorten'd period now, and stinted growth^ 
But faintly show their pristine charms, like Irees^ 
They rose and flourish^, and a wood of sweets 
And beauty spread above th' admiring eye; 
And flowery forests woo'd the wand'ring foot. 
The clustering fruit, fraught with the genbl juice; 
Huiu^ plenteous ever, and the rich deep soil, 
Bvti ask^d the careless hand to shed the seed ? 
On^its prolific bed, nor more required : 
Secure th' undoubted harvest rose, nor moekM 
*' The hope it foster'd ; but with ample wealth 
Re|f>aid Jtght toil. Nor deadly blast, nor blight| 
With desolation arm*d )>ast o'er the fields. 
Earth was a blest inheritance to all 
^ho trod her plains prinievous — in her strength 
AH things were strong— in pristine vigour blooni'd 
Her groves and forests : plants of glorious shape 
And hue, that in the dehige past away 
For ever, proudly mark'd her youthful prime. ''^' 
And the gigantic trees, wide-spreading rose, ^ ^ * 
And urged their foliage willi profusion wide.'*^ ^*^'' 
Luxuriant round the huge majestic oak 
Tower'd like a mountain towards the deep blue sky; 
Yiefiiiug delicious shelter from ihe beams 
Of noon ; that pour'd in fervour down, yet Udt *' 
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An* iliw^^nd fthit, dike la J^cly partooi 
Of the grouDd^s potency ; 9iHt.th^ (ieh j«t9e.. > ^ 
That flow d through all theif vews, wa^JnrHgliHriiS health. 
And strength, and life, that throi|gfatbefeM»t«^tilan 
Transfused the energy that aHihingftirfiafcwt.r t) w' 
This, and the lack of that vicissitude, - xr r, n : 
Of seasons, that now shakes the se«| e#> life* -? 
And loosens all her strings ; and the pitre^ir^ ^ » 
Balmy and uncontaminate, conspiied t .'. » 

To give ten ages to those mighty meo^ 
In their extended being: centuries roU'd 
Their bright career, and saw them iaClMnfMiHies:^ 
And centuries more before the hand of deifth ^ 
Sliird with his icy grasp the fiiiHi^ heeit* j; • v 
Hence vast, gigantic projects fired his raind. 
And life endured to their fuifikaem, Hettce 
Ambition knew no bounds ; for iini« nwbt ^e • ' 
To see bis wildest visions realiaed* 
Towering in stature, terrible in strea^, • 

Powerful in mind, he moved the 1«|| of ^Mbr- 
The httle toil the ground reqoived to feed 
And clothe him. left him amjje time aM seeM 
To brood on mischief, and pmsotft kis w«/ ^» " * 
Hence too his passions reach'd a featful beiglitv- 
An energy terrific ; ages part . . } t ' 

To feed, not quench, the ardent flame ef |<^^ -« 
Until it reach 'd an overwhelmiiB^ Iw^t; ; ' ' ^ ' 
Laid his strong reason prostiate in 4he dms ' '^'^ 
^ And brake down every barrier. Akaet fe4 ^ ■ ■ -' 
By strength of body, and of itAa^, burst^foWfc- ' ^ 
Upon Its object like a tempest hhrn^ jt : - 

Withering and fatal. Beckless of rhig kifl*/ ^ ^ '• ''^ 
Each seem'd to live but for bilDMf; ^id'^nMiii ' ' ' 
Life had such long durationj 10 feeeiiM - ^ »' ' 
Delights proportion'd to its bonndMs^ lefetfr, ^ ^ '^ '' 
Death was so distant, that it ecatt^y seemed '^ ' '^ 
A thing worth fe^ihig^y^mhprmm^ntfhf^ ^ ' 
Lite— self— enjoyment— these w«reQl|1rfaif*- '"' 
Hence earth was full of violenc€**.|h^ ^tttht' 
Of guilt spread over her delightftd i^bld^ ^ .•• r -^ 
And breathed a pestilence through all Wgroi^; ' 
Itie sun look d down from his unefe^^ m^M''^^ ' 
On crime, and anarchy, and bloodshed* ni^k '^'- 
Serene and beauteous as it rolled aWv '^- .*: ^ • 
Echoed tho shouts of maniac revelry^ 
^}tTf^ "^'^ f""' S^ wrong, - B^ ttUitfi* ^^fi^n^ 
Along the silent wood: tb» cities, .large ' ^ ^^ ^ 
Magnificent, and crowded^ were a uatmb - » 
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rheir oi^l^t there, untamed, aod^wfepr^siiilt, u V 

♦^* 
Yes, thou fair World ! thy guilt indeed wa^x^^i^^ 
\ So soon hadst thou descended to the depths ,xp hnh 
'.Of crime— so fresh from thy Creator's handj^^n^^yr 
And yet of him so reckless : even while. ./ : i') 
The impress of his love, despite the curse '^ '" - 
Of man's first fall, was fall upon thy fields. 
Thy sins had sorrowed heaven ; and the book^ . i ..^ 
Of justice had^ long account, that thou l\^ }f 
Must pay in tears upon thy reckoning day. ,i/ 'j 
Far other scene thy plains did once present, .! , t 
And hear far other sounds— when pious Selh I ' 
And his des(?endants, learn'd the way to heavea v 
From him, the first t' offend, the first to preach. 
And show, by his example, penitence. 
And worship pure, the debt of man to God. , * ,/. 
Ihen the Creator's praise was heard below; ^ , y 
And nightly hymns, and morning orisons, .^'^ '^\ 
Went up auspicious to the throne above ; •V'^^'^q 
And the Almighty had a temple on earth. ' -[' ^yt-^ 
These— for their piety call'd sons of God,— » '**' a 
Beheld in evil hour the daughters bland j .^ , f^^ - 
Of Cain's accursed race ; in form as fair "^ ^ ' '\\ 
And beautiful, as in their minds debased. ' 

Temptation sported in their eyes — their cheeks ^ 
Glow'd with the fires of love—inheriting 
From him who first bad stain'd the earth with blood 
Each evil passion ; and provoking all ' 

To sin, despite of reason and command. ^T 

Lured by their siren charms, and wanton K)ngues, 
They took them to their arms, and from their lips - 
Delicious poison drew ; tainting at once ' *^ 

Body and mind; and drawing heart and thought ' 
From heaven, and all things good. Then-.then they fell ! 
And from th' embrace accurs'd, prolific sprau'' f 
An evil progeny, overrunning earth— ^ '^7 

Giants in evil courses— till the world I \ 

Was filled with crime—and heaven itself forgot, n 
Religion, order, law- were all overthrown : '*^ ; , 

Strength constituted right ; the weaker fell : '-'^^^ 
Crimes that have now no name made the day blush • 
Heaven was defied— defied in public ! spurn'd^ 
And mock'd : and numerous temples dedicate^ %> 
To demon worship, crowded by the throngs '*''';**; 
Of votaries, who only seem'd to vie ' *' , . 

In, ipfamy;,. the diabolic rites *"'" ■]'"" 

Establish'd thejr^, were end«d by a scene 
To shake a virtaous sghI with horror r guilt 
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Id etery skape that i^m^s^vAA dwUe . ^ , ,/ 

When b(^^ pn evil, reig^'d : Nature hm^V^ \,. , 

lii9ulted/t;reintilf;cl,to her de^p^st ca.vf^, ,;, ., ? 

Asbamed of her own work. The Deity, 

(If Deity r^ret or chapge could know-rJI . , .^ 

A Imost repented man was ever made^ ; , 

To burl defiance at his throne ; ^nd dooni'd, '' 

(Except the few who still obey'd his ki,w^ . 

And long had stood betwix^ his wrath and maoj .\ 

The race to final ruin ; aud the earth ,. % 

In oue dread day to be the grave of all, r • » 

The measure of man's guilt was full : tbie ciin' ' 
Of rigbteous wrath o'erflowing— •' i wiUcair— ^ 
So spake th* Omnipotenty arid at the word 
Heaven shook ^s if with thunders — *^I wiil call ^ 
From tbcfir.^deep beds the waters- up to wheliii ' 
Earth ffbd.bergniUy nations! From beneath 
Tliey ^U arise in oceans^ from above 
Descend in seas -^ both heaven aud earth stiall join 
To feed the deluge that shall wash away 
Man 'and his monstrous crimes. My warning voice. 
Given by the tips of those vvlioni I ordain*d 
To call men to repentance, they have spurn'd. 
I caird them to their good— lliey would not heari 
My right df homage they refuse to pay la 

To me, who gave them life, and all things eUel \^ 
They will not know their happiness, which is.^' j 
And must be in obeying me : llieir peace^ •' ^^^ 
Their safety, aud their hopes, are eacli and al^ ^^^ji 
Centred in their obedience to my will : • j 

Foes to tliemselvesy they seem to know nor care '/ 
What 'tis to war with mel I will not bear , ^ j j 
For ever with their, guilt : whom I have ji^ade/^.v;; 
Shtifl not defy me always, nor convert '^ . . , 

The earili I gave for their inheritance^, \[,^ ,,; ^' 
Into a temple to dishonour me. .. .^../^ 

Mine own works shall not shame me ever ! I^^Uj^'j 
Who will not hear my voice, sliall feel my power 7f- 
Aud all shall perish, save those righteous tew. . > 
Who fear me and obey. Even earth herself, \ 
In ail her loveliness, shall be destroy 'd^ 
And from the beauteous orb, that now she shine«;^v 
Though under curse, and not what she was wout^. 
Emerge from out the waters rude and wild : . i 
Severed and broken up from porth to south, 
AikJ of her beautiful proportion reft. ' 
Her stony surface ^hall eiact from roan < 

Toil tenfold, io supply his daily wants : . \ 

The greater part that now b land^ fruilAii ^ , 
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As a yq^ng bri(te, andloVdl^^ then AM be 

A waste of waters : annual cold shalf cotne, ' 

Instead of endless ftmiikier; wherein berb. 

And flow^; and frilit, riiall wilh^i' as hi death. 

But yet not [^dsb 5 ' and the air that Ww 

But visits man with blessings, shall become 

Variable/ and a source bf* dire disease ; 

And by its changes shorten hnman life. 

And lessen bdman guilt. Never agahi ' 

Shall man enjoy a thousand stiniiy years 

Of being, to be spent in crime : the fear 

Of deatE shall sl^ake him daily, and the stroke 

Arrest him soon ; that tbns compeli'd to tlunk. 

The nearness and uncertainty of death 

May haply turn his wandering thoughts to me. ' 

I say— and iU shall be.". Heaven beard the fiat^- 

And trembled at the late of earth and maa, 

Could the unconscious earth have heard her doom 
Thus spbken, and have known the threaten'd change^ 
She would have shuddered to her deepest beds. 
And shook convulsively from pole to pole* 
How lovely did she sweep along her path, ,^^ 
An orbit of delight, in cloudless skies; ^ , J 

Array'd in light magnificent — admired .^ ,/ , / 
By hosts angelic, and abused by man. ; ^.^ . 

Her seas were at her poles : there only cold /; , 
Existed, and there none were forced to flee , .,^^ 
For heritage; her ample surface gave ,t ! " 

Room for the mighty nations that possessed ,1 
Her boundless lands, though far more populous]. 
Than now : the great extent of human life ^ 

Had filled her with inhabitants ; and death 
Slow to destroy, though sure,* had left mankind ^ 
In long and glad possession of her plains. . 

The aged saw new generations rise. 
And his dim eye belield a nation spring 
From his own loins, before that eye wa^ closed. 
Nor man alone, but brute had multiplied 
Countless, and shared th' immeasurable plains 
That glow*d beneath the sun ; the woods remote 
Shelter'd vast herds of mammoths, while the ground 
Shook to their thundering footsteps, and the trees 
Were crush'd before them as they moved along, 
The giant monarchs of the wilderness : 
The tiger started back at their approach. 
Awe struck ; and from their mighty presence fled 
The lion trembling. There, beyond the reach ^ 
Of the primeval Nimrods, roved the elk 
Of lofty stature, bounding o*er the earth i * 
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Tore uf^ tiM berbag%^v«Mb'hiMiiitiNU» olM^s ; 
A n(( held, by MajpA^t^tienfrd^Jlmis ib)r9is|ipv 
Through tiN»;Mg^#(9SfkMdib<^arMh«Jlli3^ that hi* 

Long as tJiO: ftbj^d) JBk(ani,|^r of 41;^^ s^a,. r. , f ., , , 
And migbUoi tbai^tit^J>o^,lWt'<^ll^es.! ;, . 
The tiger, c|riu»b/d.be9«ath>M ««gip«f<^lfiii^ , > 
While ovei^ ^^the bif()« oCsi^.s|fpi;ein« ,,,,,, ^ , 
Past heavi^,;aD4 ^<^ M)<ll!»bQjj^iQ^^r . . ,,,.. ' 
WtUk.\b«ijr w^d^ftpPie^^gWMig9».t)iatjC^t ^«bade 
Aloijg tl^ grQUttd i ^ whf^M a^ne df^rk oloi^d.^Us 
The midway air* The w^ds bf^ytj^bed juielody ^ / 
And caJMght u^ beauiy from tiie f<taA)wudt.iace, 
TJiAl, ^f^i)c| thf ic p^ffect pUun^e to the 8410. 

All round earth's central regions stretcli'd the land, 
A zone of bliss and beauty ; temperate all. 
And verdant ever; fragrant, fair, and rich. 
But in the midst, where the sun pourM his bearm; 
Downward at noon, nor cast a shadow tjien,^ »iijv 
There flow*ci a mighty river like .a sea, ' " 

Reacbiug from clime to clime, and parting earthy „ 
By its bright line of waters, fresh and clear ; ; 

Feedhig the ground, and glittering to the snn : 
From whence, on either side, there issued forth '.; 
Inoumerable streams, that tracked th^ lands, [ 
Like veins dispensing life and health around, /^ 
And washing plains and cities : on their vvnv<i»"' * 
They bore from realm to realm the wealth of e|irth. 
And works of human art. No dcsarts then 
Stretch'd their interminable waste of sands, i . 

Lifeless and desolate ; a blank to man 
And beast — a burning region of despair. " ^^ 

No sulphurous mountains, vomiting their flawSWH' 
PourM forth their seas of tire to whelm the plaiu$. 
And cities in destruction; poisonous winds, 
Breathing the purple blast of death around. 
Were known not ; nor the eanh to quake and heave 
Convulsive, turning day and night to woe. 
Nor mountain chains, crowned with eternal frost. 
Defied tlje foot of man, and sever'd realm 
From realm with icy barriers. One sweet change 
Prevailed, of valley, plain, and hill ; that spread 
Their leafy honours to the golden skies. 

Where n6w t%e vast Pacific times lter'WirVfr»g.4' 
A rolling WorM of wnVers wSfliout boin^ v- ' '^'. 
And bu to Vb€fre tile lE^ti^^eni hlandi lueiH J //, 
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WUfylli«»l totetet?} and ^weftttranA>lo/tiiet«b«»«r 
Of South Cottrtubbv « M mm f milfttt gr »WM l )8 ■. 
Cover'd Willi' MUtMsP^-^onltett mithA Mndf 

With a^t tUfttf^th-liatbiiow toahowt Thtir wealth, 

Their powen' «3i«l^ed 'then bt!y6nd Ibeiiifeehres^ • 

And made them-^deentniaiikifid as gods' beletr; 

Till they forgot, efr aed-n^d the only Oder 

The Terdant htes* that getu that mlgblj sea, 

Reiuili(i the n^reeks of that prO«id cotKiaent ; - 

The r^st, sdhmerged-beaeath the watery waste, 

Lii6 t^ttib'd in those uafathomable dejHbs, 

Wkh all tbeir natrons; there their cities, • Wreck -d. 

Are fmt^ under ocean's dee))e^t cares^; • . > ^ 

There sleep^heir inonareh^-^tbere their ttigktyiiieD, % 

And all the works of that departed time. 

Lovely and grand; bright efforts of the niiad ' ^ a 

Of man, in his primevous day of power I. . ^ . *j^ » 

Fair isles of ocean! ye but faintly.show, .^Itu^ i'|J^ 

With all your loveliness, what earth was then, -f 

Oh! could man now ev'n but in thought conceived 

What then this planet was — how passing fair-^« 51* 

How lovely in its order, and how rich . J". /^ 

In every beauty — how like heaven itself l^^ I'f-i^M 

More fit for angels than the guilty race ,k;*,^ rw 

Who peopled it, and reap'd its fruits, and yc|t ,.. 

Abused its blessings; at the contrast dire * V'. 

Tiie tears of anguish and despair would flow. .^^ 

' lilve canie, as eve was wont in those blest climes^ 
Silent and beautiful ; the sun went down :^< 

Effulgent, and the western sky was robed » y 1 
In crimson, intermixed with heavenly blue. , ? y 
Down the liorizon his broad lustrous orb, / ^rl ' 

Deep flushing, sent his loveliest beams thelast^;,^ 
Till past the golden verge. Then night advanced^ 
And her pale queen, in virgin majesty, ! 

Enthron<id on clouds, her silver sceptre waved;. ' 
Chasing fronj hill aud stream, and spreading plaiii| 
Th' arrested shadows ; and with softer beam ^ " 
Unfolding all creation's loveliness, ' i '^ ' 

The stars, Hke diamonds set in sapphire, shonM^^^ ' 
With all the lustre of that perfect time • r 'y!^*^^! 
And the bright galaxy its starry zone '^. ^/^!2 
Above tliem stretch'd, circling the universe, ^^^^^ ^ 
Like Siiturn inUis mystic ring of light: ? /^ 

Not faint as now, but .shining out intense, >%m / 
With belt of gems, it ciasp'd umi umber 'd\vorld«#j 
Aisd robed in glory ineffable tiie lieavens. 
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From Belah, on th« eftming fttrnibse' 
The jocund wMUidd of n^ltli^,^ tbie'hi^lodf 
Of musiCi ' tt}4 tite lomif of I'^ekieA^'^ee^' * 
Her lights vrtte Btftamlng to th^dM'lMin^ skV, 
Bidding day set in^sp)endomr ; • and< h^r ttoniieis * '^ 
GlitJI«r'd biMi^l4fr*tlie'«pre4dl»g^'ef ofgttt. *' 
Her.mansiond Bbodk4>tti4WlN tfieTCf^HiA^ fbbf^ -^ 
And round' the pttf pk bo«fi th^ tmftriesf ' *' 

Of riotous delighrftss^inbM^hid; ^' ,:^>.t' n* 
Beauty assumed herwoft^t hliltidMhine^ts,'^"^ ^i^*^ 
To tempt the heatu that needed tiotj not ttsk\l >" * 
Onejmoreallureliientto ri»h di>tef guilf;' '» tn * ^^ 
Amidst the grovk'4iMt bloomed The dty'^ooml > ' 
Echoed the strains of minstrelsv : the p?^tej^<« *^* '* ^ 
The lyre, thecymM; bt^e^ith J^o^rw * ' '* 
, The silence of the night; so soon jiad'tii^ ■' ' ' ' 
Found musvo^B magic power. And gfrotips'w^reli^sird 
To join the pidftHng laiigh^and tii^e the dancer • 
Beneath the leaves lh»t giitter'd to the moom ' ; ^ 
Tha young, and they whom CQiturieii had qmred^^^ 
Were mingled In one throng, ^but not A'prtty«)r ''* 
Whispelr*d in seeret*^not an eveliing fiynm;^ '^ "'^''^ 
From one amon^t them all, arose to heatien ; "' ^ 
No thanks forblessings^ andforguUttiOS^i '^ '^ 
They wokc— ttey revelled— ahd 1^ Sdugit'thdr rest- 
As if they ne'er <^illd die ; nor deign'd onrtii<hi|hf! 
Of Hini,^ho cliims teatii^s firrt^i^ last«*i^M.*' "^^^ 

In musing contemj^ion, Noah stodd^^ ' ^ -^ ^ ^' 
Adoring GSd ; and viewing in the cdrtb ; *, 

A^d skies^ the wondefrs of if Is^m^hty^hand; 
In admiration^ mingled with distress. 
For man's RigtatHiid^^nd gnilt. Tle'tM '' 
A comet trace its paith idong the rftyj-'^ '*^^h ^ ^ 
Advaneii^ to the sub ^ dwwn Byhi^ pm^- ^ "' 
From reahBht *rf night and eveV.dnri^ c^^ ' ^ *? ' ^^ 
Once raofe to bum in his consuiHlrig¥a^^ ' ^^^ ^^^''^ 
And far b^hfewf shedding its fi^ry traiii ^ »»> i^^^^i [ 
Across the «tch of tiiglit. Ak I ^henj^tidWa';*^ ^^ 
No fabled omen.of tpprbachiii^ », -' *^ '^» '«^ ^^, 
Dire prophet of detftHictidn ! thou didrt'ttSHi"'*^ ^^/ 
Too truly, of a day of "WratH ^ wbc '• ^^^ ^^* ^ 
Unparalleled. He saw ft who Was sklH'ti^ **^ '* ^'^ 
In knowled^ of the'hei^^^tft, ttnd h^it!*]^*; ^*^'^ 
(Though at long intervate,^ Ifife wai lo^g,) ^^^^ ^"'f, 
That some portentous stot five' fthc^t^r **;'^* 
Its circuit round the soiti'ce b^ms^knm^tii^ **«^ 
The sun: said cachtinwr wftftr^r^td thd^ttftfit''^ '''''^^ 
As if at kstft^^wouWiktteit^bt*^^!;^ '^' ^''^-^ '*»*^'^^ 
Or crush har into ruin. Noir— «it gleam'd 
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Terri^c io iftf-iw^eH ) Oir^t'infMi .. .,....> 

It seem'd a/|>if 4(fi€fy s^ord were abali^A^ ... 

Tbreateuing>^»^l|^li«a by. tiie bsiari of Him - . - • 

Who AP nMifM^DejkiKn^. ta,bi«t dwntnr^ 

Who bjf§^it>Dp%oppQ8Uioii to faU will« 

Though iDog for^t^rmg^ From -this. dangeiiOAM <orby 

At each yeti^fn in^roiMshpi neftver fltjll 

The orbit oCtheenrth^ th« l^ajfcriareh 41111111 

Or fear'd, forebo^iiig rokiat its next . .; 

Dire visit; i«qd» by cakubilioiM oke* , 

(For irt apd katuiog tlaea wer^ higb<-*'loiig Uh 

Had nude men wisc^ tjioiigh not .to bolinest^)-^ 

He fofiad that it would msh alpag the path 

Of earth, o^ evm in collision m^et . 

Before it, past around the sun sigaia. 

What thei^^lfy all bniaan art uiigbC seek 

l9ip§^4aknow: he trembled for the world* 

And n^f^ fo^ M^f inhabitants : himself 

And hia^he.jfietdfsd to hit God, nor kfir'd» 

W^Htfe'ftr Mp^jr 4Baf thiy destiny might be ; 

Beii^ lissi|red tliaU; He who cannot lie. 

Nor change^ had h\^t tht^m^ and in that bad gWett 

A guarantee ^i| thousand worlds could not^ 

Of hapfiu^^ mid safety. . Ere he sought 

J|l4f^i|^;hp{>ttar*4 IMs earnest prayers to heavmi ^ 

F/K.jf(i^oii^aj^ direction ; and his prayer 

\Vas^af)s«^«jll^^d the Angel of the Lord, 

In form transcendant, clothed in glorious light. 

Majestic— all but Dpttjp WoiseM'— 

Appeared ta him at nxidnigjbt, and reyeai'd 

Tlie fatei^j^tb ai^.i^i^n — the will of Gpd* 

'< Thus 1^ ilye Lore), th' Omnipotent l my wfadi 
Will I pour out^fip^H this guilty world. 
And sweep avyi^y fi^r; Rations ; tl^ey h^ve ^m'4 
Past pardq^r, aiid,,tKw d^^ 
Further Iforl^^^Mn^f^ ^^r:cy tb^d#spis«;» , 
Tbreafnings (^ride, and wai:9^;i;S;)ai|gli; to sooprn:: . 
Me thayvi^<^f»:t; ,f|ud n<)w 'tis fit tlpioy ii^pw 
What mortals' dai^ wlw da^^ Q^ipjpi^ifiu^e^ . .^ . - 
The floods shall py^rwl^Un tUem-^r^ aliktt — * i 
For all unite in 4i*^i,bC(yHig f^^r-v, . ;, . . 
Airshallgf>()P!^>vi9Jl9v^^,'de9p^ .'4 W0i^: *k, . 
The ly^ej^l^r^o }|icre neyer yet bath bf^n,^ . , ! 
Nor shaQ b^ 9i|cf» waits tlua,no4v faif ,prb» 
Tercor sl^^l) Ji^ne^^a^ bosoo^t ^qd d^hspair / , 
Send up, its ci^ in jvain,; ^then they wjjyi caU 
Upon m^ ttJ^^m^rAbnt (bf^n wjJl^lji^Q l»ter-. ,v 
Wben seas let l<)^^t|a|l^tl^Ml||pde»tfi^y,, , 
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With JwrntJeitaKii mrmmmni^^immmmmi**-' i^ 
And I f A ^fitbeir liMitiliim qyiiteiWMim^- *; ' ' 

RoU'd in oatwmmwf tm»; *aMJhtlR mntk *nH< < 
Shook tremblinyjrtto^tottwg thea liiM llrtj ^ 
Repent thattteyddKd'tfae^mljr^ni. '^ '^ 
But theirjiqpeiil«noe#ii4^f «A sMpt^ ^ T 

As springing notCrooikoltnea^'lMk^ieiP*^ ^^^^ i* 
That fear the eWMirf^e. 4^«t then- and Wsti^ 
Who have umk/trini!^my^hm, ^anri.bav^ pwMi <%d^ 
Mincf attaw wadt^ny tighta, ^wid^ip tmy •u n e * 
Giofied; and hare iibt keen ankaned to 0mm 
Me or my ordinances, other- iate 
It yonts ; ye ufaalt inrviva ^he^wteelr of ffttti 
Proffinitors to people eoth annWi • < . *. 1 
YeMMpfepareannrkof weMrthe'tem^^ '< '' 
And lengthy and bfeaiMH yie sMI iierMiler toew ; 
Capaciottato'oontcln^ynurteifef/attdatt - "* 
The tribes that I Mdain forfatnre'faoa* 
That alar Ihon fearea^^at ita neitM«tnr», ' ^ * ^ 
Commisaion'd'for my oHflnterof ^firtti . . ^ . ^ 

Shall work nsy righteous^tt i i gtan c i i ~ "Siistacow^peara 
I gKvemy alttbbom eoeaaMa, i'^nppeaia • ^ 

My wntkbypeniteoee; tbai:^4i«e^to acnki *' H 
Tbejr)iriil*not seek me^ bnt ptt>voiee me^ance; a A 
Then shall my thuadera find item ; and thntiiok^ 
Righteoos andjnst, Qoosumia my^ Ai«s ferefer/* 

To whwi thns^^otth s ^ If IbyivrvantanMr i 
Find favour i» thy sight^.andni^j^minio . ^i f> 
To supplicate Omtiipoleiiee«'mypni|«t. ^: •• » t. *' 
Blay haply find aoceptunoe^t t|t^lhc4«% , h' 
Of heaven: ^ thiaguiity workt^^i^e^f • -* 7 
And all hei»aiiUions» unpfepared for deatlu K ^I'l' 
If, penidventure, tbejr Yepmii|;ilepart; - '1 

From evil, and adore tbeXofdroKloaler -i I- -^n f 
Then may his wrath be tum'd askk^aodftfiej , ' "^ 
Find mercy at his h»nd. Thtcemay berts^mih^ 'r 
Many, I hope in cbjiHty, thcre'tat-r ' > 1 j- i / ' 
Wanderers fromirothf bnt wtUiftg ta retnliH-^ ^ ^ 
Ready to yield <4>edieo4e to his wiH-^ .' 

If but for their sakeanuiy^tbe* world be 8par6dj$.,r *' 
Nor let the smi^, who would we^iig tiirn . > 
From error, perish without hope^ ' I pray# - < - 
Let me, thy feeble messenger, go forth, r 

And speak tins threatened judgment -in the ears * 
Of all, and see if they will bapiy turn 
From^il ; and, if not-^hen let the Lord 
Mele out the pnntshment their crimes deserve;''' 
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Thy |i i i» w ri «Wi d a f iiiiA>lKM»tib 

l>p>tfai«#Kiatftfc Imm$km4ky gwUgr roae^ 

To pemtimn M tlqr «M«frt t i i fw ow l,iH 

As §H«ii»iiHidLit£diMilyjnd ittve. 

Should 4iiw A»:««n^*i« He wko mkth lA - 

IMi^bts in m mtc^ f Imt Io^Ikbi ^wli^i^piini 

His liw,.4Miili^^ul to ettttd hkAmmm, 

Hfimmiht. fmmifkm BwiSk xonssmiag fire." 

SrcewBd the Angel; eM<l faie goldeo A>m^ 

BrilliaBlyWt jgeiHi a iei nm l-r^cwqioe |^«rt«^ 

Shot Hpemid thiwigbthefiitdesof uigbt to heaven. 

The \9fc|«#i$;w«ed fVenl feitb, jfco M^e Urn world 
tFreiii h^ dark dntmx4^\ii : Mid ^st vlinHKe 
The f^ttmfAffriiifd, exfeoilod, B«d im|4Q««d 
Tju^lieeplel^^peieti; but w^ ie i«ip 
The j«dgnMit IhreMea'd^ end the mb oigk 
Though BfUrii.eolMied hkfHvophetic«oice»< 
Hermarhlrwi^s 4i4 but iii^ beek hisweids^ 
Efiipty and f^enN^ltfs.; .or drovro'd aad-JoH 
ir-.L Ajfikht 'ihf.^futime. n^feMe'ji demoo thoi^ , 
Hie wetfdi wm^Mmctiyhemi: ke mifht iui;weU 
Have iikMcli'id io roofing winds as «oto Iheiu. 
Althottgfcjth yikifc fe p ihat he yas Aise aiiid geodf 
AM|>Be&Dt«i Ma wailtttOAferjeye; 
To dhewibeir^ilMr moricery qf li^veiH 
And their defiance of its threatened wrath^ 
Theyiflw mUb tmittiac rage 4o where thite itood 
A temple^ 4«it (kad oiMse been dedicate 
To pure religioia^ Ntffs^ 4t was llie 4aH 
Now left,.Md^{th<»ugb<iaya^d9 had yet 'been 4ipai^ 
for iUexikmi beimty. And they smote 
The altafijQ'Hhiir gtiilty n^e, and drank 
Libations to thfe dinon'tbat they chose 
The object ^f' their worship now, from out 
The sa^i)d<iMii8et«; tift Che bofy fane ' 

Shookmi4th'tt]«ir Ini^us revelry ; lYor ceastd ^ 
Their outrage, till t4ie very walto were raaed, - - 
And le^fttt^d' wMh iheidtistr theii -^ound the wreck^ 
Like cannibals 111 tlieir iflhttman feast, 
The9)|id»lM^d> aiid shsDoted, and w^b hlff^o^s oathi > 
Fors wot* atl^aee to fh^ powers of heaven. '^ 

Then rusli^d^^ttltidg;!^ fire eircus, Where 
Two Mammethil wetfe to meet in horrid fi^i ' 
TofWi^th^eye^fcrueltyi There, pleased' - 
With what coiUport^ with tberr stal^^om sbufe ;' 
The violate*^ lefti^Ie, and the God- 
They hud in^uHiMl/pd^tfrdm memory ^ ' 
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As lightly as a dream. With joy they view'd 
Tlie huge brute combatants engage: the ground 
Shook under their gigantic tread — the air 
Echoed their roar in thunders, as they rush'd 
Against each other ; like two mountains heaved 
From their foundations : terrible and fierce 
The contest raged ; and when they fell, and pour'd 
Their vital stream in floods, Uie inrious shout 
Of senseless thousands drown'd their dying groans. 
A scene of riot, revelry, and guilt. 
In darkness closed that unforgiven day. 

But pity yet inspired the Patriarch's breast 
For his infatuate race — still anxious he 
To save them, though not they their doom to shun. 
Through various nations, and through various climes. 
The heavenly-delegated Noah went, 
Foretelling earth's destruction, and the wrath 
Of its Creator, for the guilt of man. 
If he repented not— but all alike 
The prophet spum'd— from evil none would turn; 
They disbelieved the message, or defied 
The threaten'd judgment; and were left te^meet 
Its terrors in remediless despair. ^ 

While he, obedient and devout, prepared 
For his great work, tlie ark ; in which alone 
A refuge might be found in that dread day 
Of awful visitation. From tlie haunts 
Of man he hastened, with his wife and ^ons : 
By heaven directed, there with skilful hand 
He framed the mighty vessel, doomed to save 
Those destined to repeople earth again ; 
Where all of man, and beast, and bird, foredoomed 
To live, should safety find ; preserved amidst 
The grave of nations and a ruin*d world. 

J.B. 



END OF PART I. 
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REVIEWS. 



A Tale of Paraguay/. J5y Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
Poet Laureate^ Member of the Roi/al Spanish Academy^ of 
the Royal Spamsh Academy of History^ of the Royal Insti- 
tide of the Netherlands^ of the Cymridorion, of the Arnerican 
Antiqunriim Somety, of the Royal Irish Academy, of the 
Bristol Philosophical and Literary Society, S^c. 4'C. — 
Ltondom Longman, 1825. l!^o. p. 199. 



Criticism tew beeft too much accastomed to encroach 
lipon the pr^ro^ti^es of poetry. Conveniently forget- 
iflg that the critical art is inferior and subsequent to 
the poetical, the critic has been not seldom apt to elevate 
iiimself into a censor, from whosi^ decision the defendant had 
no appeal, and to set up his judguient against the invention of 
the pqeitj fi^r,which his skill, however excellent^ would be no 
apology. Now it so happens, that the critic can know 
nothing of the rules to which genius ought to be subjected, 
put from the productions of genius itself. Having gained 
ihai knowledge, straightway he prides himself in his borrowed 
plumes, and struts abroad screaming out " at the top of his 
voice'' his harsh decrees, vainer than the peacock, and as 
songless. 

Of the sister art of painting, it has been daid, that no man 
can property be a connoisseur, without considerable feeling for 
4he art, and some experience in it himself, that he may be 
able to appreciate the difficulties that have been overcome, 
flot only to excel and produce effect, but to avoid offending. 
The critic on poetry appears to be insensible of requiring 
any such qualification for the task he undertakes. It fre^ 
tj^uently happens that his own atten^pts in the same line of 
literature would be more unendurable than those produc- 
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Horn whicbwerci described by ft crttie o^ old everf wiiy qiA^ 
fied, as not to be born^ either bf gods <^r men ^ i t isu itk»% tha» 

Srobable that they would not only be iinendti?ab)ej b«it*M^buld 
e execrable. Nay, «o incompetent are crities in getudral 
to an original work of any kind^ that if a pr^uedoti!'€»f 
theirs, professing to lay claim to intrinsic exceMtenieiX^^ 
to appear with the name of the writer, the title^^page^wbtild 
be read with no &ith, but rather with scepticism nr imii& 
ference. Hence they fiitd it necessaty to put foi^thittoi^ 
crude guessed anonymously, that the known ineomp^tenbyi ^ 
the writer may not prejudice the gentle reader agaiust A^ 
censure he is about to fulminate. Their power lies in'theii^ 
obscurity, and their only claim to the title of critics* id' tli^ 
utter incapacity to become authors. * ' •* 

We have said, in a former number of this Jdurnalr/that 
taste is the power of perceiving and appreciating the suliAia^ 
and beautiful, by virtue of their relation to diniilar'etetn^tiHi 
constituting the human intellect. It is evident "tbat'theAikds 
of sucji as we have described contain not in th^msel^rtek khA 
living fountain of the sublime and beautiful^ feifkl^aire nedbs- 
sariiy de$titute of that taste which is requisite to^i4>U^f 
appreciation. - '-• i '^^*' ' 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant,— artd' It 
will be accelerated by the means which are daily adopted' fi^ 
the more equal distribution of knowledge^ — when th6>']^ifbll^ 
will be dissatisfied with all criticism, that, being unA>«r>H|ted 
in the spirit of fair and philosophical enquiry^ neitfh^f W/* 
nounpes n6r endeavours to establish the principles^ upon w%i^ii 
it proceeds, or proceeds upon none that are intelligible ^dt 
Gonsistpnt. . ... u* - 

• We take credit to ourselves for having endeavoured't6'dM 
an example of the candid and impartial manner in whidh-tht^ 
practice of reviewing sbotild be conducted. If We cann6tlay 
claim to all the qualifications'tbat should constitute a cfiti^'*6il 
ppetry, we at least can conscientiously acquit 'otiMeWei^'iif 
wanting feeling for the art of which we presumel'td jtfdgirf, 
and have not t^eti wearied in considerable eflFort^ to ^ultiVttW 
a taste and genius in the art itself. ^ ^^ 

We would now address otfrselves to critics* of "a lii^lif^ 
dass, — men whose opinions are not without tUeii* vakf^^ b^ 
who have disciplined their judgments at theexpente of^te 
more inventive {acuities, and consider themselves petiilllaHf 
entitled to the character of possessing correct taste, and'exe^r* 
cising sound discretion. But on^ what' dO' they base^-Afe 
correctness of their taste$ and the soundness of thi^r'dii^ 
cretion? Their taste is correct, because it is classical ;'t^ir 
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discfeljoQ is sound, because it is guided by whs^t is univer- 
^aljiy acknowledged. We may safely trust ourselves to their 
gmdance, because they will keep to the beaten track, and 
never venture out of the path tney know : but they deter- 
mine lo know no other, — they make trial of no experiment^ 
and go forth u^)on no discovery. 

These refer to the exemplars and models of former times, — 
they measure all poets by Homer, and extract their laws of 
the art from the dicta of Aristotle. But Aristotle was the 
pupil of Homer, — he questioned his work as he would an 
oracle, and abode by its responses.. The critics of our day 
dictate to the prophet what he shall utter, measure out his 
length of line, and order the manneir of his saying. Bather 
let them imitate the example of their predecessors, and in- 
vestigate the claims of genius with the same humility of phi- 
Ipisophical inquiry with which we contei^plate any other phe- 
nomena of nature, — not daring to prescribe laws to her, but 
fBndeavour to asi^ertain with a diligent understanding what she 
|iad deemed proper to prescribe to them as the superior power* 

It is easy to perceive that, if this dread of innovation were to 
obtain, U would be productive of the most fatal effects to poetical 
composition. Genius would be precluded, — the best imitator 
WQuId be the best poet : the timid voyager, within sight of 
shore, were worthier of praise than the brave adventurer 
into the unknown depths of song, and the wide ocean of in- 
vention. The fatal consequences have bf^en experienced. 
What were the tragedies framed upon the Frenph principles 
of poetry, and the doctrine of the Unities? Did they not 
produce Jifeless carcases^ for the dissecting-room of criticistn? 
— but never, never, were they possessed of the vital spark of 
genius; and valueless are they, utterly valueless, as exponents 
of mind to the poet and the philosopher. 

But this dread of innovation has partially obtained at 
various periods of our literature. Once it trembled at the 
faring violations of Shakspeare, and since has it taken up 
arms i^gainst the no less daring intellect of Southey — a man 
who, for the variety of his attainments, for the powers of his 
fancy, and the splendor of his diction, remains unrivalled in 
ancient or modern times ; and whose private deportment 
challenges calumny > and is characterized by that purity of 
which ^ilton boasted in his own. The chastity of his life 
j^as influenced his writings, and from them he may defy even 
bis enemies to adduce a single passage, in prose or poetry, 
whi<?h he might morally regret, however trifling the produc- 
tion, or with whatever levity composed. 

Bui if, among his enemies^ there have been men to 
whom neither of the characters to which we have alluded can 
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be refinrred, — mea -wixpae judj^menta have not been moijif 
accurate than thitr iroagidatiots JbaVie been emlte^i* ajiQitl^ 
fencies lively; theurccmducli hoire^^ U uws A^eqfQe 14j^ 
appearance of a dread of poeUcal iBOoVatioa) t must 1^ ajl|t|?4f 
buted to other causes. And^ alaal the events of . tlip >l^t 
twenty years have eriginmted eil*cumstaD0^ iiuffiiQieji^ to ^^flr 
plain why personal motives should interfere wit)i ci^i^^ 
troth) and make soch men^ thoogh of the nobler mautdli Utt^r 
with the pen what the heart discredited. It was; ^f. ^\i<;4i 
spirits as these, who had imaginatioa to be luodled, fii^QQV flp 
be captivated, and understanding to be awak^pod^^ri ^Q^ 
the believers in liberty and equauty were constitutecU Suc|i 
they wei*e who, judging of others b]; themselves,. fi^l|t ^^ 
man was compounded of mighty faculties capable if>f.^f>^\ifg 
out a state of society composed of the most gloriqu^ elejppnts 
— a republic of poets and philosophers. But the timi?9i)veir^ 
not ripe for such a changes the season of the harvest, liaa jp^ 
yet come, and the corn was cut in the green ear*. . Nor j^ tt 
oeen sown in the proper soil. The fields of 8apeipstAtion,.ivh^pi 
broken up beneath the ploughshare of revolution^ bor^, pot 
good fruit, or mixed with the tares of infidelity sown by tJtue 
enemy in the long preceding and still recuiring piff^« 'J^l^t^ 
choked the kindly seed in its growth^ ajid.poisonea.th^/^^^r^^ 
of life. All men were not poets and miilosopherts-rs^e 
were prosaic and foolish; and what was. called equality tfucpSd 
out to be only insubordination; and liberty was b«tii;ef{49pi 
from all law, whether for the security of prop<erity^pr 'PPi^Hi^- 
Many there were who saw their error in dae .time;fom^ 
could not bear to confisss thatthey had been deceived ;^';ftney 
shut their eyes to the passing events, and only saw/tbiir o^n 
theories; by a sort of introverted speculatioas^ jookiog- iij^o 
themselves alone ; and the shifting or their owai tb^Mghts 4l^y 
took to be the camera-obscura by which the variatiaiis oC me 
great world were represented* to the inner sense, ^^tUl-tbey 
saw but themselves ; and as from themselves their gor^o^ 
theories had been deduced, so when again referr^ 4^P)e, 
they found them correspond, and were pleased with t^ ap- 
parent corroboration, but they who looted abroad ipta i^e 
real movements of the world gathered an accession pf kppv- 
ledge; they understood others as well a$ themselves,; ytne 
actual relations of society^ and ^* the good and evil hi olir 
nature mixed**' Thus their minds wereenlarg^ j tbeyiwere 
carried on with the stream of circumstance^-^they ^ kepi p^ce 
with the march of time, and soon got a-bead of, their fe^O(WS, 
who, when they opened their eyes, and saw that itbeir 
companions were departed from their sides, accused them of 
deserting the cause of their friends, forgetting that them- 
6 
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selves had been standing still all the time, and dream- 
ilpfK' aff fhfey stood, that they were going on. Then they 
Vmlii'Mhdot'^tod to holla after them; and, since their un- 
^eluded -a^uaitttaDce would not return into the wood, to 
l<^^^fbeAi'1#ith hard speeches, and to undervalue their ac- 
t^tr^^nts, and thore especially their wisdom, learned from 
^^t.^ji^tience which the dreamers had neglected and des- 

Hr l^e speak not in scorn ; but it is too much for men, 
.}ii^v6'ren»ed to listen to the admonitions of time, the 
^teiP^, io charge those with inconsistency who have 
^VilVbd^^diref tetrefaing. Onl^ the stupid and dishonest would 

|fet|i8t rA ^n ertoiieous opinion, because he had expressed it 
itfVfie ag^ of eighteen, on the plea of consistency. The wise 
^1^ liotiest man would despise such obstinacy. To talk of 
Ifeoi^IfttJncfy in error is absurd. 

"* The? "first Ibmg that strikes us in the poetry of Southey is 
^td or^^alify. Original in design, in structure, style, and 
-^ntimen^ it is referable to the canons of no preconceived 
^vitem 'of poetry, but is governed by its own laws, yet under 
l^ne ddhfimon of the superior law of reason and nature. This 
^^dsseled the critics exceedingly. They might understand, 

^rhap^, the beauties of Homer, because they had been pointed 

^lit'.to theitt byLonginus; they might comprehend the laws 
'\if & pbehy modelled on the Iliad and Odyssey, because the same 
^gl'Mt^critfc had extracted similar laws from those immortal 
SVorlds t but a great and original genius like that of Southey, 

'whith Vas a law to itself, yet moving harmoniously with the 

fkWbf nature, requir^ another Longinus to appreciate its 

fei^^ll^nce, ^nd open up its mysteries. ^ 

' Th^It^a and tb^ Curse of Kehama had no other fault, but 
^Uttf tl^y'^dquiat'fed not with the prepossessions of ordinary 

tritiift^- To their pastoral elegance, the dignified simplicity, 
'^thi^dl^eoiis 'imagery, and the rich morality, which beamed 

ubi^ bdtfa i^ottiainees a glorious illumination, aii from a 

l4Wri^'^ky,^ivh^ could they object? But they could 
^ifd^^^ sin'^larfti at the astonishing boldness of a poet, who 

dal^Sd td^niake experiments in metre, and exercised his in- 
1vertfi6it^ irf tfce construction of a new species of verse. And 

"Vet; dft^f all; could they affirm with truths that the versifi- 

' ^ktiin"^ eithei?^ (rf those poems was not peculiarly appro- 

♦ifriafe-to the design and end of each? Would any other 

''m^ suited eiqually weir their wildness and extravagance? 

'♦■"Wittfihe light and airy character of the Thabala, the slight 

knd *elega!<t structure of verse ihvented by the poet, perfectly 

corresponded 5 and its lyrical variety was peculiarly adapted 
* to the rapid sketchiness of the incidents, and the abrupt turns 

of the narrative. In like manner, the more elaborate style 
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And struchire of the verse J^ wUdrthedira^ d(ji6bingpift'^«Ao 
composed, wi|8. viore ^tt^d 1)iap ,»nf io.pre^i«Mi9T«8e fob the > 
display of that brilliant exbibi^oB,of|)iQt'ufe's^ftv>l^jUi6t Hi»d<te>8 
Mythok)^ ; so H^eU selected aiM 8D ej^ui^tely fMAe^, tbatt 
nothing is left foFsaececiding ipi^strels to achieve im a siinllar 
subiect, " but to 4^%ett thf ir igoofance or :theft." ^ > t 

That these were \^orks of astonishing genius conU flbtfbd 
denied — but then they were oat epics ; yet tbe^ wesre Jndgtil 
by rules only appjfpable to epic com^itiotu Su(^ la'i 
process of criticism wf(s evidently unfair, inasmuch as it had 
no regar4 tpthexibj^ot of the writer. But that they Wre^lioi 
epics ^vipafrcoiifi^aiiied of : — they were feiry tales forx^il^rei^ 
It riiovld be recollected, howevet, that Qn6 of thetd.AtolQasfc 
had immediate reference to a system of myihoidgj on i^Jikhj mtit* * 
had been,, n^'ilU^g that their eternal destiny SbouM aqleiid;' 
and in whi<^ the sublime mysteries dnd verities #f>bhma9rft 
iaith wei*e iuTplved* The extravagance of a» Arabian #0^ / 
manc^, excitipgonlv euriosaty and {Mission, might be eennl} 
8ured;,but, to. banish the romance which blends a moral «^d" 
even a Jbighei^ interest in its design, from Eaigli^h Uterati}rfi^:*s 
would beaji ^inpoverishment which it is not extremely we^l^^v 
calculate^ to sustain. m] Hi 

/We,8a][9 that these two poetns blend a. highei^ duattiii 
a moral intei^est in their design. Volney^ .^1^ fceUeve^ii 
has rema^rked the^ great resemblance existiiig between vidle 
substantive* .detail of all mythologies, not excluding hthsr^n 
Christian; whence he^ not very philosophiiiaUy; conci«d^y/ 
they are all i^lse. The more legitimate conelustott' wobld)) 
have]l)ee^, that all ha4 a common fbiindatton in/sonfe gnea^i 
truth* Vbich was variously represented aecofdinfip.jlo> the9 
varying.gcii^ius of nations and individuals* Itbas; beent<the>^ 
ende^^^G^r of the poet, whose merits we^ are now <dl9bussihgl> 
to trace out, this common truth ; and in the twa poecii6^ before 
us ft >ya8 ^is great aim to exhibit and illustrate the IMnetj>Ie.r 
of I^itK ^? givi^ vigQur to human action, and« thetpofrerftd' 
endnre unte ^he e^d. , . / ■ :! ,.> ;?•.?! 

T^us hath the poet ^educed, the antipicturesquerdtid cbM4q 
bfous macli^nery of Hindoo mythology stnd Arabian dop^r^ 
stitioh to the 'purposes of a purer doctrine aad ah^er'belie^t' 
and referred them to that divine principle i» the jnlcAleotual^^ 
constitution of man, which mefisures every thing i^ the'j 
standard of a superior natur^ — even a spiritual ataridaird^ ai^' 
far excellinff the ^oul as ibe ei^temal world falls shojdl efTUnr ^ 
intrinsic ana oiEfn propr excellence. , H;./ 

Between poetry and religio^i there hfis efver existed as inti* : 
mate association ; and the genius of Southey takes pleasure 
in reducing the abstractions of superstition to tte purpbsA/ 
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rdfekiohffiKimik tli^%^«<^0itio«d'«i^t>^l^^iMte;^ of ffae )pre- 

all the gradaCotId df ihindttkiiff, -aikt^M th^ ^t^^Wd sicUfs 
of)tfa^Jt(|ifor»wIkidi tlie]^ sbHove^ «cale; * *' '^'. * »' 

IB^»H MWfy t)f«^fesk^d, Why nM rathet c6n»t*del' Ae ma- 
ebintf^'tff such &t pbem from the fbrma of ti-iie r^li^pn, tHan 
thfei^liit^ibirepreBeBtati^ns of superstition .^ Tht^ thcr poet 
hais} declined (6 Jky tipbn grouhd^ which, lioWev^^^^diroifrable 
tainsiflidty^^^e oaiknrot btit consider as itisofBbleirt. ' ^When 
tfa^^olnid^wvikk oi^ a po^m is takefl frorh sotue b^rt' ofbis- 
tdirjrv t*bo41ar and well-known, any increase ' of 'fictiow (^ays 
Mtuii^^nnhb^) distnrbs^the sense of truth. Still n^o^e so if 
tfattv>subje'bl b^^R itself so momentous that ttn^lallay of in- 
veDtionn*ibiKft of necessity debase it; but tnO^'or&H in 
tbenms'dhDiiirn'fl'OBi Scripture, whether fromf themo^&miliar 
oiNte* mom a wlbl portions ; for, wben what i$ ttheHk sacred^ 
tehcMxrmai^be^eiiiditis so iurd^ felt to be' JHbCy' that it 
afi)^ar$f^)^r€fafie.^'^^\A'^ opiriioA Mr. Sotitfaey ba^ ttpressed in 
the preface to his present work; and it may also li^'^fbund 
ii»^ Refafaftis of Hienry Kirke White, by way of intrSduc- 
tipiy-ia^efipagaientr'of the «Cfcristlad/' ^ : . = ;* 

^IWow^'to'tbis opinioh we mU9t demur. Wha^teTt^r is not 
sacked ;Bn^t ba^proftine r the one is the antithesis of the 'other. 
W^hA^vM, the^crfot^e, is added td' saci^d historj^ n^ust siibmit 
tdSitluBrr latter 'denomination^ however piously intei'ided and 
roi^eceiid^'isxeouted; ^ But that the reader of a* dirine poem, 
ccHdainkif^aimli iiMiginiltiye adrtiixttir^, j^^/.; it to b& false in 
sofihtonsl aitlatAier kr iiiiilSted on by the poet,. iVe cannot 
a^](mi^^)f^Vf^ «V0 ineliiferd to sifspect^ thaft, n he^fb^rit to be 
faiselati adiu it imaM^ be owiiig to wattt of skill in thr^ ^o^t. Do 
n^^lfi^itffbs^ shocked) as isit€ profane iklsehood foistied upon 
ItolyWritp^Hen: iw Jyeruse the Paradise Lost' of Milton? 
Most assuredly the whole of the first two books of Milton are 
pwmly of 4iis qwn lAvientlon ; but do they iiot comport so well 
witb|<thenffest^6f Ibe narratii^e^ arid seem so intimately to 
bgfaonbgftiir'il^^ibat^the reader immediately surrenders his entire 
fifitbitoMb^illu^oii) aiid neter pauses for a moment to doubt 
tkslr triith^ 'If/indoed, the getlias of the poet be unequal to 
tke thsfc^^taeUdd^takes, a feeling of incongruity will ensue, 
awiiliia ftstiteni%lll be falsehoods: but, if he engage in the 
work with a kindred spirit, they will nbt be falsehoods then ; 
fof^ilhe^tiMS erf the poot are not n€fc«ss&ril3^ falsehoods,— . 
more eftpn di^ they th^ representatioti^ of important truths 
wfaidb^nioraliise the dotig% Neither i§ Genius a profane 
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endowment^it is a holy ,«iftfpC Qpfl, ,|ipTf|rf jjer ^Mp4.^ 
8onie who 4iaveg been upgrateful for tlie sacr^ df^UDcUmKl 
But if tliere be one ^ivlioselips haye been tojucb^^ VMI^i wV) 
lowed flame,! no interppsltipn of nw^wHl jar uptqn ^he ie^|ii^ 
of tbe most devout;^ but his strain being In ajl^ ining^rac?;^ 
cordant with ^he divine theme, religion^ will a^ipear i^ore^' 
winning, seen in the li^ht of an iipaginatibiL pnd,^^r|!a;^ 
diated by an intellect, which is '< the breath of^ the po^er or 
God, and a pure influence flowing firom. tl^^. glory P.C.i^bft 
Almighty." , ,. _' 

It was objected to, the versification of Tbalaba and Keli^ma^ 
that they possessed variety without regularity, r-The d,eath o? 
our late revered sovereign gave our laureate an ogi^prtunity of 
making a metrical experiment, nvhich should cpiiabine Doth 
requisitions. It appeared to him that the English hexameteyf 
had not had a fair trial* We confess ourselves fayo^f^jE^l^.^gi 
this attempt. Tbe English hexameter we,eoi)ceive to Jbe,, ^a 
the poet alleges, a legitimate and good measure, iaini^, ^^^^ 
respects appucable to the genius and structure. of o^r Jan^ 
^uage, upon the principle of adaptio^i laid dojyn by l^imyj^. .U 
18 generally equal to blank verse, and sometimes supei:io^ 
It possesses jsiore variety, more mujsic^ a lai:ger. gau^jif I;, ^i^ 
a wider caoi{ia«s of notff, avid .with more e^se,' an3 m jn^ny 
^aore instances, the sound may be made an ech^ to ^lie sense* 
This oiur opinion is founded upon the b^st nassfig^ 'ang 
lines in the poem/ separated from those whi^n/ taj^en.di^^ 
tinctly, might be deemed defective. Many words, pf grea|t 
depth and s^qgtb are excluded from^ E^nglisb y^rsifi^atioii^ 
in conseqiiefice oS i\mt lei^th, or the irreg^ul^.acceAtuf^^on 
of their syllables: for instance, ^^ paradisiacal^', ^coiild. not 



have been well introduced into our common bei^gic measyre, 
except, at the beginning of a line ; and sometimes we are 
obliged ta.p^^ over a maj^tic.word for P»9,»f %)y^r 8y)U 
lables> unlfQBS we indulge in freauent elisions. \Thi8 o^)ligeg 
Milton to liquidate tbeterminali/ in ^be /cofnmenciqg vpw^ 
of the following word, — a practice of wnich we, greatly 
approve, as .producing more variety, and son^etim^s a^ist^^ 
the expression and music. , -:** l^ i*\ 

But the poet did not inyent or adopt these, ^peci^ of ,vjBrse 
as preferable to the acci^istomed nietrjes,. bi^ as fipmeto^ng dif* 
ferent: his predilection ia fpr. t^e l^nglish, blank vers^ip 
which his Joan of Arc, \m MaoQC, and his, ^aev^<(;Ii^ j^j^ 
composed. These poems it would be superfluous l^.prfli^j 
no writer in any work of character . has ever flioupiVP^ ^^^'' 
travening their merits. His Madoc, liowevej*, 13 rat^^ a 
romance than an epic; and the author disclatmed the titip 
for his poem : still it may be properly denominated an heroic 
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^ik'tiili' imrtti$n k^>Me aniiiiatiid and uniformly stis- 
ttdiieaJ' The aitifig^ni^ril or the incidents w admi^^ and 
tb^.iriter^st bf ih6 nairattve ^ kebt tip to the" laSt. It miffht, 
perh^ps^ be lildhed that the matter of the two or three last 
sections liad be^n compressed into one ; for the plot is wound 
vtpBi the end of the lake fi^ht, and the tennination of 
^ci^oem is isxpected, if not anticipated, from the commence* 
merit of the next section : still, however, we sfabuld not like 
to lose theiplendid fiction of ^^ the Close of the Century/' 
As a romance, this work has all the merit of th^ very best 
of th^ Waveily novels, with the additional one of having 
been : written in verse, and constitutinfi^ one of the most 
splendid speinmens of blank verse in odr Tatfiguage. 

The character of Madoc suggests a comparison with Virgil's 
Eiieas; but Mr, Southey has succeeded where Virgil failed 
The piety of ^neas is insipid,—- he is deficient in action and in- 
^resl : Madbc is in continual motion, — he is continually be« 
fi>re the reader^s eve, and the feelings of the reader are con« 
iintlaliy interested in his behalf. ' He is, however, not a 
^tf&hi hero; he is irritable, apt to be angry, and is convicted 
pf ^^jiidus frauds/' This is at once consistent witbhis national 
^h^racter, wittr nature, and with|history. 
^ Witt whajL shall we say of Boderick ? Its merited have ex* 
habsted the praises of the critics ; and the objections taken 
against it are merely the abortive efforts of hien, i/(fhB tl^iak— 
^< they are nothing, if not critical.** Thje chdtacter cf Ro« 
derick stands alone, — ^it suggests no comparistmi Notonly is 
the poem, in itskyle and constrnctibq, different from aHHmer 
<epics, (hnd not tiie worse for being different,) %tlt tiie cha- 
racter of the V^to is originaL and the p^eulialt property of 
the Bbrd' of 'Keswick. A criminal — a pen]tent^*«-4€f is pre- 
served withmthetimits of humanity ; — purified from gufk.and 
error, and invested wHh the garments of piety,^^e'sp^ks, 
and looks, and move^ throughout every adventure, and in 
ev^ event, }ike'a celestial visitant from ghostly realms. 

These two poems are crowded with character^ disttn- 
guished and pourtray^d with A dran;iatic power unequalled 
by any writer of modern times. ^ J 

' There is a peculiarity of structtire about these poems : they 
are not divided into books, containing a congeries of inci- 
dents; but are separated into sections devoted to the develop- 
mentof a particular incident ; so that each poem seems con- 
stituted of ^ki^cc^sion of little poems, each founded on its own 
particular pdHiAn' of history, — yet is each an organic part of 
the whole. By this contrivance^ the poem i^ not only beau- 
tiful as a whole, but is pleasing in its parts^; and any section 
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of the book may be isA/tu up a^d J^ad vfikh a.ff6}^ pfciomfl 
pleteness and satisfact^iu ". > >'t } mj fi> * 

The diction of Mjr. Soutbfy'« works ^.^mpley yet of^mki^'rr* 
dignified^ yet easy ; bi» versiieationis free and bai:inQpiouss-n- 
what it gsiins in facility, it «may occasionally loso i^^^treiig^th ; 
but in Roderic there are mighty and majestic Unffi,!|^t bio,v9 
with an energy and, fervour seldom iequalled, p.iul perhapi^ 
never surpassed. ^ . . -•"•yioiMUj 

The present poem is a proof, (if nec^d^) tbatij Q&tjwitkf 
standing his metrical es^periment^j the pQet,b«M||rH9odf^ided 
predilection for irregular versification. A sfVj^ivand.^^plft 
tale it is« written in the stanza of Spes^er, p^^uliarly. cfi^cur 
lated for the genius of a poet who is so great a^fnai^ter over 
the quiet aflVctionSj ^' the hearth's sweet cbarities/'i the s^Ht 
timents of piety and the feelings of religion ;. and vi(bo delights 
in calm meditation and contemplative musings^ It is.fou^eg^ 
.on fact— nay— it is feet itself, for the poet has 4^1igi^^Iy,ftl]^ 
stained from adding" any thing to the Angular .siiQa^ql]tj:tNr 
the original story, which is taken from Dobrizhofierfs Hif^ory 
of the Abinopee, an e^^tract from which, in the omginal Iiatin|» 
is prefixed to the work. - , S . / 

The story is soon told. The small-po3& bad depopulated • 
ieeble settlement '*of Guarani race," , 

" Among those tracts of lake, and swamp, and wood. 
Where Mond'di issuing from its solitude '* ' 

Flows with stow stream to Empaiado's bed;'' ' • 

■''/*'«(,' -f ') //t ft 
The ravages of this disorder hkd left only two sj^rvivprs--^ 

husband and wife, who forsaka the iofected plage^f itndi buil4 
themselves a leafy bower, 

*' Amid a glade, slow Mondai^ stream' beside/' • ' « > 

Here a son is born to the 4wo s.urvwprs, Quiara an^ 
Monnema, and they were on the eye'pt being blessed with.$i 
daughter, when, only a month previous to the birth; Quiara» whp 
had gone out in ^uest of ganae^ was destrp^ed by a^Jagu^. 

Thus the mother, left with her two children, jTipruti aot^ 
Mooma, in her solitude, rears and instruct^ them in th^ 
traditions of the tribe of whicb she v^as tbp .rempsuit^; au^ also 
in what she had been imperfectly taught qf iji^ Qj^i^stja^ 
faith, fipom the preaching of the Jesuits. The account jwhicb 
she gives of these beloved messengers . oi good, ^i^cited ^ 
strong hope in Yeruti's heart, that they should yet see their 
fellow kind, and might haply meet some minister of heaven. 

Nor was it long before his harmless h^ar^s desire was 
fulfilled. Some traders who bad felled: trees op Smpalado's 
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sftMf^^M^^^tli#^4)tekeldt1i^9#vUte^ on the other 

side, crost thither in their quest, attrf iherq espied Yeruti'» 
fo<^¥t<§|^/^«nd'^^arcirin^ then the'#hadie descried a lonely 
dwtfUiU^,' ktfd (Kitnayed ^t the thoug^ht of hostile hoards, re- 
qu^t^ thea^i^talibe of the Jesaits, who immediately, with a 
mtte bahy of converts, and Dobrizhofffer at their head, went 
ibRht^ seATch the land. They discover the little family, who 
wiilini^ly emerge from their peaceful solitude^ and accompany 
t!ke.ii% ^thertb Paraguay. 

'•'•Ati' oV^rp6weriiig wondernient informed their faculties 
^^strto^e sights, and sounds, and thoughts, opprest their 
^h^'-^aftid sleep afforded no natirral re^se— and the busy 
*^(6fle§ 'bf ; the day <listurbed their dreams. They had ex- 
efaati^d the perpetual trmbhage of the fortet for the open 
light tlild liir. Ail thoughts and occupations^^air^ water, and 
TOia,'.'^»n^ed— old httbitfe 'suddenly tiprooted, to which the 
vlfel^pfe^ie&'anS funijtions had4>een conformed ;-^such rau- 
teti6ti'%&s%od^ude for the fine fratoes of these poor children 
Cf'ttii^blitude;— and in their baptismal innocence they died. 
t"1?he't>i6eln is divided iftto four <5antos, fend is beautifully 
written. It is a deep stream that flows wfthtiiit nbise. AH 
fek^j^fnl"and q'tfiet, stnd s(iH in its composition, as the sunset 
of an autumn day, or the dea!th-bfed of a righteous man. Like 
them, too^ it eleva.tes and soothes the contemplating mind. 
The serenity of the Doet's intellect is diffused over the work, 
and is communicalea to the reader^s. A young man could not 
have written this poem. with tl^e same spirit apd pcnver. He 

Sould hive' wfttitea the requisite experience— the iFeeling and 
ri^rehiperament. His tact would have been &ctitious — his 
production a lifeless copy ; but the tale of {'araguay is a 
quick and qtiickeaiag'^xpoueiit of the poeCs mind--^a creation 
,of the poet's heart. By the frivolous, the vain, ttie idle, and 
the busy — the ambitious and the worldly minded, it will be 
disregarded ; but by the gentle and the good, for whom it is 
'intended, it will be appreciated and loved. 

This is a poem whence it is difficult to extract. The strain 
of feeling is so continuous, that to separate any part from the 
rest is to deprive it of half its beauty. We therefore prefer 
giving one ample excerpt, in itself interesting and beautiful, 
and a fair specimen of the whole. It is from that part which 
relates to the instruction with which the solitary mother be- 
guiled their evening solitude, and which excited the hopes of 

:9u )0 I'lUimu ; iiost io* ii. vi^c; 'id Jt ji u ..ntr» , »• 

^ **§torl^s strangely told apdistrangelv understood. 

—Little sh^ knew, for little had she seen." 
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And siipflk the heaveoa wii fiil'4 t^M^wrtp,Fit*» dread. 

He bad liisdweltiog |rfa^ ^tem^lAyi * ; i 
And FatW wm bi« name«. jTIhs all koew iwell ; 
But oott&Jbiid »e6D,hi$ Uk^* and if |^% ^yfiif 
Regarded ^hatt upon ihe ifarth bofeUi; .1 . ' // 
Or if he «ared ii^imm^ l^ lp«<v Aots^iiiho* ^wld tell I 

But tfcb; sbe stiid, ^«^^re/tbat teftbr di^tl^ 
There was reward and Ibere was ptiDiBbaieAt: 
And- Ctiat the evif do^rs; wlieii rbe fe¥eath' ' 
Of Ibeir irijArioUd lives bt le/oigth waS spea ^ 
Into all noxious forms ablu>rr*d wete Sent> ' 
Of beasts and re[>tiles ; so retaiAfog* still 
I'beir old propeinitiesy on evil bent, 
Tbey work'd wber^er they m^t their wieked will. 
The aatoral foes of men, whom we pnrswe aadkill. 

Of better spirits, some there were who said ' 
That in the giave they had their plaee of r^st. 
Lightly they Isiid die earth upon the dead. 
Lest in its narrow tenement tne guest ' ^ 
Should suffer underneath such load opprest. 
But that death surely s^t the spirit 'free;'' 
Sad proof to them poorMonnema addreliitJ' 
Drawti from their father's fiite; no gravef*lmd he 
Wherein his soid might dweft. This thei^j^'^uld not be. 

likelier they taught who said that tty the jUirnd 
Of Souls the happy spfiit took iti^ ffigfrti " | 
' ^ regioo underneath the sole ^ommsliid*' '^' 
Of the good Power; fey hiin for the iipri^t 
Appointed and rej>lenisVd with ^efi^bt ; * V 
. A land wheris nothing cril ever came, • ;^ 
Sorrow, nor pain, nor peril, nor afiHght, ' ' 
* Kor change, nor death ; but there the fatlmaQ, frame, 
Untouched by age or ill, continued stRI th^ sdm^. 

Winds would not pierce it them, nor hei^taud cold 
Grieve, nor thirst parch, and luiii^er pine ; / but there 
The suQ by day its even influence bold 
With genial warmth, and thro' the uncloudod air 
The moon upon her nightly journey fare : 
The lakes and £sh*fuU streams are never dry ; 
Trees ever green perpetual fruitage bear ; 
And, wheresoever the hunter turns his eye. 
Water and earth and heaven to him their stores supply. 
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A^MMite^fhere w«sti way to that gobd tend', 
^ . F6l>iiy'nliid%artk a wotidrous Dree there grew, 
' ** 'BJ* ' whiell'^h^ advefitiueriiaight wkh foot and hand 
From branch to bralioh his upward course pursue ; 
An easy path, if what were said be trae, 
I Albeit ine ascent was long : and when the height 
Wa5'gahi\!, that'blis&ful ivgion was in view, 
Wherem the traveNer safely might alight, 
' Atid itmm abroad at will, and take his free delight. 

j04iapp9F timoi when iBgiiesa''thus'was given 
. «To the upper world, and at their pleasure they 
Wboae k^arts were«troog might pass from earth to heaven 
3]l t^^ir.own act and choice I In evil day 
Mishap bad fataUy^cut off that way^ 
And i|f]tfie may now the Land of Spirits gain, 
Till from its dear-loved tenement of clay, 
yiotei^Ge or age,, infirmity and pain 
,.I>iv)orce the soul which there full gladly would remain. 

Such grievous loss ha^ by their own iplsdeed 
J .yp9n the unworthy race of men been brought. 
' Aq aged.woman there who could not speed 
In (isniqgy eamesXly one day besought 
Ifer qouutrymen, that they of what they caught 
A portion would upon her wants bestow. 
Tkisi set her hunger, and her age at nought, 
.. r AiHlMiU to her entreatien answered no, 
-.if I,.., I, .Aud wockM her, tiiUthey made her heart with j^geo'erflow. 
» . . 

But that^ old wpman by such wanton wroi^ , 
Inflamedt weiit hurrying down ; and in the pride 
Of magic power wherein the crone was strong, 
•llefr hnman forni infirm she laid aside. 
Better the Capiguara's limbs supplied 
A strength accordant to her fierce intent ! 
These she assumed, and, burrowing deep and wide 
Ben^tfa the Tree, with vicious will, she went. 
To inflict upon mankind a lasting punishment. 

Downward she wrought her way, and all around 
'^ Eabouring, the solid earth she undermined 

And loosened all the roots ; then ftom tlie ground 
Emerging, in her hatred of her kind, 
Resumed her proper forhi, and breathed a wind 
Which gathered like a tempest round its head : 
Eftsoon the lofty Tree its top hicl hied 
Uptorn wHh horrible convulsion dread. 
And over half the world its mighty wreck lay spread. 
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ITS Sostliejr's TA ^Pmr$giu§. 



Bat never teiii»ipD0iile4 fronill«l^<ee. 
Nor feed s^prmg up; smI tinu the mtPf wmj, 
Which fa«d till then for jwn^ and eld been free, 
Wa# closed «poQ tjbe aom of BNiii for nye. 
The mjgbty mio jiioulder*4 where k laj 
Till Bot a trace was left ; and now in sooth 
Almost had all renieo»hraace past away. 
This from the elden she had heard ia D^ooth ; 
Some said it was a taUv aad some a very truth. 



While thus the Matron spake, the yoothfal twain 
Listened in deep attention, wistfully ; 
Whether with more of wonder or of pain 
Uneath It were to tell. With steady eye 
Intent they heard ; and when she pansed, a sigh 
Their sorrowful foreboding seem'd to speak : 
Questions to which she could not give reply 
Yeruti ask'd ; and for that Maiden meek» — 
Involuntary tears ran down her quiet cheek. 

A different sentiment within them stirr'd^ 
When Monnema recallVl to mind one day. 
Imperfectly^ what she had sometimes heard 
In childhood, long ago, the Elders say : 
Almost from' memory bad it past away,— 
How there appeared amid the woodlands men 
Whom the Great Spirit sent there to convey 
His gracious will ; but little heed she then 
Had given^ and like a dream it now recurr'd ugain. 

But these young questioners from time to time 
Caird up the long-forgotten theme anew. 
Strange men th^ were, from some rentotest clima 
She said, of different speech, uncouth to view. 
Having hair upon theur face, and white in hue : 
Across the world of waters wide they came 
Devotedly the Father's work to do. 
And seek the Red Men out, and in his name 
His merciful laws, and love, and promises proclaim. 

They served a Maid more beautifid th|m toqguo 
Could tell, or heart conceive. Of human race. 
All heavenly as that Virgin was, she sprung ; 
But for her beauty and eelestial grace. 
Being one in whose pure elements no trace 
Had e'er inhered of sin or mortal stain. 
The highest Hoaven was now her dwellhig place ; 
There as a Queen divine she held her reign. 
And there in endless joy for ever would remain* 
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Herfe^t upon the'c^eSc^eTlt Moot/ were sef, 
. And, moving in their order round her Uead,^ 
\^ ^The stars compose her sparkling coronet. 
There at her breast the Virgin Mother fed 
A Babe divine, who was to judge the dead, 
Such power the Spirit gave this aweful Child; 
Severe he was, an<l in his anger dread^, 
'Yet alwa^'s at his Mother's will grew mild, 
So well did lie obey that Maiden undefiled. 
• ' #■ - • . ' . *^ 

Sometimes she had descended from above ^» 
' To visit her true votaries, and requite 

Such as had served her well. Arid fdrlier love. 
These bearded men, forsaking all delight, 
With labour long and dangers infinite, 
*^^*A cross the great blue waters came, and sought 
The Red-Men here, to win them, if they might, 
From bloody ways, rejoiced to profit aught 
Even wfienwith their own lives the benefit was bought. 

For trusting. in this heavcoly M^den'^ graced, 
It was for them a joyful thing to 4ie, 
As meu who went ^toiiaixe their happy place 
With her, and with that Holy Child, on high. 
In fidds-of.blis^ above >tb^sjta,fry ^y, 
Ip, Aloryi ^ the Virgin Mother's feet : 
A|i^,hU.^))o kept their Jessons faithfully. 
Ai^^eir^rlast lag .guerdon there would ipeet, 
W)ij|^P^$<h ]vd4 I<»d their souls to that celestial seat. 

oOu earth they offered, too, an easy life "^ 
To those who their mild lessons would obey, 
a Exempt from want, from danger, and from strife ; 
cAnd from the forest leading them away, 
-They placed them underneath this Virgin's sway, 
A numerous fellowship, in peace to dwell ; 
Their high and happy office there to pay 
Devotions due, which she requited well, 
Their heavenly Guardian she in \yhatsoe'er befell. 

The above may be read with a feeling of completeness, and 
cannot fail to please by its beauty and elevate by its piety. 
The poetry is sweet and soft, and blends at once the mildest 
aflFections of humanity, the meekest breathings of domestic 
love, the humblest yearnings of human fiiith, and the loftiest 
sympathies of human hopes Earth and Heaven are married 
in innocent wedlock — the feelings of both are interfused. 
The nature of man is exalted by the alliance, and its pri- 
msBval excellence illustrated and exemplified. 

TOL. IV. FART !• N 
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We have said nothing of this author's powers of description, 
in which he is inferior to no poet who ever existed. They are 
of the very highest order, and the present little poem abounds 
in examples. Indeed, it is entirely constituted of description 
and sentiment. It is unnecessary to prove this by extrac t; 
the works with which all the worla are acquainted have 
placed the matter beyond doubt. 

Ut Pictura Poesis erit — A poem is like painting, s^ys 
Horace : — Byron's poems are passion — Wordsworth's are phi- 
losophy — Coleridge's are fancy — Shelley's are mysticism — but 
Southey's are painting. 

Every section of his works is a picture, and capable of fur- 
nishing an interesting subject for tne graphic art A painter 
of genius, whatever his genius might be, would in them find 
plenty of occasion for its indulgence. The Curse of Kehamsu 
alone, would furnish forth a gallery, and is itself a splendid 
gallery of highly finished paintings, in a gorgeous style of 
colouring, combining a power of design and a facility of 
execution, which it would require the highest efforts of art 
to realize on the canvass. 

And if another master in the sister art were to arise, and 
determine to personify poetry in some immortal work, and 
were to take his idea of poetry from the productions of 
Southey; wherein would it differ from Raphael's sublimely 
conceived and beautifully executed painting of Poetry per- 
sonified ? — Crowned with the immortal laurel, her shoulders 
winged, her bosom modestly invested with white raiment, and 
thence to her feet overspread with a sky-coloured mantle, 
emblematic of her chastity, her sublimity, and heavenly 
origin ; in one hand holding the harmonious lyte, and with 
the other expanding on her knee a volume of heroic song; in- 
spired with divine fury, and elevated with sacred emotion, she 
arrests herself in this position, and deigns not to descend from 
her majesty as of a prophetess, and from her station as of a 
divinity.* So chaste — so sublime — thus divinely derived — so 
harmonious — so heroic — thus inspired and thus arrested, is 
the ffenius of poetry^ as illustrated in the poems of Southey. 
Had he written but "one of his great works, his astpnishing 
merits would have remained unauestioned. But the^world 
unwillingly permits a man to multiply demands on it^ admi- 
ration, and substantiate repeated claims to its applause and 
gratitude. 

* Ella e eoronata di lauro immortale, ed avendo le spalle alate^ vela ii petto 
in Candida gonna, e sparge dal seno a piedi il suo ceruleo maiUo ; conforme ellm 
e casta f sublime, ed originaia dal cielo : tiene con una ntano harmonica lira^ con 
Vaitra ajmo^ia sulla eoMa il Uhro degli herotci carmif ed in tali pasameuto 
arrestandost sembra inspirata da siato ^mtto.^-BELLORi • 
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The Antiquities of Athens and of various other parts of Greece^ 
Supplementary to the Antiquities of Athens ^ by James 
Stuart and i^. Revetty Vol. 4, Parts 1 and 2, containing 
the Temple of Apollo, Epicurius at Bassos, near Phigalia^ 
and other Antiquities in the Peloponnesus, illustrated by 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, FoL — London, Priestley 
Olid Weale. 

The models of Ancient Greece must ever be the standard by 
which we may form a correct estimate of the productions of 
ftncient as well as of modern times. In defiance of that 
general feeling for gothic architecture, connected with the 
associations of a remote period of our national history ; in 
spite of the predilection avowed by the many for that style 
of building, which may with propriety be termed London 
architecture, the monuments of Greece must survive the 
decline of all other tastes ; and we must recur to these match- 
less edifices as the masterpieces of art, the very perfection of 
pure detail and correct style. In England, more than in any 
other country, the attic models have been instrumental in 
forming the present school of architecture. No other people 
have adopted, as the English have done, the very style itself; 
nor consecrated so much talent and patient investigation 
to the development of its principles, the illustration of its 
ruins, and deep research ; m order to combine together the 
various masses piled in chaotic disorder, and form of them 
complete and faithful restorations. 

Attica has already been fully investigated and detailed in 
the volumes of Stuart and Revett, and in the productions of 
the Dilettanti Society. Asia Minor has afforded to the 
researched of Revett, Gell, Gandy, and Bedford, a rich 
harvest ; which, however, forms but a very insignificant por- 
tion of the antiquities, that lie profusely scattered throughout 
Asiatic Greece. The ruined cities to the south of Smyrna 
contain treasures, that future generations only can enjoy; 
and the inland Turkish villages boast numerous examples, 
that would serve to complete many of our imperfect notions 
respecting the building of the ancients, as well civil as 
sacred. The details of the various antique edifices are of 
very great interest, as almost all have some deficiency yet to 
supply; but we must regret that the attention of our archi- 
tectural travellers has not been more directed to the arrange- 
ment of the general plans of the ancient buildings, and their 
combination with each other. The intelligent eye of the 
acientific observer may discover even now the most happy 

n2 
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combinations of general plans among the shrubs, the bushes, 
the rising mounds of Ephesus, Miletus, Gnidos, and Halicar<» 
nassus. In illustration of our remark, we shall merely 
quote the Temple of Priene, which has its Peribolus, 
Propylea, elevated altar in front, and various other minor 
objects, which when properly classed and arranged, so as to 
form an assemblage of grouping, must carry the mind b^ond 
the mere plain matter of fact of the solitary fane. The 
ancients well knew how to embellish the grand object, and 
by the happy contrasts of minor circumstances, to give it 
additional dignity. 

Of the Peloponnesus, that interesting portion of Grecia 
Propria, containing antiquities of the most curious descrip^ 
tion, we have only the very inferior example of Nemea, 

Eublished in Stuart's Athens. The Honourable Mr. Stan- 
ope has edited an essay on Olympia, and VuUiamy, and in his 
work on Ornament has furnishea a beautiful fragment from 
the ,Grove of Esculapius. But Micene, Tyrens, Argos, 
Sparta, Messena, and Megalopolis, are as yet almost un- 
touched. From the title of this work we hope therefore to 
see illustrated the interesting ruins of this Peninsula, which, 
owing to its locality, and its reputation as the retreat of a 
horde of fearless Mainott robbers, no less than to the inhos* 
pitable character of the natives, and the privations con- 
sequent in a journey through a country almost unknown, had 
been left unexplored except by a Fourmont, a Fauvel, a 
Lusieri, a Gell, a Dodwell, and a few intrepid general 
travellers. 

The first subject of this work is the Temple of Basse, an 
example singular in its kind, and furnishings authority for aa 
entire new disposition of plan, and peculiar arrangement of 
detail. To the historian, antiquarian, and sculptor, it is no 
less interesting, as having been enriched by those sculptures 
known in our nat?onal gallery under the name of the Fhiga- 
lian marbles. According to !rausanias, the Phigalians erected 
this temple in honour of Apollo, having been delivered by 
the intervention of that god from a plague, which occurred 
about the time of the Peloponnesian war. Till within a very 
few years these ruins were scarcely visited, till the Baron 
Haller, who was pursuing his researches among the monu- 
ments of Greece, accompanied by our countryman, Mr. C. 
R. Cockerell, first discovered at the "Columns*' (by which 
name the spot is now known,) the valuable fragments of a 
sculptured frieze. A few individuals associated together, 
raised a sum of money, bribed the Pacha, employed above 
a hundred labourers, and finally the marbles, which formerly 
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prnamented the interior frieze of the cella, decorated the 
walls of the British Museum. 

The numberless yolumea of an .ephemeral nature, which 
Trithin a few years have inundated the press, make us regard 
with a jealous eye those works, which may be considered, as 
the present on^, aspiring to a classical rank in literature;, 
and which must in sojme degree influence the taste of the 
rising generation, and carry with it the fearful distinction of 
a specimen of the talents, assiduity, and judgment of the 
architectural authors of the 4&y. Ever since the production of 
the last volume of the work on Attica, published by the illus- 
trious society of the Dilettanti, we have not ceased to regret 
that some more prominent character should not have been 
given to the scientific men engaged in the compilation of the 
materials, than that of mere contributors of the drawings. 
Why have not their personal observations on the ruins — wny 
have not their numerous remarks on any of the peculiari- 
ties, enriched the now scanty description of the plates ? The 
architect, eager for information, seeks for authority in the 
Jetter-press, and finds there the erudition of a mere compiler 
T— not the judicious parallel with other buildings — not the 
abundant remfirk on each variety of detail — not the valuable 
suggestions of those, who have passed months of patient 
anxiety during the excavations and the removal of each 
block. Must we attribute this deficiency to the modesty of 
retiring merit I To that unwillingness of the public scrutiny, 
that too often represses the man of science ? Or must we 
ascribe it to the injudicious tasteless appetite for classicid 
reputation, now so prevalent, and which is not satisfied except 
with abstruse disquisitions little to the purpose, and long 
quotations in GreeK from obscure authors? A similar system 
seems to be pursued in the present work; we have seldom 
seen a more injudicious attempt at fine writing than in the 
introductory chapter to this volume. The name of the 
artist who illustrates the first subject, stands at the head of 
the title, and we had looked to the introductory chapter for 
his research into the date, history, character, and peculiari- 
ties of the Bassaean Temple : but the signature of W* seems 
to point out that the situation has been occupied by one more 
assuming and less fearful. In a work of science, all is un- 
becoining which passes the limits of a simple statement of 
facts, unalloyed by afiectation, by prefensions to classical 
erudition, or an oratorical style of composition. The nar- 
rative attached to all books treating on art should be nervous 
in thought, pure in style, and unpretending to any character 
not immediately connected with the object of the work* 
Part of the language of W* is incorrect, as in these phrases : 

1 
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** Extent of preservation," " an edifice which impends a 
ridge/* ** frustra" instead of " frusta," and affiscted as " the 
bicipital QXKxamii of Itbeme which dominates over the Messenian * 
plain." But of the bathos and inflated style of composition 
we have rarely met with a more decided* specimen than the 
following, alluding to the marbles of ^gma, whfch were 
found a short period previous to the discovery of the Phiga- 
lian frieze. Our autnor commences with an ungrammatical 
phrase. 

** This discovery, which wsis the more valuable because it tended to 
elucidate our ideas on the progress and history of ancient art during 
the period intervening between the monotonous and rectilinear style of 
the Egyptian sculpture^ and the refined and graceful productions of 
the school of Phidias. The veil was now somewhat drawn aside ; we 
beheld in this confirmatory standard of the often spoken of ^ginetan 
school the budding germs of latent excellence : here was a point from 
which, in the progress of intellect among a people of such ardent 
aspiration, perfection must soon have emanated ; for with theEgyptians 
as with the Chinese, though in the opposite extreme of grandeur to 
frivolity, art ne\er advanced, and in nations with similar institutions, 
never could have been progressive beyond a fixed ratio of mechanical 
imitative mediocrity; here, however, we beheld an approximation to 
correct action and dramatic effect, but expression still remained 
deficient, and ideal beauty of form wholly unfelt.'' 

What is meant by this accumulation of words we are at a 
loss to discover. We cannot agree with W* in his inversion 
of the order of the passages quoted from Pausanias, by which 
the chain of reference is broken : the passages themselves are 
not translated in their just sense. 

After the introductory chapter follow the very copious 
notes of Mr. Donaldson in explanation of the plates. They 
are full and elaborate, and oy reference to edifices of the 
same period, exhibit the variations that exist between this 
temple and others of the same date. 

The plan of the temple is hexastyle, with fifteen columns 
on the nanks, peripteral, and most probably bypethral. The 
interior of the ceDa has on either side a range of attached 
Ionic columns, and at the end immediately opposite the door 
is placed the Corinthian column, the base and capital of 
which were found among the ruins. The reasons for this 
arrangement are given in the following words; — 

*' The distance between the two angular Ionic colunrms is too great 
not to suggest, that there must have been some intermediate support 
for the transverse architrave ; at the same time it is too small to allow 
of a triple intercolumniation» an arrangement more consonant with the 
Grecian purity of style, and no fragment has been discovered of a 
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second capital or base. The double iotercolumniatioD, however^ has 
this defect, that the central column occupies the spot which generally 
is supposed to be more stricllv appropriate for the statue of the 
Divinity, and for which the ample space behind seems to point it 
out as the fit destination, it certainly is not impossible that the cella, 
of the temple might have been wholly coiered by the roof, in which 
case it would lose its hypetbral character, and then the statue of 
Apollo might have been placed before the column in question : but 
the sculpture in the Ionic frieze, and the sunk pavement of the cella 
indicate that there was a compluvium. It would therefore appear, 
that this spot is the only one for the Corinthian fragments; but that 
there should be a column of a different order to range with the series 
of Ionic columns, is one of those caprices irreconcileable with those 
serious feelings which influenced the Greeks in all matters connected 
jwitb their sacred rites.'' 

" Another observation rises out of the above remarks. This variety 
of design may giveiatitude to suggest the probability that the interior 
of the Temple may have been of a later date than the exterior. The 
peculiarity of the Ionic ^nd Corinthian capitals and bases, no less than 
the disposition of the attached columns, some of them angular, and the 
style of art observable in the sculptures of the frieze, may also indicate 
A less remote period than the age of Pericles, when the severer rules 
of art were adhered to with a species of superstitious veneration.'' 

In the description of Plate 7, our author again recurs to the 
same hypothesis. 

*' The same architect having erected both this temple and that of 
the Parthenon at Athens, it has been natural to attribute to the same 
sculptor the frieze of the latter buildin^^ and the basso relievo of the 
Temple of Bassae ; but the two sculptures appear to me to indicate two 
different styles and two distinct epochs of art. The subject of the 
Partfienon represents the solenm approach of a religious procession to 
consecrate the grateful offering of their homage with becoming awe in 
the fane of their protecting deity. In that procession, every sentiment 
is that of calm serenity, every expression that of tranquil benevolence, 
every movement that of deliberate ease. There, like the majestic mass 
of the stately fabric, the Athenians, but added another tribute to the 
dignified majesty of the daughter of Jove, and immortalized an act in- 
stituted to her honour. The frieze of Bassee, however, seems to serve 
more a^ an architectural enrichment, not immediately connected with 
.the god to whom the temple is consecrated. Instead of the calm sim- 
'plicrty that reigns in the peristyle without, here the sculptor follows up 
the daring contrast afforded by the architectural decorations within, 
and, by a rapid succession of vigorous action and energetic grouping 
embodying all the horrors of personal conflicts, the individual or col- 
lective acts of heroism, the savage unrelenting barbarity of the victor, 
the despair of the vanquished, or the accumulated bodies of the dead; 
drives from the mind of the spectator that tranquillity of feeling which 
should be the prevailing sentiment of the interior of a temple, the e- 
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fuge from all the more turbulent feeltogs of the humau heart. The 
proportioiis of the figures are iu general bad, the heads large and lyith^ 
oiii expression, the limbs short and stout. It may be urged that the 
same peculiarities of proportions prevail in the marbles fi;om iElgi|ta» 
but, though the figures in them are also short and muscularf ^bey have 
a oertain delicacy and refinement of finish iu each limb, a peouliaritj of 
expression in the features, that considerably diminishes the bud eSect 
resulting from disproportion, and proves them to be. of a very different 
period. Most of the groupes in this frieze are boldly conceived, and 
display great knowledge of composition, and considerable vigour of 
effect, a better acquaintance with the general theory of the art, than 
with the minuti® of individual form. This latter quality ia the first 
result of the laborious and continued study of the {>rin]itive eleiuents of 
the art; but the powers of composition, the more immediate faculty, of 
invention, are the fruits of ages of study and of a thorough acquain^nce 
with tlie human figure, and generally outlive the decUne of the indi- 
vidual beauty of form. Thus, in architecture, many of the^ublic 
buildings of the latter Caesars, such as the Baths and the Fora, as much 
surpassed in composition the plans of the simple edifices of the Greeks, 
as these last even excelled their conquerors in the purity of the detail 
and in the elegance of the profile of the individual orders.'^ 

When describing the triglypbs, Mr. Donaldson particularly 
examine even that minute part, the head of the angular 
semiglyph, notices the very ^reat varitsty that occurs in this 
small detail, and furnishes nine examples of different modes 
of arranging it. He also starts a new and ingenious theory 
in explanation of the general principles, which, on most oc- 
casions, appear to have directed the Greeks in the compo- 
sition of tneir Doric capitals. 

" From the necking to the abacus, the outline is that of a cvma 
re versa, having a projection that varied according to the s^le of art 
* peculiar to the country ; the Attic being but slightly projecting, while 
the immense abacus of the orders at Corinth, Psestum, and in Sicily, 
gives a bolder profile to the capital. The entasis of the shaft continues 
up to half the height of the hypotrachelium, where it begins to as- 
sume a divercing direction. It will be seen that the annulets have a 
u^oncave profile, and that their projection from the echinus is gained 
by lettuig the outlme of the echinus above the upper fillet cut into 
the general outline of th^ cyma reversa." 

The reader will perceive from the above qtiotations, that it 
has been the aim of the author, at the same time that he de- 
scribes the temple itself, to raise a spirit of enquiry and re- 
search in the reader, and to call the attention of future tra- 
vellers to points not yet fully elucidated. We have not en* 
tered into a critical examination of the style of composition 
adopted by our author, as we conceive that men of science 
should be encouraged to come before the public, freed, as 
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much as possible, frooi the ebackles of Uterfiry critiobm. Itet 
them stand or fall by the facts they state, by the opinions they 
offer, and not by the language in which they clothe their com- 
munications. We expect from the scientific processor nothing 
more than the mere simple elucidation of his subject matter; 
but if, to the display of sound science, he adds the elegant 
attainments of the scholar, still higher is the commendation 
t|iat such a rare combinatipn merits. 

The plat^ are ten in number, engraved by Woolnoth, 
llofFe^ .Lowry, Carter, and Kelsall, in their very best style. 
In the section is given a small portion of the frieze, engraved 
with mupb^pirit and vigour of effect, by Moses, after a draw- 
ing by Steplmnoff. 

~ we have but one concluding remark to make on the title 
of the work. Wherefore is it called the fourth volume of 
Stuart^s Athens? Have we not already a fourth volume, 
edited. by Mr. /Woods F and althougjb the subjects therein 
given have not perhaps that interest^ which the edifices of the 
prior volumes possess, yet as compiled from Stuarfs own au- 
thenticated papers, is it not as indisputably the work of Stuart^ 
f^ 4he .former posthumous volumes ? This invidious shir, cast 
upon the m^^|orY of Stuart, is unworth]^ the editor. l[n other 
respects, the work is got up in a style highly creditable to the 
spirit o£th,e publishers; and if in future the introd^ctoiry hiis- 
tprical copters be written with ipqre soberness and simpj^icity 
pC^^tvIe, tbq volume, when complete, promises tobf a worthy 
supplement to, th^ labours of hipi, whose name d^erves to 
be revered . by every lover of Greciaii architecture. 



The jffistorj/ of Origins. Containing Ancient Historical 
Facts, with singular Customs, Institutions ^ and Manners of 
different Ages, By a Literary Antiquary. — London, 
:Samp?Qn^XQWy 1824, pp. 244. 

IT' was oyxf^ intenjtion to have noticed this little volume imme- 
4iMely after J ts publication, bij^l; th^ limits of our. Review 
precluding, it was put by, and almost overlooked. We can, 
jbi<>w^ver, assure its able author, that we now t£^Q.it up with 
sincere pleasure, and earnestly r^commeAd it to the ^^ttention 
of our readers. /■ ■ ' 

, We have but a fault or two tp find, and those by no 
me^na^of a e^rious nature, which we shall at onpe nain% that 
we i|\ay arrive at the more pleasing part of our duty — the 
merits of the work. 
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The first article appears to us the most escoq^ohable. 

"THE ORIQIN OF TH8 WORD NEWS. 

" Among the vast number who read newspapers, few are acquainted 
with the ideas conveyed by this expressive and well-known term. As 
news implies the intelligence received from all parts of the world, the 
very word itself points out its meaning :— even iV. the norths E. the 
easty IV. the west, and S. the south. 

"Further: Europe or the North has for a long period been the 
most enlightened, therefore has afforded the largest share of news. 
She received both her existence and her first information from the East, 
or Asia. America, or the West, was the next quarter of the globe who 
poured her treasures of information into the common stock ; and the 
South, or Africa, is now daily supplying her long deficiency. 

" This expressive word also recommends the practice of the follow- 
ing virtues : Nobleness in our thoughts — Equity in our dealings— 
Wisdom in our counsels — ^and Sobriety in our enjoyments." 

Our objection is, that the uninformed will mistake the in- 
teresting but accidental adaptedness of the word to convey the 
idea it is employed to denote, for the actual etymology of the 
word. 

We have to lament that the Literary Antiquary has not 
favoured us with the authorities from which he has derived so 
much interesting matter, by which he would have greatly in- 
creased the respectability and usefulness of his little book. 

Those who are conversant with books need not be re- 
minded, that no correct idea of their nature can be formed 
from their titles, much less can we thereby anticipate their 
merits. There can be little doubt, that there have been pub^ 
lications mainly indebted to their alluring titles for their 
notoriety, while there have been interesting works doomed to 
obscurity, because their appellations were too modest and un- 
imposin^, and too little descriptive of their contents. From 
^* the History of Origins," we were scarcely prepared to e:*:- 
pect so entertaining and instructive a volume, calculated, *at 
once, to divert the hasty reader, and refresh the memory of the 
well-read roan: — a work evincing, in its author, an extensive 
ac(]^uaintance with valuable l)ooks, as well as a judgment 
which knew how to avail itself of its resources, accompanied 
with a taste for conveying the knowledge acquired in a style 
at once chaste, neat, and elegant. 

The work contains nearly 170 articles of information, 
among which are the following : — The English Language-r- 
luloyd's Coffee-House — The Game of Chess — Postage of 
Xietter8-*Drinking Healths—The Welsh Leek -Wheat in 
£ngkmd — Potatoes — Bolt«in-Tun — Haberdashers^-Charing^ 
Gross — Pulpits — Stanl^ped Paper — Coaches in England^ 
Money, &c. 
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Also the following, which we gtre 88 specimens of the man- 
ner and style. 

^^THB MODEUN TELEGRAPH. 

''William Amootons, a native o( Normandy, when attending the 
Latin school at Paris, after a severe illness, contracted an inveterate 
deafness, which deprived him of almost all intercourse with his fellow 
creatures. Submirting to his mbfortune with resignation, in order to 
employ his mind, he applied to the study of geometry, and studied with 
the greatest assiduity the nature of barometers and thermometers ; and 
io 1 687, presented the Royal Academy of Sciences with anew hygro- 
scope, which was highly esteemed by all who understood the principles 
of its construction. 

^^ The next discovery of 'Amontons, was a method of conveying in- 
telligence with a rapidity before unknown. This method was as fol- 
lows : he placed persons in different stations, corresponding to certain 
distances, or certain elevations, that so, by the aid of a telescope, a man 
ill one station might convey intelligence to another in a similar direc- 
tion, who might convey the same to another properly stationed, and so 
on in succession until it reached the desired place or places. Such was 
the origin of the telegraph.'' 

"CARDS, 

''About the year 1390, cards were invented to divert Charles IV. 
then king of France, who had acquired a melancholy disposition. That 
they were not in tise before, appears highly probable : 1st. Because no 
cards are to be seen in any paintings, sculpture, tapestry, &c. more 
ancient than the preceding period, but are represented in many works 
ef ingenuKy since that age. Sdly. No prohibitions relative to cards, 
by tlie king's edicts, are mentioned, although some few years before, a 
most severe one was published, forbidding by name all manner of 
s^rts and pastimes, in order that the subjects might exercise them- 
selves in shooting with bows and arrows, and be in a condition to op- 
pose the English. Now it is not to be presumed^ that so luring a game 
as cards would have been omitted in the enumeration, bad they been 
in use. 3dly. In all the ecclesiastical canons prior to the said time, 
there occurs no mention of cards ; although, twenty years after that 
date, card- playing was interdicted the clergy, by a Gallican Synod. 
About the same time is found in the account-book of the king's cofferer, 
the following charge: 'Paid for a pack of painted leaves bought 
for the king's amusement, three livres.' Printing and stamping being 
not then discovered, the cards were painted, which made them dear* 
Hence, in the above synodical canons, they are called pagtlke picttej 
painted little leaves. 4thly. About thirty years after this, came a 
severe edict against cards in France ; and another by Emmanuel, duke 
of Savoy, only permitting th^ ladies this pastime, pro sptnilii, for 
pins and needles. 

/' Of their designs. — ^The Inventor proposed by the figures of the 
four suits, or colours, as the French call tbe)n, to reprclsent the four 
states or clashes of m«u in the kingdom. By the Cmsars (hearts) are 
meant the Gens de Chfury choirmen or ecclesiastics; and therefore the 
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Spaotardfi^ who certaioly. received the use of cards from the French, 
have copas, or chalices, instead of hearts. I'he nobilit;^, or prime mi- 
litary part ot the kingdom, are represented by the ends oY points of 
lances, or pikes^ and our ignorance of the meaning or resemblance of 
the ligure induced us to call them spades. The Spaniards have eipades 
(swords) in lieu of pikes, which is of similar import. By diamonds are 
designed the order of citizens, merchants, and tradesmen, carreaux 
(square stoqe tiles, or the like.) The Spaniards have a com^ dineros^ 
which answers to it ; and the Dutch call the French word carreaux, 
stieneen, stones and diamonds, from the form. Treste^ the trefoil leaf, 
or clover grass (corruptly called clubs), alludes to husbandmen and 
peasants. How this suit came to be called clubs is not explained, un^ 
less, borrowing the game from the Spaniards, who have hastos (staves 
or clubs) instead of the trefoil, we gave the Spanish signification to the 
French figure. 

" The * history of the four kings,' which the French in drollery 
sometimes call ' the cards,' is that of David, Alexander ^ Casar, and 
Charles, names which were, and still are, on the French cards. These 
respective names represent the four celebrated monarchies of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Franks, under Charlemagne. 

^^ By the queens are intended Argine, Esther^ Judith, and Pallas, 
(names retained in the French cards) typical of birth, piety/ fortitude, 
and wisdom, the qualifications residing in each person. < Argine' is a a 
anagram for * Regina,' queen by descent. 

'* By the knaves were designed the servants to knights (for knave, 
oHginally meant only servant ; and in an old translation of the Bible^ 
St. Paul is called the knave of Christ,) but French pages and valets, 
now indiscriminately used by various orders of persons, were formerly 
only allowed to persons of quality, esquires (escuiers) shield or armour 
bearers. Others suppose that the knights themselves were designed 
by those cards, because Hogier and Lahire, two names on the French 
cards, were famous knights at the time cards' were supposed to be 
invented/' 

"THE coroner's INQUEST TRIAL IN ENGLAND. 

'* A woman in London, after she had interred six husbands, found 
one sufficiently courageous to make her a wife for the seventh time- 
For several months their happiness seemed mutual, which circumstance 
militated against the conduct of the former husbands, whom she re- 
presented as disgusting, either by their sottish uess or their infidelity. In 
order to ascertain the real character of his partner, the man began to 
absent himself from home, to return at unseasonable hours, and to 
pfeteiid intoxrcation. At first reproaches, and next threats, were the 
result of ^uch conduct. He, however, persisted, and seemed more and 
more addicted to his bottle. 

^^ One evening, when she supposed him dead druiTk, she unsewed a 
leaden weight out pf the sleeve of her gown, and having melted it, she 
approached to her husband, who still feigned to be in a deep sleep, 
in order tppoiir it into his ear, by means of a pipe. Now convinced of 
her wickedness, he started up, and, seizing her, called for assistance to 
secure her until next limrnlhg, when she was taken before a magistrate. 
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wifc> cofnmiited ber to prison. The bodies of her ftix former faufibands 
were dug op, and marks of violence «t«re discoverable upon c«cli of 
them, In as far as it was possible to ascertain at the distance of time. 
Thtii the proof of her guilt appeared so. strong upon her trial, »long 
ivitfa the crime in which she was actually detected, that slie was con- 
demned and executed. To this circumstanoe, England is said to be 
indebted for that useful regularion, by which no corpse of any person 
dying suddenly t or found dead by violence, can be interred .without a 
legal inspection." 

"THE PHRASB' * TO LEAVE NO STONE l^NTURNED.^ 

" When Xerxes was conquered by the Greeks, he retreated by the 
river Salamine, and left Mandonious to finish the war. The general 
was also unfortunate, and retreated. A report was then circulated that 
he had buried a large sum of gold and silver in the tent . Polycrates 
had an earnest desire to possess this enormous wealth, and therefore 
purchased the whole field in which the camp was placed. 

" After digging a long time he was unsuccessful, and therefore re- 
paired to the oracle of Delphos, to ask the advice of Apollo how he 
was to find the treasure. The oracle answered *' omnem move iapi- 
dem/' MOVE every stone. The advice was followed by Polycrates, 
who moved every stone, and at length found the treasure." 

We know not bow better to take our leave of this pleasing 
little work, than in the words of the author's brief preface. 

"If to convey much interesting mformatton with small expense and 
trouble; if to collect into one whole many important ficts and circum- 
stances, which lay scattered through unnumbered volumes,— if to blend 
variety with unity,— and if to instruct, and at the same time to amuse, 
have any just claim to merit, this volume will obtain a share of public 
favour. To expatiate upon the time and exertion spent in the com- 
position, would be unnecessary ; therefore the whole is, with some con- 
fident hope, submitted to the public.** 



Poetic Hours; consisting of Poems, Original and Tmnslated; 
Stanzas for Music^SfC. 8fC. By G. F. Richardson. — London, 
Longman and Co. 1826, pp. 200. 

We are of opinion, that in the present day, beyond all former 
periods, there is a lamentable waste of time, of labour, and 
of the material of printing, ink, and paper, in what are mo- 
destly styled by their authors poetic effusions. For our own 
part, we turn away with instinctive aversion from the spruce 
title-page on hot-pressed wove demy of many a. volume, 
which announces a new candidate for the fevour of the public 
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in this department of literature. We have been so often 
disgusted with unsupported pretensions^ with insufferable 
egotism, and flagrant vanity, that we now scarcely venture 
to open a book of poetry, unless it comes to. us with some 
better recommendation than its umple appearance upon our 
table, ft was with a feeling of this kind that we took up 
the little work before us ; and, had we been accustomed to 
neglect without examination, we should, certes^ have past it 
by : but, on turning over its pages, our attention was caught by 
the following stanzas, ^^ written in the Album of a Friend;" — 

Yes ! I obey thy summons with delight, . 

To write my name upon thy classic roll. 
But on its page some counsels will indite. 

Such as may best befit a minstrel's scroll. 
For thou would*st live a poet — thy young soul 

Hath caught the influence of those hallow'd fires. 
That not, alone, mere mortal minds control. 

But hold their empire o'er angelic choirs, 
And wake the hymns of heaven, and tune the serapb lyres! 

If thou would'st live On the bright wreath of fame. 

That beams the rdinbow of the moral sky ; 
If thou would^st leave, to after times, a name 

Which like that bow of promise ne'er shall die: 
Then must thy youthful mind, and ear, and eye. 

Be subject to high teachings, must obey 
The call imperious of that influence high. 

That bids thee spurn this dull material sway, 
And soar to brighter worlds and realms of cloudless day. 

First, thou mu^t patient bear the hardy toil 

That gentlest minds and noblest spirits share ; 
O'er Learning's tomes must waste the midnight oil, 

With grateful tasks, and self-requiting care. 
Next must thy leisure hours thy toils repair. 

With lighter lessons, ta*en from Art divine; 
With Music's charms, the pencil's fictions fair. 

And all that Mirth, and Joy, and Health combine—- 
So shalt thou cheer thy toils, yet worship still the Nine. 

For deeply must thy spirit be imbued 

Wkb sweet Philosophy's divinest themes**- 
Not with such shadows and chimeras rude 

As haunt the sophist's or the sceptic's dreams ; 
But with such light of truth as Reason gleams 

On the fair page of Science, or the scroll 
Of Nature, where Eternal Wisdom beams 

Its holiest radiance on Creation's whole. 
And charms th' enthusiast sight, and captivates the souL 
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For, lo ! before thine ardent gaxe is spread 

A volume fairer than the schoolmen knew ; 
The mighty scroll in Earth, Air, Ocean, read— - 

The glorious hook of Nature courts thy view^ 
Writ in fresh lines and beauties ever new. 

This must thine eager soul and sight peruse^ 
From when the rays of morn their course renew» 

Till when the evening shades the light refuse^ 
And leave the weary world to Silence and the Muse. 

Yes ! though no poet's song shall e'er display 

The wealth that Nature boasts in every bowV, 
Nor music match her meanest minstrel's lay. 

Nor pencil truly paint her simplest flower ; 
Yet, since before thy sight the gorgeous dower 

In all its life and loveliness is given, 
Be thine the task to watch its varied power 

From morn's first ray to deepest shades of even. 
Thro' aU the glorious realms of Earth, Air, Ocean, Heav'n* 

More gifts were needful, but thou hast tliem all — 

The warmth of Feeling, and the light of Mind^ 
And Fancy's dream, and seraph Pity's thrall, 

And every gentlest gift and grace refin'd. 
That, aye, in noble natures liv^ enshrined. 

Be but thy conMant solace, and thy toil 
To ta$k with ceaseless care thy gifts assigned ; 

Nor let indulgent ease thy purpose foil, 
But d ready oh ! dread, to bide thy talent in the soil. 

With such exertion shall thy youthful name 

Become, aye, dearest to the fav'ring Nine; 
. The Muse shall love to hallow thy fair fame. 

And routtd thy brow shall wreaths immortal twine. 
And detk with glory's halo death's cold shrine. 

For e'en in death thou shalt not all expire. 
But when thy form shall in the tomb recline. 

Then shall thy fame to noblest heights aspire. 
Thy own sweet songs thy dirge, thy monument — thy lyre. 

Our readers will not be surprised that this specimen, taken 
at random, considerably softened our prejudice ; and that, 
finding ourselves in the presence of a poet, where we only 
looked for the puling effeminacy of a modem poetaster, we sat 
down to a perusal oi the entire volume ; and we feel happy that 
this accident has put it into our power to do Mr. Richardson 
that justice whicti some pretenders had almost induced us 
to withhold from him. We have intimated our conviction 
that he is a poet; yet does he require more discipline, as 
well as greater power, to entitle him to a very high rank 
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among his contemporaries. He is not properly of any school 
of poetry^ and on this account we like liim the better ; some- 
times^ indeed, he reminds us of the tenderness of Barry 
Cornwall, without his affectation. He has evidently read, 
and with no mean advantage, Byron, Campbell, and Mont- 
gomery ; while some of the elder and sweeter minstrels have 
taught his simple reed ^^ to discourse most excellent music.'* 
We could have wished, indeed, that he bad laved his gentle 
spirit in the fountain which yielded Spencer so much of his 
inspiration. He breathes the soul of poetry, but he wants 
the freshness and the vigour which are indications of hifi'h 
mental health. If his muse were less tearful, she would 
display more of the attractive graces of poetic loveliness : 
her sensibility is too sickly always to inspire even compas- 
sion, and it never awakens reverence. She is certainly too 
fond of weeping ; and we do hope that, when she #ext ap- 
pears, she will doff her weeds, and wear the garS of dig- 
nified cheerfulness. We are glad to perceive that she can 
occasionally smile through her tears; and that, when she 
forgets her weakness, she can be exceedingly rational and 
agreeable. We can sympathize with deep*toned sorrows, 
when they are poured from the heart ; but, when they are 
the mere fancies of the pain, they excite only ridicule or 
contempt. Woes that are only imaginary, (the woes of 
poetry, for instance,) may be so true to nature as to excite 
in the bosom of any reader of sensibility the most powerful 
corresponding emotions ; but, when a poet expends all the 
anffuisn of his grief upon insensible objects^ or upon trifles 
light as air, he is abandoned to weep alone. Poetical feeling, 
it is true, is singularly delicate ; and the thought is delightful 
that the poet has a minute, as well as a magnificent, world of 
his own : in this world let him dwell, and expatiate, weep, 
and rejoice, as he may : but he will do well to remember, 
that he must have the skill and the power to introduce his 
readers to all the sources of bis own emotions befofe he can 
presume upon their sympath^^ ^^^ consequently upon their 
admiration. We think that, in the following beautiful poem, 
Mr. Richardson has more than redeemed the blemishes at 
which we have hinted, and proved how well qualified he jb 
to indulge himself, and to awaken in others a ge^inesen- 
sibility. 

THJS BANKS OF LOIRE. 

O, why art thou so far away 

From scenes to love and feeling dear-— 
Where every object seems to say 

That thou, jslone, art wanting here ? 
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For e'en in such a seieoe as tMs, 
Thy presence woald fresh charms inspire ; 

Yes, thou could'st heighten e'en the bliss 
Of these sweet banks ! the banks of Loire I 

'Tis evening ; ami that gentle hoar 

For me hath charms of blest control ; 
And every, spell of holies! power 

Hath, then, its influence o'er my soul. 
And oft) ittanuiy a twilight dream, 

My musing spirit shall retire^ 
And love to hannt this feiry stream. 

And these sweet banks! the banks of Loire ! 

'Tis evening now ; bul such an eTe» 

So calm, so cloudless^ and so pure. 
As ruder climes can scarce conceive. 

Where envious mists you orb obscure. 
But here with radiance bright as noon. 

The monarch sets, in floods of fire. 
Yet lingers^ loth to leave so soon 

These beauteous banks! the banks of f^irei 

Tis evf ning ; but the fall of night 

Sinks softly on a scene so rare. 
The skks smile dowu in looks ^f light. 

And earth return^ a smile as fair. 
T-he wiuds have sung Ihemsehres to r^, 

The very zephyrs all expire ; 
As hu^h'd upon th^ river*9 breast^ 

They kiss the bai>ks, the banks of Loire ! 

'Tis evening, and meek twilight throws 

Soft shades o'er river, vale, and hill. 
And Nature sink^ in sweet repose, ' 

And all is beauteous ! all is slill I 
Save that, with oft repeated lays. 

The Warblers, in their evening choir. 
Unite their music, in the praise 

Of these fair banks, the bankfr of Loire! 

'Tis evening ; and thb smiling seene 

Hath never smiled so sweet before^ 
These vine-clad hills, those meadows graetif 

Yoit silver, stream, and fairy shore. 
Are thay not all we dteam of Heaven! 

O say^ can mortal hopes aspire 
Beyond the Paradise that's given 

On these f^ir banks, the banks of Loire I 
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Tit >efeoiiig ; by the twUight gleum^ 

I see a bright and a fairy isle, 
A gem amid that silver stream, 

A dimple on that river's smile ! 
And I would claim, for us, that spot. 

For what could love itself require ? 
But just a space to build a cot 

On these fair banks, the banks of Loire ! 

The dying Girl to her Lover is extremely touebing. 

Go to the vale f where the spring is in bloomings, 

Blooming with blossoms that frailest be. 
And think, while decay the meek flowers is entombing. 
Oh, think of me ! 

Go to our grove ! in the soft spring weather, 

And, ling'rin^ there o'er flower and tree, 
Think on the hours we have pass'd there together. 
And think of me ! 

Go not to look on the day-beams of splendour. 
For the visions of evening are fitter for thee ; 
Then look on the shadows of twilight so tender. 
And think of me ! 

Go look on the sky which the night-fall is shading. 

While day and its glories all vanish and flee ; 
And think, while its fast-fleeting visions are fading. 
Oh, think of me ! 

Take thou my lute ! while thy fingers are flying 

O'er measures that softest and saddest be ; 
Think, while the strains of its music are dying. 
Oh, think of me I 

Come to my tomb ! at the still hour of even, 

Yet come not to weep that my spirit is free ; 
But lift thy dim eye to the glories of heaven, 
And think of me^ 

Forget that I liv^d, that I loved !--oh, forget me — 
Yet my mem*ry may still be endearing to thee ; 
Then, oh ! if it soothes but thy soul to regret me. 
Oh, think of me! 

The Sonnets, though above mediocrity, are not^ in our 
opinion, of equal merit with many of the other productions 
in this interesting volume. Of the Stanzas for Music, the 
Serenade and the Nun's Ve8i)er Hymn are the best. The 
Translations are likewise classical and elegant. Anacreon to 

J 
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his Dove deserves a place in our pages, and we cheerfully 
insert it. 

Tell, oh ! tell me, pretty dove ! 
Whither tends thy flight of love ; 
Tell me, whence the sweets that fling 
Their fragrance from thy wavy wing ; 
Tell me, pretty wand'rer, now, 
Who, and what, and whence art thou? 

I am bearing through the grove 
. Anacreon's letters to his love. 

To one, Anacreon's fav'rite theme. 

Who reigns o'er all, his choice supreme, 

Twas Venus gave me to my lord. 

His simplest song her sole reward ! . 

And now, my duty and my bliss 

Are to fulfil such tasks as this. 
-^For I am charged, you see, to-day, 

Anacreon s letters to convey ; 

And more, they tell me too, that he 

Will offer soon my liberty ! 

But though my master freedom gave, 

I rather would remain his slave ; 

For no delight to me 'twould yield, 

To fly afar, o'er mount and field. 

Or perch amid the lonely wood, 

And pine on rough and barb'rous food ; 

Since now I taste the nurture bland, 

That's offerM by Anacreon's hand, 

And now presume, with him, to sup 

My potion from Anacreon's cup, 

Then grateful from the goblet spring. 

To fan Anacreon ,with my wing; 

Nay, more, whene'er my pinions tire, 

I slumber on Anacreon's lyre ! 

This, this I am,— and now, farewell; 

For, while my happy tale I tell, 

i scaroe a due observance know, 

But prattle like the prattling crow ! 

We cannnot conclude our brief notice of these juvenile 
effusions of a truly poetical spirit, without reminding their 
author that he is capable of much higher things; and that the 
specimens he has here furnished of elegant and harmonious 
versification, as well as of beautiful imagery and exquisite 
feeling, are so many pledges of his undertaking something of 
greater " pith and moment," that will justify the hopes which 
we venture to entertain of his future celebrity ; while of the 
Work before us we think it but right to declare that we have 
seldom seen a maiden volume of so much promise. 

o2 
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The Negro's Memorial^ or AhoUtionist's Catechism. J3y an 
Abolitionist. 8vo. pp. 128. 

LiTTiiE do the free iahabitants of this highly favoured country 
know about (and still less do they reflect upon) the condition 
of nearly 800,000 human beings of a colour different from 
their own ; and who, for that reason only, are held in a state 
of the most galling and fearful bondage, and compelled to 
suffer the greatest miseries in the British Colonies of the 
West Indies. 

It is the avowed object of the benevolent author of this 
Catechism to furnish young persons with the means of under- 
standing this subject, in order that they may feel interested 
in it. We most cordially wish him success, and recommend 
his pamphlet to the attention of our readers. From it, we 
conceive, they may learn much of that which it is desirable 
for them to know, viz. the history of those struggles between 
Negro Slavery and Negro Emancipation^ which have taken 
place in Great Britain within the last century. — The work 
IS divided into eight sections. 

"Section I. of Slavery," contains the early history of the 
subject, including a brief account of the labours of the late 
Granville Sharp, esq. ; by which a legal decision was ob- 
tained, that no man could be a slave in England. 

"Section II. of the African Slave Trade,*' contains a 
sketch of the history of that trade, and of the parliamentary 
exertions of our highly-esteemed countryman William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. to obtain a legislative demmciation of it. 

'* Section III. of Slavery in - the West Indies," exhibits 
slavery as it exists in the West Indies ; and contains some 
strong proofs of its cruelty and impolicy. 

" Section IV. of the Effects of Slavery, and particularly 
that of the West Indies, upon the Morals of those connected 
with it.'' — This section points out clearly its demoralizing 
effects. 

"Section V. of the Political Consequences of Colonial 
Slavery," shows it to be utterly impolitic. 

" Section VI. of the commercial Results of the West Indian 
Slave System," proves it to be comparatively unprofitable^ 

"Section VII. of Remedies for the Evils of Slavery/* 

^ Section VIII. of the Abolition of Slavery." ' . 

The arguments, arranged under the foregoing heads, are 
clear and conclusive ; but for us to give adequate extracts 
from this work would be impossible. We mu$t, therefore, 
refer our readers to the book itself, for further information 
respecting it; merely adding, that, in 128 pages, it con- 
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deiifes the infonaiitiQn wjiicb has been spread oser many 
v<4uiQe8. It may well be considered as the vadeHuecura of 
«Yery enemy of slavery, and especially of. that detestable 
ireQc whicn consigns so many thousands of our wretched 
and uooffiending fellow-creatures to that horrible doom. 



The Spirit of the Age: or Contemporary Portraits. — London, 

Colbum, 1825. 8vo. pp. 424. 
Jt is somewhat doubtful whether this work is a fit subject of 
criticism, inasmuch as it chiefly consists of personal praise or 
personal censure, and to do the whole matter justice, it would 
require another volume to confirm it where correct, and a third 
to set forth the grounds on which we conceive it to be erro- 
neous. It contains a vast multitude of critical opinions, many 
of them of great nicety and discrimination ; and a large col- 
lection of sweeping conclusions, in reference to the several 
parts of the characters which are here brought forward. 

It must be allowed on all hands, that the book dis- 
plays extraordinary talent. Whatever may be thought of 
some of the sentiments and peculiarities of the author, (who, 
we presume, is well known to be Mr. Hazlitt,) we think there 
are few persons capable of sketching these characters so well 
as he has done, or who are able to bring forward so many 
just and striking remarks in illustration of their peculiar 
talents and attainments. 

Our author, indeed, excels in these portraitures. His cha- 
racter of Cobbett, in Table Talky was in the same style. It 
is true, that there is much of exaggeration in every one of 
them — the features are enlarged to render them striking — they 
are colored beyond nature — they resemble a player on the 
stage, dressed out fi^r effect — yet still there is much of truth 
and reality about them. It is evident, that the author has 
partialities of no ordinary kind — he feels and expresses him- 
self with no small energy — there is no mincing of his senti- 
ments, and we must make considerable allowance for his love 
of displaying in||[enuity. of saying remarkable things, of pro- 
ducing a sensation, ana making paradoxes plausible. 

Our space does not permit a complete analysis of the work, 
and we intend, therefore, to confine ourselves to one topic, 
which we think the reader will consider as interesting as any 
' which we could select. We may put it thus : how many of 
these shining lights will illuminate by their zvritings, or benefit 
by their discoveries, distant posterity T 
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These *| Contemporary Portraits/' are twenty-foot ^ 
number. Some of tne personages who are thus characterized 
as the spirit of the age, are distinguished chiefly for literary 
attainments, and others for political celebrity. The degrees 
of renown which each has already obtained, difibr as greatly 
as will probably their posthumous fame. There are several 
of them whose works^ we presume, are destined to reach many 
distant generations. Some of the bards, pibilosophers, and 
statesmen, who are here grouped together, will, doubtless, 
live in the admiration of after ages. When the grounds of 
personal jealousy shall be no more, and all merely temporary 
interests shall be buried in oblivion, the intellectual value of 
each will be then, and not till then, justly appreciated. 
Perhaps it is not in the power of history to distribute equal 
justice to departed excellence. There are some who are 
adventitiously connected with important events, and whose 
names are enrolled by the historian, not for their intrinsic 
merit, but as the actors in scenes which they had no share in 
producing, but in which they were accidentally involved. 

The distinguished statesmen whose characters are sketched 
in this volume, are very freely handled. Upon the question 
of their political merits we have no intention to enter, but it 
is gratifying to observe, that several of them have attained 
the greatest celebrity as the promoters of grand and noble 
improvements, which are not limited to the present age or to 
our own country, but which concern the interests of the whole 
human race. In this class we notice Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Wilber force, and Sir James Mackintosh : so long as national 
knowledge is better than national ignorance, and an en- 
lightened system of instruction preferable to the uncertainty 
of casual experience, so long will the name of Brougham be 
remembered with gratitude.— So long as freedom and huma- 
nity are esteemed above slavery and cruelty, will the name of 
Wilberforce be the subject of eulogy. — And so long as the 
science of legislation and the principles of justice hold 
their place in civilized communities, will the services of a 
Mackintosh be recorded in the annals of human improvement. 
The fame of Sir James will also, doubtless, be extended by 
the historical work on which he is reported to have been so 
lonff engaged. 

From amongst the philosophers of the age, the author 
has selected on the present occasion Mr. Bentham and 
Mr. Godwin. In political science he had added the name 
of Malthus. Does he mean to say that these are the only men 
of philosophic distinction, or are they to be taken as a sample 
of the Spirit of the Age ? We think they are neither the one 
nor the other. The first sentence in the book is, that Mr. 
Bentham verifies the adage that ^^ a prophet has no honour, 
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Mcq^t Old of bis own country," — ^^ his name is little known 
in Elngland, — '^ the . people of Westminster* where he lives, 
hardly know of such a person." Indeed it would be easy to 
inention several names which are equally, if not more fami- 
liar to the public ear, than these specimens of the philosophy 
of the 9Lge, 

It was to be expected that our gifted critic would be more 
bappy (as he unfloubtedly is,) in the selection of his poetical, 
than his other portraits. He has brought forward those 
whose merits have been alike approved by the critics and the 
public ; but though he has noticed the most prominent, he has 
omitted a few well known names, and substituted one or two 
who, however deserving, have not yet attained equal celebrity. 
RogerSy we think, should not have been forgotten ; and there 
are several who are better known than Mr. Knowles, or even 
Mr. Charles Lambe, and wha might have served to complete 
the portrait of the age. We cannot, indeed, very clearly col- 
lect what was Mr. Hazlitt's object in composing the work. 
As detached sketches, they are admirably adapted to embellish 
a periodical publication, and we have no objection to their 
being collected in a volume; but as a connected series of por- 
traits, intended to represent the " spirit of the age," we ap- 
prehend they greatly fail of their object. Under a different 
title our objection would not apply; but the title indicates a 
design which, if it really existea, has not been successfully 
pursued. 

" Mr. Bentham (our author thinks,) over-rates the importance of 
hit own theories. He has been heard to say, without any appearance 
of pride or affectation, that * he should like to live the remaining 
years of his life, a year at a time at the end of the next six or eight 
centuries, to see the effect which his writings would by that time have 
had upon the world.* Alas! his name will hardly live so long! 
Nor do we think, in point of fact, that Mr. Bentham has given any 
new or decided impulse to the human mind. He cannot be looked 
upon in the light of a discoverer in legislation or morals. He has not 
struck out any great leading principle or parent-truth, from which a 
number of others might be deduced; nor has he enriched the common 
and established stock of intelligence with original observations, like 
pearls thrown into wine. One truth discovered is immortal, and 
entitles its author to be so ; for, like a new substance in nature, it 
cannot be destroyed." 

It may be true that Mr. Bentham has made no such striking 
discovery. as our author thus considers the test of immortality. 
We cannot refer to any single observation of such extraor- 
dinary value as to confer this distinction ; yet we think Mr. 
Bentham's contributions to the science of legislation, entitle 
him to be remembered as long as civilization endures; In- 
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detd^ when we avet^Uiilttit hid VAtem id better kAowir on tiie 
Continent than in England, and best of alt in Ike plaiiiB of Chili 
and the mines of Mexico, we aife in efflsct assuf^ 4hat bk 
infiuenee cannot terminate with the age in which he lives. 

It 18 rather Angular that the author should question tbe 
claim to immortality of the Chreat Jurisconsult^ (as he terms 

him,) and allow it to Mr. Godxain, 

♦ 

" Five-and-twenty years ago he was in the very zepith of a sultry 
and unwholeiome popularity ; he blazed as a sun m the firnaament of 
reputation ; no one was more talked of, more looked up to, more 
sought after, and, wherever liberty, truth, justice, was the theme, his 
name was not ikr off: — now he has sunk below the horizon, and 
enjoys the serene twilight of a doubtful immortality. Mr. Godwin, 
during his lifetime, has secured to himself the triumphs and the 
mortificatiiotis of an extreme notoriety and of a sort of posthumous 
fame. 

♦ • « • ♦ ♦ 

** The author of Political Justice and of Caleb Williams oam. never 
die ; his name is an abstraction in letters, his works are standard in 
the history of intellect. He is thought of now like any eminent writer 
a hundred-and-fifty years ago, or just as he will be a hundred-and* 
fifty years hence. He knows this, and smiles in silent mockery of 
himself, reposing on the monument of hh fame — 

^Sedety in eternumque sedehit infelix Theseus.'^ 

However we admire the genius of Godwin, he^ like Bentham, 
does not appear to have been a great discoverer of truth. 
The author himself says that — 

''If it is admitted that Reason alone is not the sole and self- 
sufficient ground of mpra)s, it is to Mr. Godwin that we are indebted 
fQr having settled the point. No one denied or distrusted this prin* 
ciple (before his time) as the absolute judge and interpreter in all 
questions of difficulty ; and if this is no longer the case, it is because 
he has taken this principle, and followed it into its remotest conse<^ 
quences with more keenness of eye and steadiness of hand than any 
other expounder of ethics." 

Thus shewing that, in attempting to make a discovery, he has, 
at best, but aetected an error^ and an error into which only 
one class of reasoners had fallen, which had been pointed out 
and preached upon by the ministers of almost every religious 
denomination ; and wnicfa, however admirably and elaborately 
demonstrated by the writings of Godwin, might be satis&c- 
tprily shewn by any man of sound sense and uncorrupted 
feelings, 

Mr. Malthusy he says, may be considered as one. of those 
rare and fortunate writers who have attained a scieni^ re- 
putation in questions of raoml and political philosophy. 
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^^ Hki BMne^mdmikilCNilT tlaiub Tery iiigh in th« pnsent age, aad 
will itk M probability go down le posterity with mora or less of re* 
lu^m or ebUMyny. k was said by a peison veil qualified to judge, 
both from atreagth aad oandour of mind, that * it would take a 
thottsand ^^ears at least to answer kis work on Population.' He has 
certainly thrown a new light on that question, and changed the aspect 
of political economy in a decided and material point of view^-whether 
he has not also endeavoured to spread a gloom over the hopes and ' 
more sanguine speculations of man, and to cast a slur upon the face 
of nature, is another question. ^ There is this to be said for Mr. 
Midthus, that, in speaking of him, one knows what one is talking 
about. 

» • ♦ • * 41 

" In weighing his merits, we come at once to the question of what 
he has done or failed to do. It is a specific claim that he sets up. 
When we speak of Mr. Malthus, we mean the Essay on Population ; 
and, when we mention the Essay on Population, we mean a distinct 
leading proposition, that stands out intelligibly from all trashy pre** 
tence, and is a ground on which to fix the levers that may move the 
world, backwards or forwards. He has not leil; opinion where he 
found it ; he has advanced or given it a wrong bias, or thrown a 
btumbling-block in its way. In a word, his name is not stuck, like 
so many others, in the firmament of reputation, nobody knows why, 
inscribed in great letters, and with a transparency of Talents, 
Genius, Learning, blazing round it; it is tantamount to an idea — 
it is identified with a principle — it means that the population cannot 
go on perpetually/ increasing without pressing on the limits of the 
means of subsistence, and that a check of some kind or other must, 
sooner or later, be opposed to it," 

The claim of ori^nating this principle of political economy, 
h HTore than questioned by the author, ana the merit of the 
idea is traced to a Scotsman, of the name of Wallace^ who 
puUtsfaed, about the middle of the last century, an almost 
fefgotten work, entitled ^' Various Prospects of Mankind, 
Nature, and Providence." Our author thinks that Mr. 
Malthus had the opportunity and the means in his hands of 
producing a great work on the principle of population, but 
let it slip^ firom his having an eye to other things besides tba^ 
broad and unexplored question. 

We know not why our author has entertained any doubts 
of the future fame of Mr. Brougham. ^ He is, however, no 
niggard in the praise he bestows upon him. 

' *' Our colonial policy, prison-discipline, the state of the Hulks, 
agricultural distress, commerce and manufactures, the Bullion ques- 
tion, the Catholic question, the Bourbons or the Inquisition, ' do- 
mestic treason, foreign levy,* nothing can come amiss to him ; he is 
at home in the crooked mazes of rotton boroughs, is not baflBed by 
Scotch law, and can follow the meaning of one of Mr. Canmng's 
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speeches. With to many resources, with such variety a&d soUdity 
of inlbmiatioii, Mr. Brougham is rather a powerful and alarming 
than an effectual debater* In so many details (which he himself goes 
through with unwearied and unshrinking resolution) the spirit of the 
question is lost to others who have not the same voluntary power of 
attention, or the same interest in hearing that he has in speaking; the 
original impulse that urged him forward is forgotten m so wide a 
field, in so interminable a career. If he can, others cannot carry all 
he knows in their heads at the same time." 



** In the midst of an election contest, he comes out to address the 
populace, and goes back to his study to finish an article for the 
Edinburgh Review ; sometimes, indeed, wedging three or four ar- 
ticles (in the shape of refaccimentos of his own pamphlets or speeches 
in parliament) into a single number. Such, indeed, is the activity of 
his mind, that it appears to require neither repose, nor any oUier 
stimulus than a delight in its own exercise. He can turn his hand 
to any thing, but he cannot be idle. There are few intellectual 
accomplishments which he does not possess, and possess in a very 
high degree. He speaks French (and, we believe, several other 
modern languages) fluently ; is a capital mathematician, and obtained 
an introduction to the celebrated Carnot in this latter character, 
when the conversation turned on squaring the circle, and not on the 
propriety of confining France within the natural boundary of the 
Rhine. Mr. Brougham is, in fact, a striking instance of the versa- 
tility and strength of the human mind, and also in one sense of the 
length of human life, if we make a good use of our time. There is 
room enough to crowd almost every art and science into it. If we 
pass * no day without a line,' visit no place without the company of a 
book, we may with ease fill libraries or empty them of their contents* 
Those who complain of the shortness of life, let it slide by them 
without wishing to seize or make the most of its golden minutes. The 
more we do, the more we can do ; the more busy we are, the more • 
leisure we have. If any one possesses any advantage in a consider- 
able degree, he may make, himself master of nearly as many more as 
he pleases, by employing his spare time and cultivating the waste 
faculties of his mind. While one person is determining on the choice 
of a profession or study, another shall have made a fortune or gained 
a merited reputation. While one person is dreaming over the mean* 
ing of a word, another will have learnt several languages. It is not 
incapacity, but indolence, indecision, want of imagination, and a 
proneness to a sort of mental tautology, to repeat the same images 
and tread the same circle, that leaves us so poor, so dull, and inert 
as we are, so naked of acquirement, so barren of resources ! While 
we are walking backwards and forwards between Charing Cross and 
Temple Bar, and sitting in the same coffee-house every day, we 
might make the grand tour of Europe, and visit the Vatican and the 
Louvre. Mr. Brougham, among other means of strengthening and 
enlarging his views, has visited, we believe, most of the courts, and 
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tuilied his attention to most of the Constitutions of the Continent 
He is, no doubt, a very accomplished, actire-minded, and admirable 
person/^ 

In adverting^ to Mr. Brougham's character as a lawyer, 
Mr. Hazlitt is certainly, in one respect, greatly mistaken. 
No^ man shews more interest in the particular causes in which 
he is engaged, or n^ore adroitness in the management of them. 
And whilst of all men he is the most fearless of advocates, his 
language and bearing to the court is marked by a just respect 
and appropriate firmness. We believe he is the mst man to 
surrender nis case, and the most zealous in supporting it. 

Whether the name of Jeffirct/ be destined for immortality, 
the author does not hazard a prediction. He is not only the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, but is understood to have 
contributed nearly a fourth part of the articles from its com* 
mencement. Now considering that these articles abound but 
sparingly in extract, and the fault, indeed, that has been 
found with them is, that they are too much in the form of 
dissertation ; we have, upon this calculation, ten or eleven 

foodly octavo volumes, from this indefatigable personage, 
t is singular, with so much talent as he possesses, and no 
little ambition and public spirit, that he should be content to 
remain with this sort of dubious and anonymous reputation. 

Mr. Hazlitt pronounces, that no man is better qualified for 
the situation of editor than Mr. Jeffrey; nor, indeed, so 
much so. 

** He is certainly a person in advance of the age, and yet perfectly 
fitted, both from knowledge and habits of mind, to put a curb upon 
its ra«th and headlong spirit. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
progress and pretensions of modern literature and philosophy ; and 
to this he adds the natural acuteness and discrimination of the 
logician with the habitual caution and coolnesi of his profession. 
• • • • * • 

** He has a great range of knowledge, an incessant activity of 
mind ; but the suspension of his judgment, the well-balanced mode- 
ration of his sentiments, is the consequence of the very discursive- 
ness of his reason." 

On Mr. Home Tooke^ it is said, " the ^reat thing which 
he has done, and which he has left behind him to posterity, is 
the work on Grammar, oddly enough entitled the Diversions 
of Purley.^'' The sketch of this celebrated and ingenious 
man is amongst the best in the book, and his character^ in- 
tellectually and morally, is dissected with great power and 
minuteness; and we believe, from every other account with 
which we are acquainted, the portrait is marked with great 
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justice and impartiality. He is, however, Dot of this age, nor 
an illustratioD, as we think, of its spirit. 

The portrait of Lord Eldon is meagre and incomplete. 
We are presented with but one feature, and that is incorrectly 
drawn. The author allows him the merit of good-nature, 
but describes him as angry when personally assailed. There 
is only one instance in which his usual temper was lost, and 
there have been innumerable attacks which few men ceuld 
bear with such uniform patience as he has done. Theiiuthor 
lias entered upon no general examination of the mental 
character of this eminent judge, but has contented bimself 
with some remarks upon his political conduct andliis Uf1)auity 
« — added to the old complaint of the dilatory proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery. The moral and intellectual causes 
of the indecision of the Chancellor are no| investigated, 
and though there are a few good outlines of bis personal 
deportment, the sketch, as a w^ole, is amongst the worst in 
the book. 

Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott are *' the two writers 
of' the present age who would carry away (t>ur authm* con- 
i^ves) a majority of suffrages as the greatest geniuses of the 
age. The former (he says) would perhaps oDtaiii the pre- 
ference with the fine gentlemen and ladies (squeamishne^ 
apt^rt), the latter with the critics and the vulgar.'* We do 
not perceive that this summary mode of settling the relative 
merits of these illustrious writers is either conclusive or 
striking. The fine gentlemen and ladies are just as likely 
to read the novels of the one as the poetry of the other. 
To the poetry of Sir Walter, we believe neither the critics 
nor the vulgar (whether right or wrong, we pretend noj^ here 
to determine) give any such thing as the preference, and the 
greatest admirers of the late nobie bard are those who possess 
somethiiijg kindred to him in intellect and passion ; and <these 
are qualities by no means monopolized by any class of society 
^--still less hyjine ladies and gentlemen. 

The genius and writings of Lord Byron have undergone 
«ttch ample discussion that we shall abstain from any extracts 
with regard to them. Of his Lordship's claims to the 
immortal wreath, we presume there is little difference of 
opinion. 

We select the following admirable grouping of the subjects 
<^ the pencil of the other distinguished author:— 

J'Tliere is (first and foremost, because the earliest of our ac- 
quaintance) the Baron of Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, whim- 
sical, pedantic; and Flora Maclvor (whom even we forgive for her 
' Jaeobitism,) the fierce Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in 
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death, and Havie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turaibg his rtiymes 
with restless volnbility, and the two stag-hounds Aat met Wavftrley, 
as fine £is ever Titian painted, or Paul Veronese: — then there is old 
Balfour of Burley, brandishing his sword and his Bible with fire- 
eyed fury, trying a fall with the insolent, gigantic Both well at the 
'Change-house, and vanquishing him at the noble Battle of Loudon- 
hiU; there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the life, proud, cruel, 
selfish, profligate, but with the love-letters of the gentle Alice 
(written thirty years before,) and bis verses to her memory, found in 
his pocket after his death : in the same volume of Old Mortality is 
that lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, of the woman sitting on 
the ^one at the turning to the mountain, to warn Burley that there 
is alibri in his path; and the fawning Clkverhouse, beautiful as a 
panther, smooth^lookrng, blood- spotted ; and the fanatics, Macbriar 
and Muckle wrath, crazed with 2eal and sufferings; and the in- 
flexible Morton, and the faithful Edith, who refused to ' give her 
hand to another while her heart was with her lover in the deep and 
dead sea/ And in The Heart of Mid Lothian we have EflSe JDeans 
(that sweet, faded flower,) and Jeanie, her more than sister, and old , 
Pavid Deans, the patriarch of St. Leonard's Crags, and Butler, and' 
Dnmbiedikes, eloquent in his silence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddle-trea 
and his prudent helpmate, and Porteous swinging in the w'ind, and 
Madge Wildfire, full of finery and madness , and her ghastly mother. 
Agam, there is Meg Merrilies, standing on^ her rock, stretched on her 
l^ier, with 'her head to the east;* and Dick Hatterick, (equal to 
Shakespear's Master Barnardine ;) and Glossin, the soul of an at« 
tomey; and Dandy Dinmont, with his terrier-pack and his pony 
Pumple; and the fiery Colonel Mannering, and the modish old 
counsellor Pleydell, and Dominie Sampson ;* and Rob Roy, (Kke 
the eagle in his eyry ;) and BailHe Nicol Jarvie ; and the inimitable 
Major Galbraith; and Rashletgh Osbaldistone ; and Die Vernon, the 
best ^ secret-keepers: and, in the Antiqiiary, the ingenioas and 
abstruse Mr. Jonathan Oldboek; aad the okl beadim«n Edie 
Ochiltree; and that preternatural figure of old Edith Eispeithy a 
Uving shadow, in whom the lamp of life had beea long extingmsfaed, 
had it not been fed by remorse and * thick-coming' recollection»; 
and that striking picture of the effects of feudal tyranny and fiendi^ 
pri4e, the unhappy Earl of Glenallait; and the Black Dwarf, and bis 
friend flabbie of the Heughfoot, the cheerfnl hunter, and his cousin 
Gr^ce Armstrong, fresh and laughing like the morning; and the 
Children of the Mist, and the baying of the blood-hound 4hat tracks 
their steps at a distance, (the hollow echoes are in our ears now j) 
and Amy and her hapless love, tmd the villain Vamey, and the deep 
voice of George of Douglas — and the immoveable Balafre, andMaster 
Oliver the barber, in Quintin Durward— and the quaint humour of 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and the comic spirit of Peveril of the Peak—. 

• " Perbups the fiuest seem in air these ijdvofe, is'thdt.wheriS Ihe 
Dominie meets his pii{>it, Miss Lucy, tbe> morping, after h^r brotberV 
arrival.'' 
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and the fine old English r<»nance of Ifioiboe.— What a list of 
names! What a host of associations I What a thing is bmmasi 
life I What a power is that of genius ! What a world qf ibought 
and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion! How many hours of 
heartfelt satisfaction has our author given to the gay ,and thought* 
less ! How manv sad hearts has he soothed in pain and solitude I 
It is no wonder that the public repay, with lengthened applause acwl 
gratitude, the pleasure they receive. He writes as fast as they can^v^ 
read, and he does not write himself down. He is always in the 
public eye, and we do not tire of him. His worst is better thaa any 
other person's best. His back^grounds (and his later lif orks are littf e ; 
else but back-grounds capitally made out) are more ^tractiv^ than 
the principal figures and most complicated actions of othen writers. 
His works, taken together, are almost like a new edition of human 
nature. This is indeed to be an author !'' 

He vei7 briefly decides the point with regard to Mr.Crabbe. 
^^ If his writings do not add greatly to the store of enter- 
taining and delightful fiction, yet they will remain ' as a 
thorn in the side of poetry,' perhaps for a century to come." 

Mr. WordswortKs genius he considers a pure emanation of 
the spirit of the age :— 

" Had he lived in any other period of the worldi hej would never 
have been heard of. As it is, he has some djfEculty to ^ot^M. 
with —the hebetude of his intellect, and the meanness of his subject. 
With him, lowliness is young ambition's ladder;' but he fe^la^iia 
toil to climb in this way the steep of Fame. His hoofiely I^iuse^can 
hardly raise her wing from the ground, nor spread her bidden gloises 
to the sun. 

• • • • * '^ 

** Mr. Wordsworth's philosophic poetry, with a less glowmg as* 
pect and less tumult m the veins than Lord Byron's on isimilar 
occasions, bends a calmer and keener eye on mortality ; the impres« 
sion, if less vivid, is more pleasing and permanent ; and we confess 
it (perhaps it is a want of taste and proper feeling,) that there are 
lines and poems of our author's, that we think of ten times for once 
that we recur to any of Lord Byron's : or, if there are any of the 
hitter's writings that we can dwell upon in the same way ; that is, as 
lasting and heart-felt sentiments, it is, when laying ^side his usual 
pomp and pretension, he descends with Mr- Wor^Uworth to the 
common ground of a disinterested humanity. It may be considered 
as characteristic of our poet's writings, that they either make no 
impression on the mind at all, seem mere nonsense^verses, or that they 
leave a mark behind them that never wears out. They either 

* Fall blunted from the indurated breast,' — 
without any perceptible result, or they absorb it like a passion/' 

Oi Mr. Coleridge the author remarks, that with an under- 
standing fertile, subtle, expansive, ^' quick, forgetive, appre- 
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bessnre," beyond all living precedent, few traces of it will 
perhaps remain :— 

" If Mr. Coleridge had not been the most impressive talker of his 
age, he would probably have been the finest writer; but he lays 
down his pen to make sure of an auditor , and mortgages the adminu 
tion of posterity for the stare of an idler. If he had not been a poet, 
he would have been a powerful logician ; if he had not dipped his 
wing in the Unitarian controversy, he might have soared to the very 
summit of fancy. But, in writing verse, he is trying to subject the 
Muse to transcendental theories: in his abstract reasoning, he misses 
his way by strewing it with flowers. All that he has done of moment, 
he had done twenty years ago : since then, he may be said to have 
lived on^ the sound of his own voice. Mr. Coleridge is too rich in 
intellectual wealth, to need to task himself to any drudgery : he has 
only to draw the sliders of his imagination, and a thousand subjects 
expand befofe him, startling him with their brilliancy, or losing 
themselves in endless obscurity — 

' Aqd by tbe force of blear illusion, 
They draw him on to his confusion.*'' 
^^ % # • # • 

** Mr. Godwin, with less natural capacity, and with fewer acquired 
advantages, by concentrating his mind on some given object, and 
doing what he had to do with all his might, has accomplished much, 
and will teaVe more than one monument of a powerful intellect be- 
hind him^ Mr. Coleridge, by dissipating his, and dallying with every 
subject by turns, has done little •or nothing to justify to the world or 
to posterity the high opinion which all who have ever heard him con- 
verse, or known him intimately, with one accord entertain of him." 

Of Mr. Southey, he says — 

" In all the relations and charities of private life, he is correct, 
exemplary, generous, just. We never heard a single impropriety 
laid to his charge ; and, if he has many enemies, few men can boast 
more numerous or stauncher friends. — The variety and piquancy of 
bis writings form a striking contrast to the manner in which they are 
produced. He rises early, and writes or reads till breakfast-time. 
He writes or reads after breakfast till dinner, after dinner till tea, and 
from tea till bed-time—* 

^ And follows so the ever-running year 
Willi profitable labour to bis grave-^' 

on Derwent's banks, beneath the foot of Skiddaw. Study serves him 
for business, exercise, recreation. He passes from verse to prose, 
from history to poetiy, from reading to writing, by a stop-watch. He 
writes a fair hand, without blots, sitting upright in his chair; leaves 
off when he comes to the bottom of the page, and changes the sub- 
ject for another as opposite as the Antipodes. 

• • • * • # 

" Mr. Southey's prose^style can scarcely be too much praised. It 
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u phia, ehwtf pdihUKk, fatsiMar, porfeedy modtf d m itt iextua«» tnrf 
with & g;rave and sparkling admixture of archai9m$ in its OEUMMniUl 
and oecasional phraseology. He is the best and most nc^ural ff ose- 
writer of any poet of the day ; we mean that he is far better than 
Lord Byron, Mr. Wordsworth, or Mr. Coleridge, for instance. The 
manner is perhaps superior to the matter,— that is, in his Essays and 
Reviews. There is rather a want of originality and even of iMpetus ; 
but there is no want of playful or biting satire, of ingenuity, of ca- 
suistry, of learning, and of information. He is ' full of wise saws 
and modern' (as well as ancient) * instances/ Mr* Southey may net 
always convince his opponents; but he seldom fails to stagger, never 
to gall them. In a word, we may describe his style by saying, thaT it 
has not the body or thickness of port wine, but it is like clear sherry 
with kernels of old authors thrown into it! — He also excels as an 
historian and prose-translator. His histories abound to information^ 
and exhibit proofs of the most indefatigable patience and industry » 
By no uncommon process of the mind, Mr. Southey seems willing tij 
steady the extreme levity of his opinions and feelings by an append to 
facts. His translations of the Spanish and French romances are also 
executed con amore, and with the literal feeling and care of a mere 
linguist. That of the Cid, in particular, is a m^ter- piece. Not % 
word couldbe altered for the better, in the old scriptural style which 
it adopts in conformity to the original. It^ is no less interesting in 
itself, or as a record of high and chivalrous feelings and manners^ 
than it is worthy of perusal as a literary curiosity.** 

We lament that our limits do ntH admit of a fliUalr 9ta^ 
ment of the contents of this Tolume, or of a larger fiseiA^oli 
of the many interesting topics with which it abotinds. Who^ 
ever possesses a taste for the study of human character will here 
be gratified, and though be ma^ not concur in several of the 
views which the author maintains^ he will find many happy 
illustrations, many ingenious thoughts, excellent sentiments, 
and hrilliant displays of imagination. 



Heine Canziani. A Tg/U of Modem Greece. J&r two volumes. 
London, Hurst, Robinson, &nd Co, 18S5. 

It is far from oiir design to make a practice of genertdljT 
criticising the novels and romances that aire contixfoiUy pufcl-- 
lished in such abundance in this pur land and age of 
^* reading, writing, and arithmetic." This is, we think, suffi- 
ciently intimatea by oUr having omitted to notice the last 
production of the '* great unknown.'* To him our remarb 
could do neither good nor harm. But, if a new candidate 
for public favor ventures into the arena either of this -or any 
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€>th^r branch of our national literature, we shall never be 
found backward in pointing out the merits of the "deftw- 
tanti.^^ And we anticipate that many a young author and 
ajuthoress may have to date their acceptance in the world of 
letters from the notice taken of their productions in the 
Philomathic Review. It is a pleasant thing* to assist rising 
worth and genius ! 

We cannot aiTord to gi^e an outlind of the Tale of Reine 
Canziani, but we can afford to praise it with a good con- 
^ience. The plot is well wrought out, and the style 
possesses elevation and dignity, and the diction is in many 
parts eminently poetical. Frequently it is too poetical for 
a prose composition ; but we have more than reason to 
suspect that the fair writer has already appeared in a higher 
character, and charmed us with some very elegant verses, 
and in one instance with a production containing some very 
<ine poetry. 

Some parts of the present tale seem to have relation to 
the life and character of the author of ^^ Childe Harold." 



Tiie Literary Chronicle — The News of Literature -^The Lite- 
" TQry Gazette — The Phcenix, Sfc. — The London Mechanics^ 

JRegister — Mechanics^ Magazine — The Scientific Gazette, S^c. 

Tfic. Lancet — The Medical Adviser — The Pulpit — The 
• Drama — The Thespian Oracle — The Mirror — The Spirit of 

the TimeSy SfC. Spc. 

One of the most distinguishing and, to the liberal mind, 
most pleasing characteristics of the present day, is, the ra- 
pid and extensive diffusion of knowledge amongst all ranks 
of society, more especially as it is accompanied with a cor- 
responding eagerness for mental improvement. This is highly 
gratifying, when we consider the intinlate connexion whicn 
there is between knowledge on the one hand, and virtue and 
happiness on the otiier ; independently of the direct utility, in 
many other respects, which almost every kind of information 
possesses. Whatever^ therefore, has relation to the means 
employed for diffusing knowledge, is deserving of attention. 

For many years, periodical publications have been among 
the most popular means of contributing to the instruction and 
amusement of the public; and, in proportion as they have met 
with encouragement, they have increased in number ; so that 
they have at length become almost innumerable. Many of 

TOL, lY, I^ART I. F 
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them, indeed, Hre but of an ephemeral nature ; for they disap- 
pear almost as soon as they are announced. But, like the but- 
terfly, which dies and becomes a grub, and again revives, with 
Varied and renovated beauty, these publications are sometin^es 
brought forth in a new form, under a different n^me, and with 
fresh pretensions, that, to their other attractions, the charm of 
novelty may be added. Contrasted with such, there ar^ 
veteran periodicals which, amongst their contemporaries, are 
like the oak of the forest among the sprouting shoots by which 
it is surrounded. Such standing publications^ if not older thaa 
the memory of man, are at least so old, that few can remember 
their first appearance. These are sometimes distinguished by 
more dulness than wisdom, and are equally grave and insipid :. 
when they iirrive at this state, they may be regarded as in their 
dotage. The literary public is then, in some cases, relieved 
from them by their discontinuance, and is sometimes gratified, 
by their resurrection in a new series, in which all that was ex- 
celK?nt in the old' is preserved, without any of its ftiults, and all 
the faults supplied by fresh graces, or what are so considered^ 
while they continue fresh, till they in their turn feel the with- 
ering hand of time. 

Thus it is with books, as it is with men ; each has its day, 
then perishes, and is forgotten. But these revolutions of lite- 
rature have, at length, within these few years, introduced to 
the public notice various classes of publications, which, how* 
ever different from each other in their respective specific cha- 
racters, resemble each other in the intervals of their publica- 
tion, and may therefore be included under the general deno- 
mrination of" Weekk/ Periodicals,'^* Not that the publication 
of papers once a week is any novelty ; but the character of a 
large portion of such as are now so published, if not of all, is 
totally different firom what it ever was before. I^ general, bow- 
ever, novelty i^ npt their only recommendation; they are no 
less distinguished by their excellence, — ^by the ability wfiich 
they diapmy, and the utility pf the inforniation which they 
communicate. We cannot, therefore, but consider, that gross 
injustice ba$ been, done by our great noi;tliern contemporary,* 
in the coi) tempt \vith which such pub^cations ^ some of those 
named at the head of this article ha?e been, spoken oC To. 
say of them, that "as to the weekly Literary Jo^rnal8, Ga- 
zettes, &c. they are a truly insignificapt race, — a sort of flimsy 
announcements of favoured publications,— insects in letters, . 
that are swallowed up in the larger blaze of full- orbed criti- 
cism,*' is nearly as absurd as it would be to apply the same . 
terms to the Edinburgh Review itself^ Does a work become • 

♦ Se« Edinburgh Review, No. 76, page 3€9. 
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mo;re really exeellent because it is ptiblisbed cjitarterly, and is 
sold /for 9Jii: shillings ; or is it less worthy oi encouragement^ 
because it ik. published, once a week, and is sold for sixpence, 
nay, even if its price should cause it to bb numbered yvkh the 
V J^vVQpennjf tf 4sMi i*' Each class is useful in its way 5 each has 
i^ peiSMUmi lPl^rit ; ^nd it is arrogant. and illiberal for either to 
regard the other with contempt. We consider, indeed, that 
wQiekly periodicals are calculated to promote the pleasure and 
ioEiprjov^mea.t of a very numerous portion of the community, by 
wliqm the quarterly periodicals would never be read, and that 
the readers of the quarterlies would find their literary occnpa- 
tions very agreeably diversified by the perusal of the hebdo- 
p^dal sheets* 

Thpse who have read our Journal from it^ commencement, 
ivill.be already aware, that the rules of the Institution, from 
which jt emanates, prohibit, in all its proceedings, every sort 
pf aUusion to party politics and religious controversy. The 
reafM^a^ for .so aoing, if not self-evident, are, when stated, suffix 
f^piiy manifest and cogent. Such subjects, though highly im* 
portant, are inconvenient for discussion in a ^oceeJfy, because 
they have a tendency to generate that kind of personal hos* 
tiUty,i which mi^ht soon split the society into parties, and pro- 
iJuce its. dissolution* 

In taking a view, therefore, of the weekly part of the pe- 
riodical press, we shall notice no journal that is mere/i^ political 
or religious, and to such as are at all so, we shall advert only 
sajatas tney have some other character. This being our 
courpe,t ;^e must necessarily pass over many weekly publica- 
tiojis that we highly respect, and the qaost distinguished merit?, 
perhap^) of some that we notice. 

Having regard as well to the narrowness of our present 
limits^ as to this number of the publicationsunder consideration-^ 
it will be necessary to arrange them in classes ; and we shall 
first t|ike a survey of those which are chiefly distinguished by 
their iteyotion to literature. 

The JUiT EB.A RY Chronicle, arid The News of Liter a* 
Tua^ ace decidedly the best of the literary class. The 
former copaist^ partly of reviews, and partly of original 
pieces in. prose and verse, with an account of the drama, and 
miscellaaeous iaformation relative to literature and science; 
That its reviews are not '^ flimsy accounts of favoured publi- 
cations/^' will be readily seen by any one who pauses but a 
^jdgle. number, No. 310, which is now lying before us, Com- 
inences wiih the review of a book on Liverpool ; this is evi- 
dently aay thing but a ^^ favoured publication," for it is most 
severely criticised and justly condemned. The next article 
is, indeed, the review of a ^' favoured publication;" but it is 
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of one deaervedly so, — Don Esteban^ or Memoirs of a Spa^ 
fiiard; and the review of it is any thing but tl ^^ flimsy an* 
noancentent," for it. is liberal, interesting, ^and 'jodicious* 
But to proceed with the notice of particular Mrtteles ^ii^dukl b^ 
endless, and it is needless. This division of the Literary 
Chronicle is conducted with great ability, ;Witfain the com- 
pass of a single sheet, it is not possible to bave; at the' same 
time, a great variety^ aad to be copious upon every subjvcit ; 
but there is often greater difficulty in condensing^ tbafe^ in 
amplifying^ — in selecting the most attractive pa88age)B,thMi in 
promiscuously transcribing, with more regard Jto> quantity 
than> value. When we have read a review in the Literal*y 
Chronicle, we find ourselves not only amused and ibstructed^ 
but we have acauired a good notion of the booh reviewedv 
and if it be worthy of jperusal, a desire to see mCNre of*tliat,iof 
which the sample has been so pleasing. Our only cause fof 
regret, when we have any, is, that the reviews aretoi^ Abfi ; 
what is given is so delightful^ that we want more: hbw<iAeff 
is this the case with '^ full-orbed criticism ?'* To do mnKSkiH 
little space with any considerable effect, requires great tact, 
and tbis we find constantly displayedan the coliHun^ of ibid 
"Weekly Review;" nor is it less distinguished for sound 
principles, liberal views, and an independent spirit. The 
•^ originar' part of the Literary Chronicle, is no less excellent 
than the review department. The subjects chosen are ge^ 
nerally interesting, and handled with much ability; they are 
also agreeably diversilie:^, and thus furnish a. weekly repast of 
instruction and amusement, which cannot fail to be equally 
delightful and improving. • i • 

The News of Literature is, in many respects, a difierent 
sort of publication,^-byno means, however, let it be under- 
stood, as inferior in point of talent,^-*biit in its plan; Only a 
small portion of it is devoted to reviewing. It professes tci 
be distinguished by its originality, and it is so. By far the 
greater part of it consists^ of original papers, which' are cha- 
racterized by greait spirit and intelligence* Its series of ar- 
ticles on ^^ Public Characters,*' is conspicuous for imf^ntiality 
and ^discrimination. Its '' Sketches of Mannevs'' are vlso-very 
good, and often exhibit delineations of Jiumanr nature- and 
society^ that are as correct as they are livefy^ Its riipid 
glances at the passing occurrences of the day are r^nuirkable 
for their point and spirit. Its table of contends mftkes a 
^reat shew, but it does not promise more than is performed; 
The plan of the publication is well arranged, ahd the several 
departments well supplied. Its jeux-d'esprit and facettsft 
are of the best order^ spirited and racy. Its critiques on the 
drama are judicious and impartial. In that department df 
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tfce pap^r which is appropriated to giving the " News of Lite- 
rature/' we have iniormation, foreign and domestic, classical 
and popular,-^communicated in a vecy tftsteful and interesting 
manner ; and the scientific notices which are given under the 
bead of the *♦ News of Science," are articles of great value. 
The review department is confined to works of real worthy 
and comprises accounts of the most important periodicals; the 
talent and liberality which* are conspicuous in every other part 
of the paper are not wanting in this. The News of Literature 
and the Literary Chronicle, together, leave, indeed, but little 
tp be desired inthe way of that kind of intellectual recreation 
which such publications are intended to furnish. This is, at 
least, certaiBlythe case, as far as their limits permit. In de- 
%Xgn and ^ice^ution they are not equalled by any of their ton* 
temporaries* » * 

The LiTETRARY Gazetie is similar in its plan to the 
Literal^ Chronicle ; but in our opinion is inferior to it both 
in-taientand impartiality. To this journal may often be ap- 
plied with justice the sneering expressions of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, abcHre quoted* There is a department of the 
<^Ga«ette,^' headed *^ Sights of Books/' which are "flimsy'* 
ladeed. It is, however, but justice to say, that articles of a 
redeiEiming character sometimes appear in its columns. Did 
tbey not, indeed, it- would be impossible that it should retairi 
the ^ circulation which it lias. But the public is a strange 
ammal. » There is rio accounting for its fancies. Its encou- 
ragement is by no Ineans a conclusive proof of excellence, 
neither is its neglect a clear indication of deficient merit. It 
has beengustly remarked, that " the secret of the success of a 
large ^a^umber of works, is the relation which exists between 
the mediocrity of the author's ideas, and the mediocrity of the 
ideas of the -public." It is only on this principle that we can 
at all account fer the great sale which the Literary Gazette 
is said to: have. 

The^Iars is a paper wfeich^ as its plan requires, sa,its ex- 
ecution displays, but a very moderate share of ability. Yet 
it contains a good 4eal of useful information. It is devoted 
to the service »of^ the new Literary and Scientific Institution 
in the city, the lectures delivered at which it reports at con- 
siderable length. These give it a positive value, which it 
certainly would not possess, if the whole sheet resembled the 
remaining parts. 

Within these four months, notwithstanding the number of 
such publications already in existence, another has been 
commenced, called " The Pmcenix, or Literary Olio." 
This is a periodical of much promise, and though but few^ 
numbers have yet appeared^ it has already begun to manifest 
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signs of improvement. There is a series of aftiicl^s entitled^ 
^ Things as they are/* which possesses considerable m^rit. 

We have been much pleased with a literary paper, which 
we lately met with, called " The Inspector. Tnia has 
been commenced still mdre recently than t^e Phcsni^* It is 

fmblished at Bath^-r-a place at which we sho^uld hot, have 
bought such a thing linely to succeed ; but we are glad to 
find, that^ in consequence of the success it has e^i^perieneed^ 
the siize of it has been doubled, without any increase of price* 
In its f^rst and. diminutive form, it was occupied iritb m6ral 
find literary essays, brief but comprehensive, the^tri<!aii. tri* 
ticism, miscellanies, and poetry. The enlarged she^t is some- 
what more ambitious, and, in addition to the topies at, first 
investigated, which it handles more copiously and to raoir« 
advantage, we now have literary criticism, extracts, &c. and 
many other articles, some of a grave, and others of a lig^hter 
cast, which it is not easvto characterize as a class, but which 
are pleasingly scattered over the sheet, and add considerably 
to its briHiancy and interest. . ^ 

Besides these publications of a professedly literatry kind, ^bme 
of the weekly newspapers occasionally enricb their colMinns 
with "JLiterarj^ Notices." The Examinea and SuHBAy 
Ti»;e8, in particular, are remarkable for thus int^rmingUng 
literature with politics,— a practice we much adnaire, espe* 
(:ially when the literary articles ar^ got up with stich ability 
as usually distinguishes^ those excellent papers. It is a pity 
that more of the Sunday journals do not adopt the .same mode 
of diversifying their columns, and if the two we have mt^ti* 
oned did so more frequently, we are sure 4h«r readers iii 
general would be much gratified ; at least, ifwe may venture 
to judge of others by ourselves, and such of our friefn^ with 
whose opinio!^ on the point we are acquainted. In political 
speculations, there is so constantly a display of asperity, that 
one is led to consider it as inseparable from subjects of that 
sort ; but literature tends to soften this j it appears equally to 
humanize and mollify the mind> b^oth of tihe wi'iter and the 
reader; it is a relief to each; and independently of itajHea^ing 
and beneficial influence in these respects, the variety of sub* 
ject which it helps to create, and the additional informaltion 
which is thus imparted, render it highly desirable that all the 
publications which are usually devoted to politics and ge- 
neral news, should occasionally blend literary inforaiation 
and remarks with their ordinary topics. 

The next class we shall advert to is the Scientific, which, in 
many points of view, is of greater interest aad iooportance tbm 
that wnich comprises publications of a literary chiuracter. There 
are several of tne weekly periodicals devoted to tli^ iUustratioa 
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of jcience and the useful arts; and it is pleasing to observe 
bow eagerly .information on subjects of that nature is sought 
for, more especially by persons in the humbler walks of life. 
The love of knowledge can hardly have a bad direction ; but 
it is alvfays attended with the greatest benefits, when the 
species of knowledge that is made the object of pursuit, is that 
vrhich the student can turn to some useful purpose in the or- 
dinary avocations of life. When the cultivation of the mind 
terminates in mere speculation, though it. is an amusing, and 
perhaps an improving employment, its beneficial effects are 
not likely to extend often beyond the individual. But when 
such a'body of persons as the mechanics, in such a country as 
this, and particularly in the metropolis, devote themselves 
to the study of subjects calculated^ in an eminent degree, to 
make them understand scientifically the nature of their occu- 
pations^ there is reason to expect, in process of time, a great 
improvement in all the mechanical arts. When theory and 
.practice become united, when they thus operate together, 
when the dexterous hand of the experienced workman is 
guided by a head stored with the principles of science^ the 
l^appiest results may be anticipated. 
' One great advantage arising from the diffusion of knowledge, 
is the mssipatipri of prejudice, which has never, failed to be 
one of the chief enemies o£ improvement. Men who have 
been bred up with a particular set of ideas, and taught to per- 
form certain operations in a particular way, are very apt to 
conclude that their way is tne best, and to set their faces 
against all innovation. Ignorance and indolence concur to 
produce this effect ; the former, because it sees neither the 
disadvantages of its own system, nor the benefits of anjr new 
one that may be proposed; and the latter, because it is Un- 
willing to incur the labour of unlearning old habits, and of 
acquiring new ones. But, when the mind becomes expanded 
by the acquirement of scientific information, though it be but 
elenieutary in its nature and limited in its extent, the invention 
is set to work, emulation is excited, and men are stimulated 
to endeavour at increasing the number of those improvements, 
which they find that science has already made. As the sciences 
in general, and more especially those sciences which are most 
intimately connected with the mechanical arts, depend for 
their advances to perfection on the results of experiment, 
nothing can be of greater importance than to infuse into the 
mass of actual operatives a spirit of innovation in the per- 
formance of their daily operations. Such a spirit may be 
mischievous and dangerous in some other things; but here it 
is likely to be productive of unmixed advantage. Let tfie 
men never be satisfied with the old mode of going to work ; 
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let them always be aiming at some improvement ; kt theiAv 
always be trying to make tnings in less time, at less expence^ 
with more convenience and greater beauty ; let them acquire 
something of science, the more the better, but a mere smatter- 
ing will be better than none for this purpose ; and let them 
be perpetually striving to bring their science to bear in . 
practice, — and numerous improvemeiits of great importance * 
can hardly fail to result. When the intellects of the whole 
working population of the country are called into action; 
when practised skill, assisted by a certain portion of useful 
information, under the superintendance of those whose interest 
it is to make the most of sii^ch skill/ is properly brought into 
exercise ; — what greater combination of power can we ever , 
hope will be got together for the improvement of those arts,, 
which, in promotinf^ the convenience of man, ^nd ameliorating^ 
the condition of society, are found by experience so materially^ 
to conduce to the increase of general happiness ? 

Under the influence of these impressions, we contemplate 
with peculiar pleasure those weekly periodicals, which belong, 
to the scientific class. The oldest of these is, we believe, the 
"Mechanics' Magazine," which was commenced rather 
more thad two years a^o. It is occupied with accounts of 
new inventions, suggestions of improvements, scientific dis*- 
quisitions, and useml recipes. As the articles on the several, 
subjects are from different hands,* they of course display dif- 
ferent degrees of ability; but they are all of a useful tendency. :- 
"The principle of the publication seems to be, rather to pro-,, 
mote inquiry and discussion Uhan to communicate known . 
truths ; and the object in view is effected .in a very agreeable 
and improving manner. From such original, useful, and, 
ingenious speculations as are contained in this Magazine^, 
both the proficient and the tyro may derive instruc* 
tibn. 

The London Mechanics* Register is very much upon 
the same plan, though we think that it is conducted with, 
greater ability ; or, at least, that more exertion is manifest in 
its composition. It is enriched also by reports of lectures 
delivered at the London Mechanics^ Institution, wl|)i wbich^. 
we should presume, it is in some way connected; and the 
names of such men as Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Wallis, Mr. Par- . , 
tington, Mr. Cooper, and other lecturers of celebrity, add a, 
respectability to its pages, which renders them of more yaliie , 
than if they were chiefly filled by nameless contributors. 

The Scientific Gazette is superior, on the whole, to 
either of the foregoing, though its object is much the sam^; 
but it is twice as large, and therefore able, by means of its 
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extended space, to allow of more copious discussioA than those 
publications^ which, with equal variety of subject, are so 
much smaller. 

The Register of the Arts and Sciences, and The 
Technical Repository^ as their names import, are more 
devoted to the communication of discoveries, and the record of . 
improyements, than to the discussion of scientiQc principles. 
They are thus useful in a somewhat humbler sphere than their 
contemporaries, whose objects they contribute to promote by. 
perpetuating the remembrance of many important suggestions^ 
which might otherwise be for^tten. 

We now pass to those weekly periodicals which relate to 
medicine and surgery. Of these, The Lancet holds the 
foremost place in every point of view. The spirit and talent 
with which it is conducted are entitled to the highe3t praise. 
The able lectures which it lays before the public from time to 
time, as delivered by some of the most eminent practitioners 
in the metropolis, render it a very valuable publication to 
such as know how to apply properlj/ the information it con- 
tains. But the great feult of the Lancet is, its excessive 
sharpness ; and it is not only much too keen, but its ]j^eennes9 
is too often misapplied. The besetting sin, indeed, of thia 
otherwise excellent publication is its illiberality. It not only 
exposes with severity those who deserve exposure, which may 
be justly regarded as beneficial to the public; but, without 
discrimitiation, it falls foul of any one who may happen to 
have attracted the public attention, and whose case may, in 
any respect, be of such a nature as to be capable of being 
brought within the scope of those subjects which the work is 
in the habit of noticing. Such is the public appetite for 
slander, that this course is doubtless calculated to make the' 
publication sell, which, it seems to us, is rather more the 
object with this periodical than is consistent with the character 
of a respectable journal. Nor is it only on; the foregoing 
ground that we have come to this conclusion. We consider 
the conduct of the Lancet towards Mr. Abernethv as very unjust 
and dishonourable. It is the practice of the gentlemen who con- 
duct the publication before us to publish the various lectures 
which are delivered at the different medical schools in the 
metropolis. These lectures greatly increase, nay, we may 
say, they chiefly constitute, the value of the work ; and to the 
publication of them there can be no objection, if the lecturers 
themselves have none. But the case is widely different when 
the lecturers are unwilling that their lectures should be pub. 
lished. In that case, the publication of them is, in our esti- 
mation,, positively dishonest in a moral point of view. The 
fruit of a man's mind is more strictly his property than any 
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thing he possesses, except hi^ flesh imd blood ; and he whose 
irolfigate cupidity would lead him to prey on his fellow man, 
_uas quite as much ri^t to tl^e latter as to the former. 
Amongst all honourable men, at feast, this seems to be ad- 
mitted with regard to works written ai^dr published by the 
author during the period of legal protect idn : but, with re- 
gard to lectures published by word of mouth in a lecture* 
room, instead of being printed and sold at a bookseller's^ this 
cutting l^ancet sets up a new principle. Because a gentleman 
happens to be a ^^ public hospital lecturer," and those who 
attend his lectures pay for admission, any one present is to be 
at liberty to take down and publish, the lecture for hi^ own 
emolument. We cannot conceive any thing more monstrous. 
What each person pays for, is permission to hear the lectures, 
and he has no doubt a right to take notes of it for his own 
private use; but, if he afterwards publish the lecture fromfsuch 
notes, he does that which it must be supposed to have been tacitly 
agreed between the lecturer and every one who heprd him, 
shoifld not be done. It cannot be imagined that« for the 
price of admission to a lecture, the lecturer would, if asked 
the question, specifically grant permission to publish it. The 
liame course of lectures may be often delivered; but, when 
once published, and capable of being read at pleasure, who 
woula ever after atten4 the delivery? As well might it.be 
contended, that any one, on the first representation of a new 
play, may take it down in short-hand, and publish it ; thus 
purchasing, for the price of a pit-ticket, not only admission to 
see the play performed, but a joint property with the author 
in the copyright of the wprk. Yet, in defiance of law and 
justice, do those liberal members of an honourable profession, 
^ho conduct the Lancet, still maintain tjieir right to publish, 
for their profit, the lecture^ of others, not only without their 
consent, but against their wil(. Such conduct, and the* 
maintenance of the principle on which it proceeds, form ai* 
plague-s^ot in the publication under review, that would lead 
us to turn from it with disgust, if the talent which its pages 
display were ten times greater than it is. We have always 
been accustomed to regard ability without honour as odious,-' 
if not contemptible ; and shall, therefore^ conclude pur notic6 
of the Lancet with the declaration of our opinion, that, how-^ 
6ver ably conducted, it will never fee worthy of rfespect so* 
long as it ceases to withhold respect fromf the character^ and 
property of others. 

'.Tie only other weekly periodical that we are awai^e of,, 
bejonging to the same class as the Lancet, is^*^ The MEmcAi*- 
Adviser and Domestic Physician, forming a complete Guide 
to Healih and Lofig Life; with the most useful Prescriptions 
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and llemediei for alt Cdrnptnihts incident to the Human 
Framfe ; explained in *o easy and familiar a manner, that they 
may hh practised in anu family with the utmost advantage 
and succesi," We give our readers th6 title of this publica- 
tion at full l6iiffth, by way of a treat. Though critics are 
generally looked upon as sour, crabbed, and severe, from this 
time forvFard/^know ^11 men by these presents," that We of 
thie pHiiiOMATHid JotiaNAL, are fiiU of the niilk of human 
kindness, and take the greatest delight in making our fellow- 
^creatures happy. It is, therefore, with the most heartfelt 
pleasure, that we riow employ as much space as we can spare, 
in illustrating the excellencies of k work, so calculated to 
diminish the miseries of nmnkind. and prolong their enjoy- 
ments in this sublunary state. It is not, indeed, possible for 
us to enter upon an investigation of various diseases and their 
remedies : for infbrtnation on such subjects, we must refer to 
the Medical Adviser itself. But how delightful to have a 
^* Domestic Physician" always at hand^ taking up his calm 
and retired abode in our book-case, ready, whenever he is 
reqiiired, to prescribe for our ailments of every description, 
and to banisn disease and pain from our abodes ! What a 
blessing to be provided with a ^ Guide,'* a " complete" one 
too, who will \ead us to ** health," if sickness should visit us, 
and insure us "long life,'* to enjoy hedth to the latest 
possible period? The time will surely arrive, some day, 
^hen death shall no more haVe power over us, or when we 
may at leist hope for a patriarchal length of days ! But we 
must tiot forget to mention, that the generosity and disin- 
terestedness of the " Medical Adviser** are at least equal to 
its wisdom ; for we are informed in the title-page, that ^ the 
subscribers to ihef Medical Adviser may receive advice, /ree of 
^ny expenc&y either in the publication or privately, by ifeliver- 
ing to the person who supplies the numbers a letter (sealed,) 
addressed to the! Editors, paid." Only think ! for sixpence 
a*week, less than a poor man would pay to his barber for 
shaving him, he may now obtain medical advice, free, gratis, 
for nothfrig, Tt^ithout paying any things except the sixpence 
aforesaid, which' is paid not for the ^* advice," but for the 
*^ 0omestic Physician" himself! What a cheap doctor! 
And then, if the ][)ati6nt choose, he may receive said advicd 
in the publication itself^ thus, on the outside of the cover: — 
^* Lf. A.-»-You must wash the part with the following lotion 
three times a-day : Take of common water a quart; add to it 
three drachms of sulphate of zinc." — Julius ;t— You are right; 
go on with the medicine/^ — " Jod: — The hint will be of use. 
We think he is right to diiscontinue the' bark."' Or, if the 
deficacy of the patient be so excessive, that he is unwilling 
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to hare his complaints and remediee made public, even in this 
oracular and oDscure way, and desires to receive ^advice 
" privately/' he has only to deliver to his new,sman " a letter 
(sealed) addressed to toe Editors, paid." [The caoitals are 
not ours, but the editors'.] What a refined method of com- 
municating with a medipsj advise^,^ — through the medium of 
a newsman ; and then the letter must be sealedy not given to 
the ne\i'sman open, — oh, no, not tor the. world I But^ as the 
Domestic Physician does not lay claim to the infallibility of 
the Pope, he admits that he is lia,Ue to err; and therefore, for 
the satmfaction of his patient^^ he assures them, that ^' the 
slightest mistake will at all times be corrected, if communi- 
cated to the proprietor.^' The correction of -mistakes, it 
seems, does not rest with the editors. This part of the an. 
nouncement is worded with, due caution,^ — " the slighlesi mis* 
take" will be corrected; but for the most 8erious*-why, of 
them it is best to say nothing. The conclusion of this im- 
portant notice must not be passed over, it being there '^ par- 
ticularly requested, that all correspondents (except in cases of 
casualty) will send their letters before Wednesday night, as 
we print on Thursday, for publishing on Friday/* In eases 
of casualty, therefore, — as, for instance, where any thing has 
stuck in the throat, — where a person is nearly drowned, or 
suffocated by foul air, or is nearly frozen to death in winter, 
or struck senseless with heat in summer, or has dislocated an 
arnl, broken a leg, put c^ut his shoulder-bone, or the like,: — 
a letter sent on Thursday, we presume, would be received, 
and an answer given next jilay on the outside of the buff- 
coloured cover of this ^^ complete guide," as to the manner in 
which the patient should be treated, — ^if he has . lived long 
enough to have the benefit of the advice. Can any thing be 
more " complete" than this ? What penetrating men the 
editors and proprietor of this weekly medical periodical must 
be ! No occasion to see, the patients; oh, dear, no; that i9 
quite unnecessary ; a letter will do, provided it be " sealed," 
and "addressed to the Editors, paid." 

But, we fear, our readers will think that we haire already 
trifled too long with this truly contemptible trashy nor should 
we bestow another word upon it, if it were not as mischievoua 
as it is contemptible. Siicn publications as these, in the* hands 
of foolish people, and they are seldom much attended to. by 
any who are hot so, become continually productive of the wor^ 
consequences. They induce persons iq health to fancy tbem-r 
selves affected by all the diseases they read of, and^hus to make 
themselves really ill, by taking medicines for which they 
bad not the least occasion. On those who are at all in- 
disposed^ ' they produce the same effect more readily aQ4 
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more powerfully. They infuse a spirit of quackery into 
the mind, and lead people to try upon themselves, and 
their families, all sorts of experiments^ in order to make 
them better th^n well, or to enable them to dispense with 
regular medical advice. Buchan's Domestic Medicine is 
the same sort of thing on a larger scale. Popular as that 
book is, there can be no doubt; tlmt where it has done good in 
one instance^ it has done harm in a thousand. We do noi 
mean to say, that no sort of medical inforrtiation is fit to be 
made generally knowil ; but the word of these " Guides," is, 
that they are too complete; they aim at teaching every thing^ 
when most of the topics pretended to be explained, cannot be 
properly understood by any but those who have received a 
proper tnedical education, and even by such they are often- 
times misunderstood. What then can be expected of igno- 
rance, whea men of knowledge cannot avoid error ? 

The Pulpit, as its name denotes, is a theological publi. 
cation, and into its tenets, therefore, we shall not enter. But 
its literary character is fkirly within our province, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that we consider it as " poor and miser- 
ably cold." It is tame and spiritless, and as deficient in 
learning as in energy and interest. We should conclude that 
it is read only by old ladies of both sexes \ for such only, at 
least, does it seem at all adapted. 

The Drama and the THEsfpiAw Oracle, are worthy of 
notice only in order to be held n^ to the contempt they merit. 
They are mere catch-penny publications, and seldom contain 
any thing worth reading. Their chief object seems to be, that 
of pufiing the minor Theatres, on which exquisite places of 
amusement we will bestow a passing word. . If they were all 
closed, it would be a good4hing for society; for we know of 
no places at which the' young may so efiectually ruin both 
their morals ^nd their taste. The pieces represented are 
generally of the most trumpery description, and the audiences, 
in great part, composed of dissolute characters. 

The Housekeeper's Magazine and Family Economist 
is a useful publication, which contains much good advice' 
many valuable receipts, and interesting articles. The only 
part of it we object to is, the medical division, which is 
too much in the strain of ^^the Medical Adviser." We 
would advise the ''Housekeeper," to exclude such stulT 
from his *' Magazine ;" there is no ^'Family Economy" in 
quackery. 

It is but just to say of "The Mirror," which has now 
been some years before the public, that its character has been 
w^I sustained. It is a very amusing and instructive publica- 
tion. With little pretension, it performs much; and in a 
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small space gives a great, variety. It is got i|p with great 
tact; and, at the conclusion of each year, forms a volume well 
worthy of a place in every library, araoagst that class of 
books which are intended to QCQupy a leisure hour^with ad- 
vantage. . 

The last weekly periodical of yyhich we^^hall make awy 
separate mention, is one wh^ch l#s but recently pppe^red, but 
wnich, from its excellence and utility % pipomises t^ be a far 
vourite with the public,— this \8 "Ti^B jS^pirit of thb 
Times." Unlike the Mirror, we ipay de*?<?ribe this as a pub- 
lication of great pretension, which is, perha^, its chief fault. 
It began by promising more than it was possible to perforqi, 
a^d it assumed a title* or ratiier added to its tjitle ?l description, 
which it never <^ula be ^;i(pected to jiiati^y. It; pr^fes^es to. 
concentrate, ** every ^eek, all that i> worthy. 0/ being pres^rv^i 
from the whole of our periodical literatures — new^papers^ maga- 
zines, &c. relating to sciences and ar^, public, affairs,, amuse- 
ments, &c. &c. &c. preceded by an, originajl leading article, 
commenting on the whol^.*' The iveekl^. sheet by which this, 
arduous undertaking is to be performed, is divided into eight 
parts, the first of which is entitlec^ " Illustrated Article," being^ 
an account of the object represented by the wood-cut whicn 
adorns the first page,, and which, where every line is an object,: 
might, we think, be well spared; fojr it has little to do witl^ 
the general design of the publicatiqn. The 2d division is en- 
titled, *^ Original leading Article," and consists pf^^a Critical 
Comment on all the bestarticles," from the different periodicals 
which are given in the subsequent divisions. The 3d division; 
contafns ^' Oi*iginal Anecdotes, Jeux d'E^prit, &c. The five 
remaining divisions give ti^e Spirit of the Daily Journals, the. 
Weekly Papers, the Monthly Magaxineg^ the Quart-erly Re-. 
views, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, Jet^x d'Esprit, &c. All 
this is done with great judgment; but we think, if less were 
aimed at, more would be performed. If the illustrated article, 
and the original anecdotes, ieux d'esprit, &c were oa»iited, 
it would make room for articles which we think would be more 
valuable, though it might somewhat diminish the variety o£ 
matter, which strikes the eye in the heading, of the different 
sections. The idea of comprising in oqo weekly sheet ^^ idl 
that is worthy of being preserved from the whole of oup pe- 
riodical literature,'Ms obviously absurd; for if it Were[»*acti- 
cable, either nine-tenths of our periodical literature must be 
regarded as unworthy of preservation, which we can hardly 
consider as the case, or the Spirit of the Times must have the 
power of distilling the spirit of books in a most marvellousi 
manner. Son>d publication of the sort wa^ however, certaioly 
a desideratum, and we accordingly hail its appearance witAi 
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pleasure, especially when we see it so Trell got up, and, in moat 
respects, so ably conducted. 

Of a few other weekly periodicals, similar to some that we 
have noticed, we shall only observe, in general, that with mucfi 
trashy matter, some good things are blended, and that an idle 
moment may be worse employed than in turning over their 
pages. Some will amuse, and some will instruct. Some may 
convulse with laughter, if not at wit, yet certainly at absurdity ; 
while by the awftil relations of the " Terrific Register,'* and 
" Legends of Terror," they who delight in being horrified, 
may have their blood chilled,' and their hair stiffened, at 
pleasure. 

A word or two on the general effects of such publications as 
we have been adverting to, and then, gentle reader, — adieu. 
The press now teems with books. Society abounds with those 
who have little time to read, and less opportunity for selecting 
what to read. To all^uch persons, the better sort of weekly pe- 
riodicals furnishes an improving recreation, and presents them 
with sources of information which would otherwise be beyond 
their reach. In them may be seen how the world goes, what 
literature produces, and what science performs. The know- 
ledge thus communicated, cannot be otherwise than super- 
ficial; but it occupies the mind, it leads it to think, and 
it tends to stamp upon society a character of intelligence, and 
to sow the seeds of future advancement, which at no distant 
period may be confidently expected to bring forth siich fruit 
as will cause the hearts of the liberal and enlightened '* to sing 
for joy,'' and every man to look upon himself as a nobler kind 
of being, when he beholds, with a generous glow of satisfaction, 
the exaltation of his species in the scale of creation, by the ex- 
pansion of those faculties, which, as they are cultivated or 
neglected, are the glory or the shame of man. 
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Time's Telescope, or the Astronomer's^ Botanist's^ and Natu- 
Talisfs Guide Jbr the Year 1826. London, Sherwood 
and Co, 

TfMB with his scythe destroys the past ; but time with his te- 
lescope gives us a peep into the future. The volume before 
us is the venerable sage's manifesto for the coming year, an- 
nouncing as well the phenomena of the heaveps, as the 
movements of vegetable and animal nature upon earth, during 
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the three hundred and sixty-five days which ^!1I next elapse 
from this Slst of December, 1825. 

Nature and poetry are akin. In a volume devoted to the 
former, the latter therefore very properly steps forward in the 
service of her great relative. There are three introductory 

Soems; the first entitled *'The Echo of Antiquity," by Mr. 
. H. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso. It was written in 
York Cathedral^ and contains among other good stanzas the 
following : — 

Our ancient Fathers, where are they ? 

And the blest Prophets, do they live 
For ever? — Pomp ! give ear, and say 

What answer the carved marbles give. — 

The slumbering statues seem to heave 
With utterance,— -on the spacious walls ' 

The scutcheon shakes — responsive tones 

Rise from St. Wilfrid's hallowed bones. 
And Elfric waves his palls. 

Shriek not— but hearken! 'We have reigned 

On earth,— an d are not !' it is well ; 
Rest, boary Elder, unprofaned, 

Within thy dark and narrow cell! 

What voice, grim Warrior, to the spell 
Yield'st thou ; who once, in Palestine, 

With Coeur-de-Lion, or with Clare, 

Unfurled thy banners in the air, 
And kissed the sacred shrine ? 

Speak, for thou hear'st ! * I lived — I loved, 

I FOUGHT, — and am not !' Sheathe thy sword ; 
It is enough ; the Cross, that moved 

Thy fire and Luther's, stands restored ! 

What speech is thine, O thou, the' Adored 
Of all ! thy poets, did not they 

Vaunt thee immortal, and bribe Fame 

With thousand songs to keep thy name 
Triumphant o'er decay ? 

Speak, then, thy history ; unclose 

Once more thy ruby lips, — I bend 
Above, and round thee strew the rose, 
^ . Expectant, till thy voice ascend :— 

* I cttARMED, — AND AM NOT !* — HcRven befriend 
Thy gentle shade ; 'tis sooth ! — ev'n so. 

We, for whose pleasure Nature showers 
. Her autumn fruits and summer flowers, 
Like you, but come to go. 
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The second bearing the title of ** The Past and the Future," 
is by Delta, of Blackwood's Magazine. The third, ^^The 
Influence of Nature and Poetry on National Spirit/* is the 

Sroduction of Mr. William Howitt, author of "The Forest 
lifistrel." The opening stanzas are remarkably spirited, and 
delineate with fearful fidelity one of the signs of tne times in 
^hi'ch we live. 

There walks a power amongst us— k magician 
Subtle and cruel ; potent in the lore 
or realm-consuming Time ; — each dread transition 
Of states which rose, reigned, passed, and are no more. 
And now he sojourns, not as wont of yore 
Sly Archimage in deserts for lost knight ; 
But, where tow*rs rise, amidst the peopled roar. 
Where passions glow, all strange desires alight, * 

There stalks the smiling fiend — there glories in his might. > 

Tis Gain ! — insatiate Gain! — the shrewdest, worst 
Spirit which from our weakness and our need 
Draws life ; and with his sorceries accurst 
All soul and sense, each thought and act can knead 
Unto his will ; make hope, ambition lead 
His victims on ; hot emulation wage 
War on our sloth, still pointing to the meed 
Of hall^ lands, honours, glittering equipage, 
Till e'en the wise grow mad with his Tartarean rage. 

For this, he coops us in his walled towns. 
Where the blest spirit of the heavens and earth 
May never cope with his, which stuns and drowns 
Each nobler thought and feeling in its birth : 
For this, the wizard has its pomp and mirth ; 
Fo^ this, the palace shines, the rich man's door 
Swings wide with lordly echoes; wisdom, ,worth. 
Learning, and star-eyed beauty, there adore ; 
Each grace divinely smiles, and pleasure's cup runs o'er. - 

For this, the poor,— aye, where abi^eth he ? 
Not in his woodbined cottage ; not below 
The breezy hill, or health-distilling tree ; 
But, where the toiling mass must ever go, 
In close-wedged allies, tenements of woe 
And pestilential filth, where the blue sky ^ 

Sheds down no heavenly influence, nor the blow 
Of perfumed zephyr visits, but where hie 
Crime, ignorance, and scorn, to haunt him till he die. 

Oh, false and cruel witchcraft ! they who speed 

Most in their sordid wishes, what reward 

Is theirs ? Thirst, inextinguishable thirst to feed ; 

VOL. IV. PART I. Q 
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To writhe la hot desires ; to freeze hi fraud l 
To sear the spirit to a thing abhorred, 
A ioylesSy loveless, merciless compound 
Of misery and meanness, which, unawed 
By voice of past or future, clasps the ground 
Till the grave opens — shuts— and the worm is not found. 

The poems are succeeded by an essay '' on Jtbe Physical 
Powers, Intellectual Faculties, andMoral Perceptions of Man," 
from the p6n of Dr. Myers, of Woolwich. After taking a succinct 
and popular view of the structure of the human body, the 
learned writer adverts to the varieties of the human species^ 
'wbicb, according to the division of Blumenbach, be arranges 
into five classesi distinguished from each other by the colour of 
the skin, the colour and equality of tlie hair, the form of the 
craniuin^ a«d the proportions of the face. In closing this part 
of biiEi 8iu>ject, he says^ 

' As the national characteristics of the American race constitnte them 
the intermediate variety between the Caucasians and the Mongolians, 
so the Malay forms the middle link between the Caucasian and the 
Ethiopian. In Viewing these divisions, therefore, as they stand con« 
nected with each other, the Caucasian must be considered as the 
centre, the Mongolian and the Ethiopian as the two extremes, while 
the American and the Malay constitute the middle terms. This 
diversity in the appearance of the human race has caused some 
writers to adopt the unscriptural idea that mankind have sprung from 
dilBTerent sources; but when it is considered that they exist under such 
an immense variety of circumstances, physical, moral, and political, 
there cannot be any necessity for resorting to such a conclusion to 
account for the facts which every where present themselves. Man 
has not only greater versatility of mind than the lower species of ani- 
mals, but he is also endowed with a greater pliancy of body; by 
which he is enabled to claim the whole earth for a habitation, and 
the sea for a possession. It is by this property of his constitution 
that he can exist with comparative ease in all countries; which mani- 
fests the goodness of the Creator in forming the whole world for his 
abode. As our knowledge of the globe has increased, the idea of 
Horace, which is expressed in the following words, has been com- 
pletely exploded : 

Pone me snb cnrru niminm propinqni 
SoHs, in terra domibus negata. 

Man is therefore found in all climates, from the snow-built huts and 
frozen caves of the north, to the parched and scorching plains of the 
African deserts. In the one case he lives and follows his occupations 
where not only the vegetable tribes are almost extinct, but where the 
polar fox and the bear, half-frozen and perishing with hunger, hide 
themselves in the holes of the ground. In the other; he sustains a tem- 
perature that nearly causes spirits of wine to boil. The late expeditipna 
to the aictio regions have afforckd abundant proof of the amazing 
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changes of temperature. When Captain Parry acni bid brave com*' 
panions wintered at ^Mehille Island, in the early part of 1820, the 
thermometer sunk to 55r below zero, or 87* below the fi^eezing point : 
yet even this intensity was not attended by any serious consequences, 
and exerciae was taken in the open air whenever Uie wind and snow 
permitted; though, in passing from the cabin to this» the men often 
experience a change of temperature of 100 or 120 degrees. Notwith* 
standiDg their being thus exposed for months, not an inflammatory 
disease, beyond a fcOmmon cold, occurred, 

' Striking and permanent as the dissimilitude undoubtedly is, be- 
tween the Negro on the coast of Guinea, the New Hollander, the 
Caucasian, the native of BKtain, the Esquimaux, and the Patagonian, 
it may be sufficiently accounted for by the long continued operation <k 
physical, poNtical, and moral causes* 

The second section b^itig demoted to the intellectual' fa- 
culties of man, the tbird is directed to his moral constitu- 
tion. Dr. Myers lays down the doctrine of relation as the 
only foundation of morals; and shews the simplicity of 
the principle, as well as the universality of its application. 

Of the poetical contributors to the volume before us, one of 
the most di^inguisfaed is Mr. Richard Ryan. Among the 
effusions of his prolific muse, is the following^ suggested by one 
of the curiosities of the green-house. 

^ THE ICE PLANT: 

Addressed to * ♦ ♦ 

Where'er your lightsome footsteps flew 

In airy form did glide. 
That moment found me near yon too, 

And saw me at your side. . 
Jn yatn in erery path a snare 

Was by some. fair one thrown ; 
None, none but thee my heart could shar«, 

fiach thought was thine alone. 

- Yet, coldness robbed n^e of thy smile^ 

And every fond advance 
I tremblingly made, could ne'er beguile 

One warm approving glance. 
The love that mantled in my cheek. 

Whene'er I sought to share 
With thy young heart, how faint, bofw weak. 

Was its reception th^e ! 

If Love to me one hour was kinc^ 

And lent this brow of mine 
A warmer tint, that hour I'd find 

A deeper chill on thine. 
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Like those sad flow'rsthat coldoess yield 

On ev'ry leaf, when shine 
The warmest beams — those eyes revealed 

A deeper coldness thine. 

Some lines by the same writer, commemorative of an amiable 
and excellent man, whose distinguished talents were eclipsed 
by the qualities of his hedrt, will oe read with deep interest by 
all who were acquainted with the subject of them. They are 
the tribute of friendship to the memory of Mr. Vincent 
Dowling, a gentleman whose long and honourable connexion 
with the public press commenced in Ireland, about eighteen 
years before the union, and was continued in this country for 
upwards of twenty-two years after that event. Mr. Dowling 
died on the 29th of March last, aged 68. The following lines 
are alike honourable to the merits of the departed, and to the 
warm and honest feelings of the survivor. 

None ever boasted yet to charm the hour 
A wit more bright, a fancy of more pow'r, 
Conjoined with learning and a taste refined, 
Which captive led at, will both heart and mind : ^ 

These were thy gifts; but thy life's steady aim 
Was not alone to win a wreath from Fame, 
- To be recorded brightest wit among 

Wit's votaries, or the laughter-loving throng; 
Oh no ! — let me not wrong thy gentle shade. 
Thou wert the friend of all who sought thy aid ; 
My friend wert thou when oh life's treacherous sea 
Mid sunny skies I sailed, gay, prosperously ; 
And when to guide my bark grew past my skill, 
I flew to thee, and found thee firm friend stilU 
I blush not, therefore, if my grateful heart 
At thought of thee should bid a tear-drop start ; 
For thou wert prized by me as fond, as dear. 
As hum^n heart can prize a friend sincere. 

The pleasing little poem with which we shall now present 
our readers, is such as might be expected from the author of 
the last. He who can so well feel and exemplify the delights 
and duties of friendship, must be presumed to be well q^ualified 
to describe it. 

, FRIENDSHIP. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet to meet again 
Forms .tliat Fate hath hid full long ; 
'Tis sweet in grief to hear some strain 
Resembling childhood's early song ; 
Those forms, those tones, at once renew 
The smiles that graced each happy hour. 
And steal as sweet as summer dew. 
Reviving ev'ry sleeping flower. 

I 
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Oh ! 'tis sweet wben fairies creep . 
Round the couch on which we lie. 
And with midnight^s peaceful sleep 
Mingle dreams of days gone by. 
First YOwSy Jirst loves, come o'er us then. 
With cheeks in smiles whose home's the tomb. 
And hours too bright to shine again. 
Life's shadowy pathway to illume. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet to meet upon 
. Cheeks we prized in Love's young day. 
Friendship's smile slow stealing on, 
As Love's begins to fade away. 
Love's noontide sun may boast more light. 
While it shines 'tis lovelier far ; 
But suns, thp' bright, will sinli in night ; 
Then how holy 's Friendship's star ! 

We had marked for insertion some lines on Midnight, pro^ 
perly characterised by the editor of the yolurae as sweet and 
pensive ; but our limits forbid their admission, and we must 
refer our readers to tlie work itself, and content ourselves with 
extracting the following : 

THE SUN FISH.* 

See how along the dazzling wave 

The sunjlshheads his eagle way, 
Still looking to that Pow'r who gave 

Both boundless deep and gladd'ning ray. 
For ever thus, with face upturned, 

He sails along from sea to sea ; 
Each tempting object round him turne4 

To gaze upon immensity. 

Thus, as we sail o'er life's frail tide. 

We should for ever gaze above, 
Nor let one thought from Heav'n glide 

O'er earth*s delusive joys to rove. 
As we pursue our path along. 

Oh ! like the sun fish, we should sever 
Our gaze from folly's tempting throng. 

And gaze on that which lasts for ever. 

♦ « To the frequenters of our watering places,lt may be interesting to be 
informed that the marine curiosity called the sun nsH, is sometimes to (>o 
seen on our coasts. The shape of this fish is round, and surrounded wjtii a 
fin, which answers the purpose of nature, and brings to our miiid the idea 
of thft Sun, as it is painted, encompassed with rays of light. This fish iM 
also known by the name of Diodon." 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 



^'Thb MiscellanUt of tiiteratiire for 
1826; coDsitting of Unique Selections 
from the most important Books pub- 
lished dm ing the past year;" to be con- 
tinned annually. 

The Anthor of << Tales of the O'Hara 
Familv/' is engaged on a new Historical 
Novel. 

A Practical Treatise on the means 
of obviating and treating the varie- 
ties of costiveuess at different periods 
of life, and in cases of predisposition to 
▼arions constitutional maladies, and of 
di:iorder8 of the lungs, stomachy liver, 
rectum, &c. &c. by medicine, diet, &c. 
by Dr. Reece, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The collected Works of Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, v?ith a memoir of the Author^ 
by A. Chaloner, Esq. F>R.S, 
,iS(ketches of Portuguese Manners, 
Costume, and Cliaracter, (with engra- 
tings.) 

A volume of Sermons, by the late Dr. 
Qoddfidge. 

The Fourth Part of Mr. Bellamy^ 
Translation of the Bible, is nearly ready. 

The Story of Isabel, by the author of 
"The Favourite of Nature," will be 
published m a few days. 

Mr. Oeoi||e Cmikshank has tiiat 
finished a series of etchings, for the illas- 
tration of a second volnme of ** German 
Popular Stories.^ 

Golden Rules ofSoeial Philosopby, 
by Sir R. Phillips. 



Hours at Homei by Mr. Comwalt 
Baron Wilson. 

** The Prospect** and other poems, in 
a pocket volume* 

The Father's Guide iB the Selection 
of a School for his son : by a Member 
in the University of Cambndtge. 

A volume of* Early Metrical Tales,'* 
uicluding tbe History of Sir Egeir, Sir 
Gryme, and Sir Gra;^ Sieel. 

An Essay on Craniology ; by the Rev* 
R. W. Hamilton. 

The first number of Belster'sQoarterly 
Magazine. 

A new historical novel^ entitled HoMy 
the Fourth. 

Lyric* of tbe Heart; with other 
Poems ^ by Mr. Alark A. Watts. 

Sketclies selected from the Note 
Book of tbe btc tharlet Hamilton^ Esq«, 
by T. R. Hervey, atf tl^r of Australia. 

The Travellers, or Adventures oo the 
Continent, in 3 vols. 

Woodstock. A Tale of the Longr 
Parliamefit. By tbe author of «< Wa* 
verly." * 

A Reply to the last pamphlet of Mr. 
Roscoe ; aad also some observations en 
the last Quarterly Review, relative to 
Pope; byM.Bowlcsu 
Sir Walter ScoU'sIifoof Bonaparte. 
Travels of Polycletes, abridged from 
tbe work of M. le Baron de Theis ; 
lor tbe nse of Young people ; by M. de 
Rooilloii. 



NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



Memoirs of Jane Taylor. 2 vols. cr. 
9vo. 16s. 

The Life of Erasmus, with histoficiil 
remarks on the state of Literal ^re be- 
tween the Tenth and Sixteenth Cen^ 
turies. By C. Butler, Esq. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Love's Victory, or a School fov Pride ; 
a comedy in five acts. By Oeotge Hyde. 
8vo. 38. 6d^ 

Sylla, a tragedy in five acts, from the 
French of M. Jouy. By H. Krandrelh, 
j^un. £sq. a*m. 5s. 6d. 

The Three Strangers; a play in five 
acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. By Harriet I#ee. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

A Gaelic dictionary, in Two Parts. 
By. R. A. Armstrong, km* 4to. Si. 
^3s.6d. 

A Ilistory of the Roman Emperors, 



from the Accession of Augnslus to the 
Fall of the last Constantine. By C 
Elton, Esq« iSmo. 7s. 6d. 

A Panoramic View of Liifjstpool, on 
two sheets drawing colombier. ll.lls.6d« 

Greece in 18^5: being tbe Jonmala 
of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio^ 
ami W. H. Hampbr^s, Esq* 2 vols. 
FoctHvo. 18s. 

Tlie History of the IfefermatieB of 
the Church of England, during the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. By Henry Soamet, 
M.A. t vols. 8vo. II. IOs« 

Leigh and Dalzell om Convershm ^ 
Property. Royal 8vo. 11. l«s. 

Freeman's Common Ltw. Royal 8yo« 
11. 6s. 

Petersdorfk Abridgnient of Comaoit' 
Law Reports* Royii 8fo« Tf4. a« 
II. lis. 6d. 
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THE 

PHILOMATHIC JOURNAL. 



ON THB 

TEUTONIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE/ 

Thb languag^es, to which I am. about to call your attentiom 
have been designated by the various appellations of Gothic^ 
Germanic, and Teutonic ; I have preferred the latter, because 
it seemed the most comprehensive. Many of these languages 
perished before they had ever been reduced to writing; and 
some met with a similar fate, soon after their possessors had 
begun to employ them for a literary purpose. Those now in 
existence are spoken by the nations of the centre and north of 
Europe ; nations which, taking them as a whole, are in science^ 
arts, and arms, inferior to none ; and in freedom of thought, 
and strength of intellect, surpass many : nations whose ances^ 
tors overthrew the debasing authority of imperial Rome, and 
became the founders of almost every state of Christendom. 
Although they could not in all countries which they conquered 
preserve their language, they at least invigorated those which 
they found with thestrength of their own. Their descendants who 
have preserved them live in an uninterrupted line of countries, 
extending from Mount tiaemus to the North Cape, from the 
Land's End to the Gulf of Finland, and from the Rhine to 
the Vistula, They are distinguished by the names of Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, and 
(although, in purity of language, connected with them in a 
raore remote degree,) of English and Southern Scotch. The 
languages of all these nations betray a common origin, not 
only in their words, but in their grammatical form and modes 
of expression ; and there is in the disposition and feelings, if 
not in the customs and manners, of tnese different people^ a 
similarity so striking that, even without any reference to lan- 
guage, we should feel inclined to admit a community of 
descent. Of the numerous facts which might be produced in 
support of this theory, I will mention only one, and that cer« 
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taioly not Uvs least striking. The Reformation, as it began 
amoBg a nation of Teutonic race, has, with the exception of a 
few milliom in the south of Germany, extended to all the 
other nations of the same language, and has as yet remained^ 
almost exclusively, confined to them. 

The German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and the older Teu- 
tonit languages of which we have any remains, the Gc^lac, 
Frank, Anglo-Saxon, dnd Icelandic, are considered original 
languages ; because the roots of their words seem almost 
all taken from within themselves, and we cannot trace the 
sources to which we may satisfactorily refer their component 
parts. Yc^t we should be mistaken were we to suppose that 
their origin was but one, and that the changes which they un- 
derwent since the time of their first formation have been only 
such as, in the course of time, will take place in all languages^ 
jvithout foreign admixture or influence. There is no doubjl^ 
that these languages originated in Asia; but at what period 
they were brought into Europe, and what changes and vicissi- 
tudes they had experienced previous to their expatriation, 1^ 
even beyond the shadow of coYijecture. Considerable branches 
of them^ at least such as contain a great number of similar 
words, and are for that reason called Indo-Gothic, or Indo- 
Qermanic, have remained there; as may be seen in an exami- 
nation of the Sanskrit, Afghan, Persian, &c. But the separa- 
tion of the European anq Asiatic branches must have taken 
placeata vc^ry early period, the characteristics of the two be; 
mg strikingly different. 

The Kuroneali branch is found in Germany and Belgium ajt 
ihe earliest oawn of history ; but then it had on one side the 
Celtic Gapls, and on the other the Scythian or Sclavonic 
Tbracians, with whom the German tribes, in their perpe- 
tual wanderings, frequently mixed in peace and war, and 
jnecessarily imbibed parts of their languages. Thus, for iq- 
stance, we knqw ^hat, long^ before the Cirabrian irruption, 
a Gallic army passed through Germany, in its way to Mace* 
4onia and the Black Sea ; that people of the same nation 
settled i^ Italy, and on the right bank of. the Danube, an^ 
German tribes in the ipidst of them, Cimbrians^ or Kipibrj^os, 
ot.B^lgi^ at the time of Caesar, were settled in the n<ii*th, of 
France, where, having' subdued and mixed with the pf^u^ 
they formed a new dialect, which still survives .among, th^ 
descendants in Wales and Brittany ; the formjer .;pf ^hpd| tp " 
this day call themselves Cambrians. For it was a co)o|iy,:(^f 
these Kimbrians who, having a short time |>efore ppnau^ji^ 
South Britain from the ancient Celts, were, found ^re^v ,ttl^ 
Romans, and who were subsequently driven into^ Cqr^waJQL 
Wales, and to the western coast of France j^ by their tr^cherp^ 
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aHie^j tte Saxrnik t fHek sfs a pl^ople of a kiiidfed rac^, haiittg' 
been i^lltd o^ertb assist'theni ftg^ainst th^ ancient GefU from' 
tlie ftortli, who attacked tftem, and endeavouk^ to reccn^ 
qner tbfr country of their fathers. 

We also perceive at the eatiiest periods, in the ttidfiA >ofth0 
fi^n^erb^'diatecJ^ dpokeh by the Germanic people, a marked 
dlfibrencealwaysdittinguishin^the southern from the northorri 
*race^ It was by this difference that the Suevi, afterwards 
called Tetitoni, were distinguished from the Cimbriwos and 
flte Gothb ; and, afterwards, the Allemani from their brethren 
beyond the Neckar and Mayn ; and by which the Austrians^^ 
Bavarians, Tyrolese, Swiss, and Suabians, in their common 
dialect, are still distinguished from the other German trttiea.' 
'[fbis southern dialeet is marked by a drawling bn^adness of 
v^owels^ a predilection for hissing and double consonants, and 
a Mness of pronunciation very disagreeable to the eoir ( 
white, in the other Teutonic languages and dialects, we find 
rather a disposition to shortness and compactness of soandi 
It IB possible that this diflference in the dialects was formed 
beibre the entrance of the Teutonic nations into Europe; bvt 
it.may, perhaps, also be accounted for, by the greater and more 
Tario^s migrations of the southern races before they eff^ted 
thdr respective settlements. By the earliest accounts, the 
Suevi were established near the Baltic, between the Elbe and 
the Vistula ; and the Goths in Sweden. Both were in tlM 
immediate vicinity of the Finns, with whom they probably 
mixed. The former, on their arrival in the south, had to difs* 
Indge, and probably mix with, the Gauls ; and the latter, after 
liaving wandered among the Thracians and Scythians even be^ 
yond the Kuban, returned and combatted the Gauls near the 
Pontus, the Latinized Decians, the Greek Macedonians, Thes- 
saliahs, the Suevi themselves, and other nations of varioa^ 
dialects and races. Many of these were incorporated wttk 
them, and necessarily contributed to adulterate their Ian- 
Iguage. 

I shalipursue this subject no further, since I trust that the^ 
few hints will be sufficient to show with what limitations W6 
<mght'to adopt the appellation of original, as applied to these 
ianguttges. However, before I conclude this part of my sub^- 
ieet, 1 ought to call your attention to the affinity which thes<^ 
faiieuag;e8 bear to the Greek and Latin, in both of which we 
find many words of Teutonic origin, or, at least, similar to 
•those found in the languages of that denomination. I, of 
cow^e; do not allude to such words as were tiubsequenttV 
adopted firom them by the Teutonic xiations, at the time when 
tkey embraced* the civilisation and literature of Greeoe *and 
B'^me : I mean sueh at nations must have used a$ soon as they 
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entered into a state of society, and which they had neither time 
nor opportunity to borrow iVom 8tran<^ers ; such as the verbs 
to be and to have^ the appellations of different parts of the body^ 
the personal pronouns, numbers, &c. : these, with very slight 
variations and exceptions, are common to both the languages 
named, and the Teutonic dialects. I must further observe, 
that these dialects also bear a very striking affinity to the Sar- 
roatian or Slavonic languages, spoken by people descended 
from the ancient Thracians and Scythians. 

Indeed, according to SchlQtzer, there is no moire difference 
between the language in the earlier chronicles of Russia and 
Sclavonia, and the earliest records of the German language, 
than there is between the present High and Low German, or» 
to be more intelligible, the English and the Scotch dialectsL^ 
This seems at once to indicate a community of descent oi 
almost all the European, and many of the Asiatic nations, 
however different in outward appearance ; and is a grand step 
towards a historical demonstration of the common origin of 
mankind. I must, however, in fairness add, that, to produce 
this, many difficulties are yet to be overcome ; since, however 
extensive the branch of language under our consideration may 
be, there are many others, and some of them also very exten« 
sive, which, as far as they have yet been examined and under- 
stood, could not be discovered to bear any affinity to it, except 
in a few detached words. Mr. Klaproth, in his late work 
called Asia Poliglotta, describes no less than twenty-one such 
branches in Asia alone, besides the Indo-Germanic* 

But, to return from the field of conjecture, allow me now 
to describe the principal characteristics by which the Teutonic 
languages are distinguished. They are as follows : — First, 
They now contain few monosyllabic words, yet almost all 
their terms are composed of monoByllables> most of which may 
be traced to their primitive signification. 

Secondly, These primitives are not very numerous ; but, by 
means of joining one or several words together, or prefixing or 
•affixing to them certain particles of a clear, decisive significa- 
tion, there is not a term in the language of feeling or intellect, 
which either is not, or, at least, might not be, expressed in 
4hem, so as to be understood by any native of the humblest 
capacity. This is an advantage, in which some of them surpass 
even tlie Greek, in which language the compound words are 
not always as clear and precise. 

Thirdly, The principal accent, with very few excep- 
tions, falls on the root of the word, whether the syllable 
be long or short ; and a secondary accent on those particles 
by which the word is modified. This is a peculiar charac- 
teristic of original languages, and which also distinguishes^ 
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to a great extent, the Greek. It gives a certain rationality 
and importance to speech, in which derived languages are ge- 
nerally deficient ; because^ losing sight of the roots which they 
have received from others, they either regard only the length 
and shortness of syllables, or they throw the accent on that 
part of the word which distinguishes it as their peculiar pro- 
perty, because it is of their own creation, but which in itself 
is of secondary importance, viz. the termination. Thence also 
the difference in the versi&cation, between the Teutonic and 
the Southern and Western languages of Europe, by which the 
former weigh their syllables, and the latter measure them. 
As a balance, however, against these advantages, I must state 
that in sound they are not harmonious, for hissing or guttural 
letters, or both, prevail in all of them in a greater or less de- 
^gree, and several harsh consonants frequently occur together, 
without the softening intervention or termination of a vowel. 
These are defects of which the German and Dutch partake 
more than their northern sisters. 

Fourthly, The substantives have three genders, except in 
the Danish, which has only two, a personal and neuter. But, 
with the exception of the English, in which the idea of gender 
is rationally preserved, the additional gender is, as in Latin 
and Greek, only an additional difficulty. In declension, they 
are far inferior to the Greek and Latin, as they distinguish 
only the genitive ; except in German, in which two, and 
sometimes three, cases are characterised by terminations. The 
defect, however, is supplied by prepositions or declinable pro- 
nouns and articles ; the latter of which, in some of these lan- 
guages, also point out the gender. 

Fifthly, The adjectives are frequently undeclined, but their 
comparison is mostly formed in the word itself by additional 
letters. 

Sixthly, The conjugation is also very Imperfect. The Scan- 
dinavian branch of these languages distin^^uishes the passive 
voice by terminations; in the other, that voice is formed by an 
auxiliary verb. They have generally the four usual moods, 
but only two tenses, the present and past ; all the others are 
formed by the auxiliaries, to be, to have^ to become, shall, will, 
ptay, musL 

Seven thly» Thev are also deficient in participles, and their 
use is much limited, except perhaps in English. 

Eighthly, They have but one regular conjugation^ though a 
great number of irregular verbs. 

' Ninthly, A great difficulty also occurs in some of them, by 
the transposition of particles with which verti^ are compound- 
eel to the end of the sentence. \ 

'J'enthly, A still greater difficulty is found in' Dutpfe and 
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^S!S6 Oil the demonic LmgmgeB widtAterhm^e. 

Oerttian/by M ftrtifieinl arrttngemelir ctf word^'iwWeli, 

although favourable to energy of expresMon, w in vMay re- 

is^ectsr i^trictittg, ind at first ratber embarradsing, td fo- 

"iteigtier*;' •• * *■ • .,..»,. 

• This ^tKest ttaces of Teutonic dialeets, we find in ike 

*'i^iks of the Greeks and Romans ; in the names of per^dns, 

'^rtation^, toU^s, rivers, countries, titles, warlike inttrMients : 

^ of t;ours€i in a mutilated state, partly •ocea«ioned by the tkre^ 

'lessness of the transcribers, and still more by die intmflSciieticy 

' of their alphabets to convej the rude and complicated eouncb 

'of sstage languages; a difficulty constantly e:xperienced by 

modern travellers and voyagers. Yet even in those We diseo- 

.ver roots, many of which have been preserved in one dialect or 

other even to the present day. 

The Goths were the first Teutonic race who reduced their 
dialect to writing, and they are the only Teutonic nation Tidid 
have left us any ocHinected document of their early language 
(Hievious to the ninth century. For, as to the Runic inscrip- 
tidfis which have been found in the northern countries, they 
have not yet been read ; and, if they ever should, they are too 
limited to furnish moi*e than a few words or sentences. The 
Gothic document referred to is of the fourth century, and iion^ 
sists of several portions of a translation of the Bible by the 
Bfehop Ulphilas. It was done in MaBso-Gothic, and the wiMrk 
"would be invaluable to the linguist, had the bishop been' a 
better translator ; but, unfortunately, he followed every where 
his text so closely, that he evidently violated the genius 
* of his own language ; so that we can form no fair opinioii 
respecting its construction. . One short example will prove the 
justice bf this remark. The two first lines of tb^ Lord's 
.Prayer run thus — AUa tm^ar (father onr) thuin hirmnam (tlrav 
in heaven) whtinai hamo thein (be sanctified name thy). Here 
every one will recognise the Greek or Latin from which the 
author made his translation ; such elipses, and such transpo- 
sitions, being contrary to the idiom of all the other Teutonic, 
dialects with which we have become acqtiainted. The declen- 
sions in this are more perfect than in any other Teutonic dia- 
lect : for instance^ to recur to the above specimen, himmam is 
the dative plural of himinsj heaven ; in German, hiwtmel: k 
makes in the singular, himtns^ himinis, himina, himiriy and in 
the plural, himinosj himine^ himinam, himinans. Whether the 
Gotns possessed these terminations originally, or whether 
they formed them in imitation of the Latin during their resi- 
dence in Dacia, I must leave undetermined. 

It is probable that the Goths had madesome further progress 
in literature ; but, if so, the monuments i»f it perished with the 
nation itself. It is, indeed, 9aid, that some Gothic songs have 
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teen pretarved in Spaio^ but I am not >ware that they have 
ever been published. 

. From the time of the destruction of the Goths, till Charle- 
magne restored the throne of the western empire, we find no 
irace of literature among the Teutonic nations in any of their 
settlements. This was the real age of darkness; barbarism 
find desolation had then overspread the earth, and the little 
learning that remained in the western world was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the monasteries, especially those of Scotland 
and Ireland ; and that little was in the Latin language. From 
those countries the Christian religion, and with it the first 
elements oC civilization^ were brought into the woods of Ger? 
ipany, and the desolated plains of France. 

The missionaries found the nations there still jfbnd of their 
ancient and rude songs of war and love, and of the heroic deeds 
of their ancestors. The good fathers thought them an impe- 
diment to the salvation of their new flocks; and with great 
self-denial, (for even Bishop Ottfried yet complains of the dif- 
ficulty of reducing their harsh sounds to w;:itingO set about 
rhyming for them the Psalms, and other parts of Scripture. 
By this they hoped to wean them from the profane songs, 
wnich gave their pastors so much scandal. But it does not 
seem that these new songs succeeded in expelling their predeces- 
sors, although they contributed to impart greater flexibility to 
the language, and making the national poetry gradually assume 
some polish. So much was this improved, that Charlemagne 
thought their songs worthy of being preserved. He ordered 
them to be written in the dialect of his nation, the Frank, to- 
gether with the old laws and customs then in existence : he also 
established schools, in which he wished the national language 
to be taught according to the grammatical principles he had 
himself promulgated. But the language for which this great 
lsiM>uarch had takOA such great pains, perished soon after him. 
In France it was amalgamated with the provincial Latin then 
spoken by the nation under the sway of the Franks ; and in 
(brermany it was mixed with the dialects of the Allemanni and 
Saxons, and laid the foundation for the High German, which 
lias since become the literary language of the country. Charle- 
inagne's collection of ancient Germanic songs, which, no 
doubt, were of great historical value, has been lost; and no- 
thing is left of the language of the Franks that deserves the 
name of literature, except a few poems, two of which are of 
9uch excellence, that we may justly infer from them that the 
Franks had made considerable progress in the poetical art, and 
that their previous productions must have been numerous. 
These poems are, a hymn on the victory of King Lewis III. 
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over the Normans in 883, and a panegyric on the Bishop 
Anno, who died in the year 1075. 

It is undoubtedly a great loss to literature, that the develop- 
ment of a lanffuage, ivhose first essays Ijad been so promising, 
should never have taken place. However, the literary impulse 
thus ^iven in Germany, never entirely lost its effects. Fronts 
that time, attempts at writing were made in almost all the dia** 
lects of the country. The subsequent foundation of chivalry^ 
and the universal propagation of the taste for minstrelsy, aid^ 
that impulse powerfully, and the German minnesingers^ espe- 
cially tnose of Suabia, who wrote in the southern dialect, re- 
mained little behind their first masters, the t rou veresof Pro vence. 
They flourished particularly during the ISth century, long 
before England had its Chaucer; and in the same proportion 
^& the verses of this poet were harsh and unpolished, those of 
the German poets possessed a harmony and delicacy both of 
^anfi^uage and feeling, which was but too soon lost in the dogw 
grel lines of the later Meister singers.* The prose of that 

C$riod» however, was still harsh and uncouth, and mixed with 
tinisms, and other exotics, with which i^orant monks, and 
especially foreign missionaries, corrupted its purity^ 

Minstrelsy sank with chivalry ; ana the verses of subsequent 
rhymsters were as unlike their prototypes as the rude country- 
gentleman, or the half^civilized courtiers, were unlike the 
elegant knights of preceding ages. The fate of the prose was 
even worse, and the revival of letters tended rather to deterio- 
rate than to improve it. For few, who pretended to the name 
of scholars, would then consent to write in their native lan- 
guage ; and, if they did so, it was with so much felse taste, and 
so many conceits, that they make us regret the artless, although 
barbarous style, of the ancient translators of Scripture, and 
chroniclers. 

Luther became the father of the high-German lan^age; 
and he may be considered, in this point of view, as the Dante 
of Germany. Born and bred in tJpper Saxony, the language 
of which province had been formed by a mixture of all the 
other principal dialects of the country, he seized upon it with 
a power ana mastery of which none but a mind like his was 
capable. Ijnto this language he translated the Bible, and in it he 
wrote his other numerous works ; and being assisted in his ereaC 
undertaking chiefly by his countrymen, or such as had lieen 
educated at Witteml>erg with him, their style of language 
obtained such an influence throughout the country, thaf^ to this 

* It was daring Uiat century, that the ancient song of the Niebtungen, 
so rich in historical facts, was ro- composed, and the Book of Heroes, and the 
Sook of Fools, powerfully descriptive of times and manners, were written. 
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dMy,^itIiad i^tttkiiiM'ilKi'MindaM fo^^ MtMfffiMttsfifi'Tiif 
high-German is the language y>f'ib«'ig6ilWi,ukfadi|M(>'sdiMlf 
ofall Germany i altbdttgtr, aa-itreV^ ^liel'^«)^m^{itfi^ dia- 
lects spoken there areistill Very numetyi^^ .f-. u:un/ii b'^o Jnoni 
It was. however, not tiiHhe latter p^6P(b^ Mdr^fe^ii^a 
that the languas^e was brought to ittf p^§^Hl'^r«§dl{m'|$ MW 
that it took its station among th^* Hi^ratfntii^tgmMis^'W 
Europe. Till then, such German author^'fts 'g^^mi^^ft^ 
read, such as Leibtattz^ Ket)ler, Atid otlf^ra, Mbdtl^Wt^le^ftp 
Latin, and the rest, servile transhitor^ or iin[lat(i^!/0f MA> 
French, gallicised the language to sttch^n-^M^Wf^Yibali? 
many years will yet be reauired before their 'MMiieaf'^li^ 
be entirely expelled.*" It was Haller, Bodttoer, aiid!l61^6sli^. 
who gave a new impulse to the German language 'KM KteHlM 
ture. The works of Milton, Shakspeare, Baim.i^kii* 
other immortal Britons, tangtit them the gIreM lessoil^^ Imt f^ 
literature of a nation can never be emtnent, unflei9d*it#lifClM^ 
pursued their own independent career; Th^y dM- 9^/ ^M 
v.ere followed by a gallaxy of great niattiesr, #fir^^ iAd^^ 
Europe has already acknowledged. Of thesis; Wil^^i!M$/ 
H^essing, Herder, Schiller, Fichte, Mendelsohn, K&titjI^Utltif,^ 
and many others, rank among the first of poets, critics, 'j^ili/so- 
phers, and historians.f My limits will not noW allow^*fM^^ffa^ 
enter into details ; but I may add, that whoever wish^'l^¥^ftA 
^oets of deep feeling and sublime inceptions. philosUptM^ 
irho have sought truth with enlightenea minos and srotfin^ 
hearts, historians of d^p research and discriminating;' ^e/ 
lenities of great learning ahd unfevassed judgment; 'whbevdp 
seeks instruction in chemistry, mineralo^, astronomy, andtM^ 
terrible but indispensible art of war; wiU find hitt»elf amply, 
rewarded in studying the Gemmn languirge« 

^ Tbis miy be done by means of coinpoaod words io the manner I have ' 
described above ; and which is also practised, not only in Germany, but also 
in Holland, Pemnark, and Sweden. But there is one species of foreign in« 
Bncnce which has been exercised on all tlie Teutonic languages, of which they 
can, and perhaps ought, never to rid themselves, viz. the numerous Greek* 
Liatki, and French forms of expression, and words literally translated, with 
which they have been filled, from the period of the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them, down to the most recent time. 

t The German literature has been charged in this country with two 
things, — sentimentality, and immorality. To the first of these ohargea I 
plead guilty^ as I confess that there was actually a period in our literature 
when this was the besetting sin of most of our authors, but that time has 
happily past away. The second charge, however, I entirely deny, unless 
one were to establish the monstrous doctrine, that the error of one or two 
writers, at one time, of too much celebrity, sliall be visited upon a whole 
natitm ; and I tfust that, if German literature shall be more known in Eng- 
iand| this hasty charge will be completely withdrawn. 
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* I haye been rather diffuse in the history of this language^ 
not from a silly vanity because it is that of my own country, 
but because German literature actually ranks first among that 
of the Teutonic nations of the Continent ; and because, through 
i^, the language has had a powerful influence on the lan- 

S sages and literature of the other nations of the same rac^e. 
ut, above all, because the history of one is, with little excep- 
ti<m, that of the others; a circumstance which will allow me to 
be very brief in their description, and to touch only on such 
topics as will give variety to my subject. 

The Dutch is both in words and structure very much like 
the Grerman, especially the low-German, although it also 
^^esembles the southern Teutonic dialects, by the deepness and 
frequency of its guttural sounds, and its long drawling vowels, 
which render a rapid enunciation almost impossible. Yet^ not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, it is a powerfully energetic 
language^ and well suited for poetry. Voltaire has called it a 
mixture of bad German, with' a large proportion of French^ an 
assertion as ridiculous as it is false. 

, For^ in the first place, the Dutch having always been politi- 
cally ^eparated from the Germans, and their dialect having 
been written as early as the eleventh century, would undoubt- 
edly have as great a right to call the German bad Dutch, as 
any one to call their language bad German ; and, in the second, 
their language contains no more French, words, than bad taste 
has intrc^uced into the German, Danish, and Swedish. He- 
^ides, the fitness of their language for making compound worcls 
enables them with equal facility to get rid of them. The Dutch 
have had many men great in the arts and sciences, but the 
latter left almost all their works in Latin. Their, literature, 
properly speaking, only began about the year 1780, and was 
chiefly produced by an honourable jealousy of the Germans. 
Since that time they have had, and have siill, a great number 
df distinguished writer^, especially poets. =Of several of these, 
Mr. Bowring has^ lately given some well translated specimens.. 
V A peculiar branch of the Teutonic languages is tne Scandi- 
navian, or Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic. In speaking of 
the characteristics of those languages generally, I mentioiouBd a 
few peculiarities of this branch, it is distinguished by several 
XOX^tQ^ but, for the present, 1 shall pass them over. Those 
northern countries were inhabited at a very e^rly period by a 
people called Scandinavians, who were, no doubt, divided into 
many tribes, speaking difierent dialects ; for, the more nations 
are uncivilized, thfe more dialects abound among them, it is 
Sjipposed, that their lauguafi;e was originally of the northern 
blanch, but that it was considerably adulterated by the irrup- 
tion of the Herulif nto Norway, and of the Goths into Sweden ; 
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In the latter counUy, tbe dialect of Gothland actually ap« 
ppoaches IIm southern branch more than it does the northern^ 
•Their kutgoages must also have reeeived a considerable ad-" 
mixtnre from their neishbours the Finlanders and Sarmatiaosi 
of which they bear evident marks. But, with all this, th^ 
nre expressive, ene^tic, and softened by numerous vowel* 
terminations. The Suindinavian scalds, or historical poet^ or 
fliinstrels^ are of a very ancient ori^n, and poems are preserved 
of them which are referred to the eighth.century. These poems 
are, no doubt, valuable as ancient monuments of a rude art, a^^ 
of- a highly poetical mythology; but I doubt whether they^v 
deserve timt credit which native historians seem inclined to 
bestow on the pretended fiicts they record, especially those of 
more recent date, in which it is evident that circumstances and 
poetical narratives of different times and different countries are 
incorporated, and attributed to northern heroes. Such sub* 
jeets were readily gathered by the Danes and Normans in their 
frequent southern excursions, from which many returned ta^ 
their native shores, and were employed by the poets for th^ 
amusement of their lieffe lords. 

' Of all the nations of Eurc^, none entered more fully into 
the spirit « of chivalry, and di^layed it with more vigour and 
beauty, than the Normans. It is therefore not surjprising 
that chivabrons poetry found no where more enthusiastic vota* 
ries, and more acealous cultivators, than in Scandinavia. From 
that period, too, many precious remains have been preserved, 
especially in Iceland, which also possesses tbe roost ancient 
poetical traditions of the north. This cold secluded island was 
peopled l^ fugitive Norwegians in the year 873. Necessity, 
ttnd afterwards choice, made its inhabitants visit almost all the 
fiuropean countries, as merchants or curious travellers. 
TJbence they returned home, carrying with them the profits of 
their trade, but more frequently the knowledge of the people 
tbey had seen. The Icelanders wrote on various subjects in 
tolerably good prose ; but their great strength was in poetry of 
the romantic kind, the subjects of which they had inherited 
from their ancestors, or collected in their travels. In the year 
1261 they were subjugated by Norway, a circumstance which 
had but little influence on their literary pursuits. But in the 
year 1348 an English vessel introduced the plague into the 
island ; in two years time the greater part of the inhabitants 
were swept away, and the few who remained had lost all spirit 
of enterprise and activity. They sank into idleness and sloth, 
in which their descendants have ever since remained. 

In Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, poetry sank with chi- 
V4ilry, and the learning which therj^, as almost every where 
else, took its place during the llth /[^ntury, ^was pf that pe^ 
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dantic cast which partook of no characteristic of the nations to 
^ which it belongea^ nor did it produce any general effect on 
their civilisation. Ever since the time of the thirty years' war, 
in which the Swedes in particular played so great a'part, the 
Scandinavian people looked to Germany for their model in 
literature. For a long time they did little more than translate 
German works^ by which their languages have been considera- 
bly influenced. About the same peri^ with the Dutch they 
began to cultivate a literature oi their own^ and several re- 
spectable historians, critics, and poets, have rewarded their 
laudable attempt. Sweden is particularly distinguished for 
the archeological labours of its antiquarians, which deserve to 
be better known here. Denmark is justly proud of her histo- 
rian Niebuhr, and her poet Oehlensehlager. Norway has so 
long followed the destinies of the latter country, that Danish 
is its national language, and if it has contributed any portion 
to modern literature, it is merged in that of the Danes. 

England is one of the first nations of modern Europe that 
fitted their languages for literature, and of whose early authors, 
some still shine among the patterns of classic perfection. Yet 
there is perhaps no other whose language has undergone so 
many changes, and suffered so much mixture before it emerged 
in its present perfection. The Saxons and Angles, who con- 
quered it from the Britons, spoke dialects very nearly allied to 
one another, as well as to the Danish ; with which they seem to 
have easily combined after the settlement of the Danes in the 
north of England. At the same time they must have had great 
similarity with the language of the Franks ; for we are informcKl 
that the missionaries whom St. Augustin sent from Italy to Eng- 
land, for the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, were enjoined to 
take a Frank interpreter with them from Gaul ; and if, on the 
other hand, we see at a subsequent period English missionaries 
going to Scandinavia without any interpreter at all, we have evi- 
dent proo& of the closeness of affinity reigning between all those 
languages at that time. There are few remains of the first 
period of the Anglo-Saxon language. Those of the second, 
viz. subsequently to its mixture with the Danish, till the con- 
quest, are numerous, and are almost the only sources from 
which, till now, English lexicographers have attempted to ex- 
plain the Teutonic part of the lanfi:uage of this country. 

The Anglo-Saxon began to decline from the time of Edward 
the Confessor, by the education of English youths in France, 
which indeed had been the practice for several previous cen- 
turies, but principally by the introduction of many Norman 
officers and nobles at the court of that prince. The language 
received its death-blow at the conquest ; and every vestige of 
it would have been suppressed^ and the corrupt Norman French 
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established in its place, had not the people clung^ to this inhe« 
ritance of their ancestors with unaaunted perseverante. It 
suffered in the strug&^le, and nearly three- fourths of its words 
were supplanted by Norman and Latin terms ; but it neverthe* 
]ess came forth victorious, and still retains in the whole of its 
character the impress of its Teutonic orig^in. Shakespeare 
and Spencer have wisely preserved it in this character. Bat 
Milton, and afterwards Johnson, have latinized it so much; 
the age of Dryden added so many new French terms and 
formsto it, and the present generation seems so fond of in- 
creasing; them, th^t there is great fear of that character being 
gradually obliterated. Some persons attached to the classic 
harmony of Latin words, or the fashionable elegance of French 
phrases, may consider this an advantage ; but let them remem* 
l)er that, if the English loses its Teutonic character, it will 
only gain that of a patchwork language, without any decisive 
characteristic about it. 

Of the rise and progress of English literature, I need not 
speak to an enlightened English assembly ; they must all know 
that there is not a branch in belles-lettres, or sciences, in 
which British bards and British scholars have not rendered 
themselves and their nation illustrious. 

We need not enter into particulars respecting the dialects of 
the Scotch lowlands; they aire, like those of the different 
counties of England, mere dialects, without a sufficient litera* 
ture to raise any of them to the dignity of a language. 

With these few and desultory observations, I beg to con* 
elude this lecture on a subject, which to exhaust would re- 
quire greater abilities than I can command. My object 
was to call the attention of those who would honour me with 
their presence, to languages which form the basis of their own, 
and to a literature which is but very imperfectly known in 
this country, rather than to instruct them in those subjects. If 
I have succeeded in this, I shall consider my humble e£brt» 
amply rewarded. 

SONG. 

Ah ! why should care the brow o'ercast ; •] 

When natare gaily smiles around ? 
Why should the thought of tempests past, 

Dim the bright sun that gilds the ground ? 

Then come light heart and joyous eye. 
And tinge each day with brighter beam ; 

Come evening with gay revelry. 
And night with every joyous dream. 
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ON THE 



IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY,. 
AS APPLICABLE TO EDUCATION. 

Phrbnoixioy possesses many advantages over the preeeding 
systems of Mental Philosophy. Even if dependence could not 
I>e placed with sufficient certaintr on the external manifesto^ 
tions of character, — if thecraniological branch of thesci^ic^e 
were liable to the disadvantage, when practised by inexperi* 
eaced persons, of leading to occasional error, (partionliurly in 
its minute details,) still the system when limited to the brais 
alone, without reference to the effect of its action on the 
cranium, far surpasses any prior metaphysical system, in the 
clearness and precision with which it Is capable of explainiog 
and accounting for the complicated phenomena of mind. As 
a mere instrument of language, — as a vocabulary or colleotiott 
of terms, by which we are enabled to explain *the varieties of 
thou^t,— it is of invaluable importance. But it is capable of 
application not only to the abstract nature of the facaltiefi^ 
but to their practical use and individual improvement. 

As one test of the improvement whien Phrenology has 
efiected> we may apply its principles to the old question s^ 
long and so frequently mooted amongst metaphysicians, on the 
source of genius,— a question on which one class of reasoners 
maintain that it is dependent on nature alone, and another on 
education and circumstances. I f Phrenologjr cannot determine^ 
the point, it certainly affords a nearer solution than has he&^ 
given on any other principles. 

The mode by which a Phrenologist endeavours to 4lisciiG» 
such a question, is by the application of one of its first aaA 
most important principles, — namely, that themiadactsl^a- 
plurality ^organSy and not by a single, one, and that it caimot 
act without them. Genius is said to be ^' a mind. of large ^#h 
neral power applied in apartioular direction." This definitiw 
has rarely satisfied the metaphysicians, and indeed leaves- th& 
subject nearly in the same state of darkness in which it fonnd- 
it. We desire ;tokn6w the elements of genius, and are toldy 
in effect, that it is *^ power" of a particular kind ; and the states* 
ment allows us to infer, that this power may be applied tin 
any direction : il does not limit the application ; and, for auglit> 
that appears, this '' large general power" might *be eooaltf'- 
successiul in.philosopbieal, in poetical, or in oratorical pnr-t 
suits. ; 

Now, although the Phrenologist leaves untouched the qae»*« 
tion of the nature or essence pf the thinking principle, in itsab- 
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Btract state ; yet he demonstrates that all persons of large 
general power of mind are not capable of displaying different 
species of genius. In truth, this term *^ general power*' re- 
quires to be limited and explained. The existence of the 
I)ower in any degree can only be known by particular roani«* 
Rations. Gieheraji is here opposed to particular, and it 
might be supposed that the definition meant a mind which had 
displayed, or was capable of displaying, power of various* 
kinds, (without which the existence of power in general could 
not be assumed,) and then that this various kind of power wa9 
applied in a particular direction which constituted *^ genius/* 
In other words, that the separate powers became absorbed in 
one, and, in fact, that at length a part included the whole. 

To determine the question, so far as it can be determined, 
we should require to know the nature of the subject on which 
the genius had been manifested. If the answer were ^< genius 
in the fine arts," this would not alone be sufficient; for the 
qualities,upon phrenological principles, which indicate poetical 
power, vary in some of the combinations, from those which ma-* 
nifest musical or oratorical power; so that Ve conclude ge- 
nius, in its highest state, to be liot any one general power par- 
ticularly applied ; but to be the united power of several fii-t 
cuities peculiarly adapted to the subject on which they are ex-^ * 
crcised. And we conceive that in producing this united result, 
and effecting the combinations by which it is accomplished; 
much depends on education and circumstances. 

After ascertaining on phrenological principles the separate 
qualities which must unite together in producing a work of 
genius, the phrenologist is enabled to concentrate hi» attend 
tion ; to avoid all waste of strength on objects not e^nnected 
witKthe chief design; and, by this» concentration of means and 
purposes, to reach a higher order of genius than could have 
been obtained by vague and divided' efforts. 

We come, then, to the question,. cdUnected with the present 
paper : is thi^state of excellence, or pre-eminent ability, 
which bears the name of genius, the result of education ^nd 
circumstances, or of nature? and we ai\^wer not empirically,, 
or after the manner of those who apply one fio^trum to alt 
diseases, — we say, ^'examine each particular case, and the state 
and degree in which each faculty is possessed.'' . * 

Excellence is of various kinds, and certain combinations 
of faculties are necessary for the attainment of eminence 
in particular subjects. Nature suppli^, *as it were, the 
raw materials whidi education manufactures, .and applies to 
their appropriate purpose. The power in its scattered ele- 
ments is a natural, endowment, but it is wasted and useless, 
unless brought into a state of combination, , * -^ % 
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We claiin,'HI}^refore, as die merit of phrenology, tbat it as* 
certains the pf&cise qualities or elements of each kmd of excel* 
lence, and thus enables us to direct our attention to the culture 
and encouragement of those qualities alone which are essential 
to the object in view. 

Another important principle is that the or^ns by constant 
exercise may be greatly enlarged, till the decline of life, if not 
considerably beyond it : this was formerly a conjecture, but 
18 now an established fact. Several instances have been 
observed of the actual increase of particular portions of the 
cranium, in precise correspondence with the development 
of the faculties. It remains only that the observations be 
extended to the ascertainment of the particular period of life, 
when thb increase of cerebral manifestation ceases. Of 
course no exact age can he fixed which will be applicable to 
every individual ; for the ductility and energy of some, differ 
considerably from the general standard, but it is probable 
that a rule may be discovered which, though not universally 
true, may be generally so. 

Again, it is most essential to recollect, that the restraint of 
some of the organs is nearly as necessary (if not wholly so,) 
towards the improvement of the higher faculties, as the ex- 
ercise of the peculiar organs of those faculties. Although the 
mind is composed of various power^ and propensities, it 
cannot exercise them all at one time, nor in the same degree. 
A few of them, which are of a congenial nature, can alone be 
exerted in unison. A full development of the propensities is an 
advantage rather than the contrary, when the superior in- 
tellectual powers^ and sentiments are possessed in a still larger 
degree; but there is this important distinction to be observed, 
that the propensities and lower sentiments require no stimulus 
or assistance in their growth, for they will be naturally pre- 
sented with abundant objects of excitement ; whilst the in- 
tellect and superior sentiments, to be fully manifested, should be 
unsparingly exercised. 

It will elucidate the subject, and, I trust, not be unin- 
teresting, to take a general glance of the effect of education, 
as perceived in the progress of nations. This effect is per- 
ceivable in their physical, as well as in their moral and intel- 
lectual improvement ; the whole of the human constituti<» i^ 
indeed, in this respect, perfectly harmonious ; the mind «m 
the organization by which it acts, keep equal pace. The ne* 
groes, and the tribes which, like them, rapk the lowest im 
mental endowments, present a form of head precisely accordrat 
with the established principles of phrenology : they are fuU«r 
large in most of the propensities; moderate in the higher aeati- 
ments ; and small in the superior faculties ; deficient also ia tbe 
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iil«feof 86ni6 erf tite lower intellectual powets on which skill 
atid dettef ity in the execution of several of the arts depend. 
TIfus they arfe not only deficient in those improvements which 
•de^nd on the philosophical or reflecting powers, but even in 
the structure of their habitations and the manufacture of their 
ihif^emeiTts, in which their natural wants might be expected to 
stimulate exertion- x ' 

We perceive, also, that those limited qualities of the mind^ 
'wMdi are possessed in the early career of nations, are greatly 
H(5Uanged ad' they become educated and civilized. They are, at 
firsts distinguished fbr wildness of imagination, and excess of 
^Ji^eddtity. In the opposite extreme, we observe a very di- 
"tcfitirkli&SL state of the imagination, and very weak faith ; the 
fe^cy is sobdued, enthusiasm is diminished, and men become 
IttpW'mattet of fkct. Their absurdities are corrected by ex- 
|>eifenee ; tnt, ever yerging to extremes, they pass from be- 
lie^n^ too rahachjto believing too little, and expect mathemati- 
cal deMbnstrafion on moral subjects, and the same principles 
.to prevail in the metaphysical as in the physical world. 
* ' It is material* to consider the effect of education on successive 
^^es. The character of a nation from its low state of in- 
wlectual power, and the difficulty even of commencing a pro- 
ves? of mental instruction, may undergo no favourable change^ 
i6f a perceptible kind, for a long period ; but, though the organs 
iM^^mlill*, they are not absolutely wan'ting, and are capable of 
l^c^mng'sbme' impredston. It is difficult to say, — indeed we 
%*e scarcely warranted in saying, that a race of human beings^ 
rf<^ higheV than the' negro in the scale of intellect, cannot 
ftttain, even during a single age, considerable proficiency in 
*(h& lib^al arts ; the depth of their capacity has never yet 
%een fairly ascertained ; the faculties, in the degree in which 
'ttiey are possessed, have not been exercised ; and, what is still 
more important, they have not been stimulated to the cultiva- 
iSdn of the higher sentiments, the employment of which would 
so advantageously withdraw them from animal pursuits, and 
-flkf indulgence or the grosser passions. 

t^'^Bttt, if we concede that, amid so many disadvantages, 
'iWif llttte'can be effected in one generation; still some effect 
-"kfiiM W(^e*sarHy be produced. The next generation win be 
^^klPithproved, although the degree may not be conspicuous; 
WM,*W*c(nnniencement once made, the progress will be accele- 
TfWtOT^fc fat^^Hiore than an equal degree in each succeeding 
•!g€?;^"^PIie*i3iildren partake of the qualities of the parents; 
VWflfifiMfemenrtat which the latter arrive, will be transmitted, 
lrfi#^t^e^]gett€M,tion will commence where its predecessor ter- 
iffffiHtra* - 
****J<M#ittetandlng the extraordinary variety which appears 
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among different parts of the human race* there is, inde- 
pendently of the sacred history, no reason to conclude that 
there is more than one species. We may class them into va* 
rieties,andforga certain characteristic distinctions, founded upon 
their present appearance ; but their propensities, sentiments^ 
and faculties, are of one. general kind, and differ &om each 
other only in degree, and not in nature. 

Allow-ing, then, the human race to possess one common 
origin, it may be inferred that, education has alone produced 
the differences which exist among the various nations and 
tribes of which it is composed. !N o other cause can reasonably 
be imagined; and^ as we have abundant evidence of its 
^fficacy, even in the history of our own country, when ive com- 
pare its present intellectual condition with its state not only 
before the invasion of the Romans, but before the revival of 
letters, the invention of printing, the extension 4)f commerce, 
and the reformations which followed ; so we may infer that 
when those rude nations which have hitherto been denied the 
benefits of education, shall have received, like Europe, the ad- 
vantage of ages of instruction, a similar degree of improvement 
may reasonably be expected. 

Passing from this eeneral view of the subject, we proceed to 
examine particular classes of the faculties, which are more or^ 
less susceptible of education. 

There is one class of faculties, and consequently the 
organs connected with them, that requires external objects and. 
artificial excitements to induce their exercise. And there is 
another class which requires this external aid in, compara- 
tively, a very small. degree. 

The former are, generally i^pealiing, the preceptive or 
*^ knowing'' faculties. They are, in truth, destined chiefly, if 
Bot entirely, to receive the imjpressions conveyed by the senses 
of external objects, whether x>f form, colour, or sound. 

Education may be considered .as natural or artificial. The 
one as that whicn would be supplied in the ordinary course of 
nature, and the other as the means which are used by instruct- 
ors to accelerate or enlarge the development of the faculty. 
One of the most striking applications of artificial education is 
to that of language. The memory of words has been carried 
to greater perfection than any other endowment of the mind^ 
and the reason is plain, — it has been more exercised than any 
other. It is a faculty which is more generally possessed, and 
is probably capable of receiving more aid from constant exer- 
cise than any other. It is capable also of being associated 
with other powers, and of receiving assistance from them* 
'iThus language, if written, is impressed on the memory, as well 
by the signification of its terms, as the character in which it is 
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inscribed. Here the org;an of form is employed^ and we recol* 
lect the succession of passages by the place they occupy on the 
page. Thus locality lends its assistance. If the langua^ be 
spoken, the sound impresses itself; it is agreeable or disa^ee* 
able; it possesses various qualities which are appreciated 
by suitable organs, and imitation assists in re-producing 
them. 

It is well known, also, that most persons recollect poetical 
language much better than that which is prosaic, and poetry is 
repeated with various degrees of facility by diflTerent persons. 
This obviously arises from the dissimilarity of the degrees in 
which ideality is developed. So the recurrence of rhyme is 
sometimes better remembered than blank verse, on account of 
the assistance afforded by the organ attune; and thus the facility 
with which metrical and romantic composition is acquired by 
those who possess the appropriate organization in a high 
degree, is perfectly astonishing to those in whom it is deficient* 

The memory of events or facts, and that of objects or indioi* 
duals, as well as of words, require, also, and are capable, in 
general, of great cultivation. Unlike the reflecting powers of 
the mind, these " knowing" faculties must be presented with 
the occurrences and the existences which it is their nature to 
underatand, before they can be exercised ; and, for this reason, 
they are peculiarly within the sphere of education. Con- 
structiveness, locality, and other powers of the humbler order 
of intellect, are in the same manner dependent on external 
objects, and can only be exercised and perfected by them. 

The portion of mind here referred to, accords with the phi- 
losophical doctrines of Locke. It is like the sheet of paper^ 
blank in its nature, but capable of receiving the impressions 
which are conveyed by the senses, and marked upon it. The 
simile, therefore, of that distinguished metaphysician, is highly 
just and appropriate, so far as regards the lower intellectual 
faculties, the perceptive, or those which receive, and in di& 
ferent degrees retain, the ideas communicated by external 
objects. But, it will be found, that this notion of Locke can* 
not be maintained in a more comprehensive sense as applicable 
to the entire intellect, for there are many thoughts not in the 
least derived from' objects of sense. 

But, whilst the knowing faculties are thus entirely depend* 
ent on the objects presented by the senses, on the other nand, 
the reflecting powers and ideality are capable of considerable 
exercise, independently of external excitement or education. 
It is true, they must possess materials for their operation ; and, 
accordins^^ to the extent and accuracy of the foundation, will be 
the stability of the intellectual structure. Still ^t is apparent, 
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that many minds are capable of expanding the reach of tbeir 
conceptions far beyond the limits of the mere materials with 
which they are furnished. Intellectual superiority is indi* 
cated not by the recollection of what has been done, but the 
conception of what may be done. Hence the powers which 
compare various facts and materials) and infer results yet 
untried, which trace disjointed circumstances to a unity of 
principle, which generalise particulars, analyse effectSj and 
ascend to causes, have in every enlightened age been held in 
fiir higher respect and admiration than the most extraordinary 
feats of verbal and historic memory, or calculating power. 

Although the reflecting and imaginative faculties must be 
indebted to the senses for the larger part of their means of 
exercise, they are capable of diffusing, almost indefinitely^ (as 
heat rarities the atmosphere,) the grosser materials which the 
lower faculties supply; and, being once possessed of the 
ground work, branch forth, both in subtlety of reasoning and 
brilliancy of fancy, until the practical is lost in the speculative^ 
and the sensual in this ideal. 

It is in this branch of it, that the mind depends, for its 
expansion, more on its own native power and energy, than on 
systematic instruction, or extraneous aid. Here, if educatipn 
be applied, it will deprive of originality, in precise proportion 
as it produces accuracy. 

^ It is often a question with persons who have attained matu« 
rtty, whether their powers are adapted to the successful culti-* 
vation of some particular study ? The rudiments of learning 
are not enough to satisfy the ambition of many persons. Even 
eminent classical, or mathematical attainments, do not form 
the boundary of their aspiration. They seek distinction in|the 
republic of letters, and are desirous of knowing what branch 
of science, art, or literature, they can cultivate with tiie great* 
est probability of success. 

The state or degree of development of the faculties, becomes, 
then, of the utmost importance. The first cj^uestion is, does 
the desire of excellence tend to some definite object; and, 
secondly, does the manifestation coiTespond with the desire ? 
We^re more likely to succeed in that in which we have an 
ardent wish to succeed, than in that which we desire only aa a 
means towards some other object. 

When the organs are already largely developed, they are, 
of course, susceptible of being educated with facility. When 
only moderately developed, they must be stimulated as well by 
their own frequent exercise as by exciting others which colIa« 
terally influence them. When they are in a small or deficient 
state, and especially when the age of the individual is consi-) 
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derably advanced^ it is almost fruitless to make the attempt. 
In the first case, where the manitestation is prominent, the 
orgaos may be a^enerally assamed to possess both power and 
e»ergy, and they need only an opportunity for their exercise, in 
order to evince the excellence and superiority of the faculties 
with which they are connected. We perceive this often in the 
facility and skill with which languages are acquired, and the 
difficalty which attends the acquisition by those who are not 
similarly endowed. When tne organs are of considerable 
magnitude, there is a pleasure in exerting them. The very 
energy with which they act imparts a glow and fervour to tKe 
feelings which is peculiarly grateful and exciting. On the 
contrary, when the organs which are called into exertion are 
insignificantly developed, the operation is somewhat pain(\il ; 
and, unless we are stimulated to perform the task, in order to 
gratiiy some other sentiment which is fully developed, and 
under the impulse of adequate excitement, we should never 
undertake it. 

It is pecnliarly necessary, also, to attend to the general state 
of the development, to ascertain the degree of magnitude of the 
whole brain, from which the aggregate pOwer may be inferred ; 
and to this knowledge must be added, also, accurate informa- 
tkm with regard to the habits of activitf/ of the individual. 
The latter it is important to notice, because power and activity 
Qre by no means commensurate, and especially there may be 
large reflecting power, with a comparative inferiority of the 
perceptive. 1 he relative siaie of combativeness, love of appro- 
bation, concentrativeness, and firmness, are important ingi*edi- 
ents in character, and are essential to produce that energy 
and perseverance on which every eminent degree of success 
depends. 

It is worthy of being observed, and I think there are many 
facts in silpport of the observation, that the highly educated 
who have distinguished themselves before the public, are more, 
remarkaUe for excellence in the lower, than the higher 
intellectual {acuities. They are distinguished as classical scho« 
lars, naturalists, and linguists, and sometimes as orators, but 
Bot as philosophers or poets. 

On. the contrary, those who have risen to eminence from a 
humble origin, are distinguished for the superior faculties. We 
may mention, as illustrations, the names of Franklin and Burns. 
There are a host of others, but these are sufiicieni to give dis« 
tinctness to the proposition which is here maintained. 

Undoubtedly there are exceptions. In the higher ranks we 
observe persons of great philosophical attainments, profound 
in principles of science, as well as skilful in their application; 
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and some there are who have aseended hi^h up the hill of Par* 
nassus: but these form only the exceptions ; and there are, 
comparatively, so few amid those who have received all that 
the hig^hest scholastic education can bestow, that the exceptions 
prove the truth of the general rule ; and we may infer from 
this a strong confirmation of the opinion already expressed, 
that the perceptive Acuities are more susceptible of artificial 
education than the reflective. If education enlarged the 
superior in the same degree as the inferior faculties, we shomld 
perceive more good sense than is usually displayed among the 
educated, and comparatively less among the unlearned. But 
it is manifest from the characters, in this respect, of the two 
great classes of society, that the qualities wnich indicate the 
more important part of the intellect are not to be acquired 
either at the school or the college. And yet, undoubtedly^ 
there are circumstances which tend very considerably to 
increase the superior powers ; but these circumstances generally 
arise after the termination of the usual period of artificial 
instruction, and they consist of the powerful e:^citement8 which 
are found in the struggles for distinction that take place in the 
career of some individuals. 

It is remarkable that this science is capable, if not of 
removing the numerous difficulties which have hitherto crowded 
upon the philosophy of the mind, at least of ihvowins new Ueht 
on the subject, of giving a more distinct view, and affording 
additional encouragement to those who are interested in this 
first and most exalted species of philosophy. 

Phrenology is capable of being applied to the highest 
branches of intellectual education, and of pointing out, on sci- 
entific principles, the peculiar endowments which are suited^ 
not only to particular classes of persons in the various depart- 
ments of art and science, but to all the learned professions. It 
may be an ambitious claim, but I think it can be established, 
that every student, whether of divinity, physic, or law, may 
here acquire a knowledge of principles upon which his success 
or failure will ^nerally depend. Without entering upon the 
wide field which these topics present, when considered in 
detail, let us briefly notice, as the most dignified members of 
the professions alluded to, — the preacher, the physician, and 
the advocate. 

How is it that no education, however unlimited in its means^ 
has been able to render some men popular preachers ^ The 
answer which phrenology supplies is, that the^ have not been 
endowed in any considerable degree with the higher moral sen- 
timents. They have had learning to spare, and intellect in 
abundance, but their preaching has been ineffectual. He who 
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has a small benevolence cannot speak its natural language. 
All that words can accomplish he may learn and repeat, but he 
cannot enter the latent avenues of kindliness ; he has not the 
tone that touches, because he has not an amplitude of the 
feeling. To arouse the slumbering goodness of the human 
heart, he must have the key of the dormitory ; without that, 
he cannot gain admission to the interior. ^ 
' Again, he addresses himself to the conscience of his hearers. 
He is a reasoner and a metaphysician ; from a large induction 
of facts, he proves the importance and excellence of moral 
integrity : he produces conviction, but no emotion. There 
have been tropes and similes, and rounded periods ; an ener- 
getic sty le^ and vehement delivery ; still he nas not moved one 
chord of sympathy. The sentiment of conscientiousness was 
feeble; and all the sketches which aimed to pourtray the 
beauty of justice in its ordinary aspects, or its sublimity on 
extraordinary occasions, did not encnant or agitate ; because 
they were unaccompanied with those heart-stirring attributes, 
which, to be fully described, must be strongly possessed, and 
which, however elaborate, are cold and artificial,, instead of 
being vivid and animating. 

But, further, he endeavours ta excite piett/ : he descants on 
the duty of devotion. How little we deserve, and how much 
we have received, are observed upon ; but the preacher does 
not exalt his hearers : they are convinced of the importance of 
religious feeling, but they are not impressed with it. Example 
is better than precept, and reality than form. In order strongly 
to excite, it should be fervently evinced. A commander would 
but little encrease the bravery of his troops who ordered them 
forward in danger, and remained himself in safety. No ! to 
interest the feelings of human beings, we miist possess the 
correspondent emotion ourselves. The sentiments are moved 
by no language but that which is natural : a language that is 
the only eloquent one, and consequently always successful. 

Although the intellectual faculties must ever be ranked first 
in importance, yet they are of little real worth, unless allied 
with the superior sentmnents. This may be well exemplified in 
the i7Ay^'ctan,.wha obviously reauires the amplest endowment 
of the reflecting faculties, as well as a full development of se- 
veral of the perceptive ; but he needs neither the veneration of 
the divine, nor the combativeness of the lawyer. He should 
possess a large degree both of benevolence and firmness : the 
one to conciliate and soothe the irritabilities and alarms of 
disease; the other to execute, without shrinking, what his 
judgment has approved. With some caution, he should 
not have too much : something must be done to assist nature, 
and^ though rashness may destroy the life it intends to pre- 
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serve, timidity may neglect to apply tlie means su^est^ bj; 
science.* 

The advocate^ of course^ cannot possess too much intellect.. 
The quality which, in addition, he chiefly requires, is coov^ 
bativeness^ and this should be ffoverned by secretivenessw 
Caution is sometimes necessary ; but, in the majority of in- 
stances, the pugnacious quality is the most important. Lan* 
guage should be well developed, and constantly cultivated \ it 
cannot be too prominent,, unless the intellectual powers are of 
a subordinate nature, and then, of course, it serves only to ex- 
pose weakness, instead of displaying strength. 

The student for the bar should not encourage the sentiiuent 
o{ respect in too high a degree : he may, indeed, thereby find 
his way, if otherwise qualified, to the bench ; but the intrepid 
advocate, though he should always use the language of respect,, 
should not feel too much of it, or his client may be sacrificed to 
the dignity of the Court. A man with small combativeaess 
and large veneration, is in the majority of cases, thougb pos* 
sessed of transcendent intellect, a bad advocate. 

Having thus considered education as applied phrenologi- 
cally to the intetlectuatj We should now investigate its bearing; 
on Hkemorat, constitution of human nature. vVithout enter- 
ing in the present paper ou the details, we may observe, gene-^ 
rally, that the great principle to be followed is the exciten^ent 
of the superior sentiments to restrain on all occasions, and oxh 
some to overpower^ the inferior sentiments and propensities. 
Though the higher Order of faculties may be rendered auxir 
liarjr to morals, yet it is only in connexion with the superior 
sentiments that they are really efficacious. The m/o^iyes 
which actuate human beings are all traceable to the sentiipent^ 
or propensities. The intellect may be convinced by ihteljec- 
tual reasons : it ceases to doubt or oppose ; but no man ever 
did either good or harm from the impulse of the intellect 
alone, whicn, indeed, guides and devises means, but never 
stimulates. 

The superior sentiments are, of course, conscientiousnesi?, 
benevolence, and veneration. The inferior are self-esteem 
and love of approbation. The latter are, at best, only to be 
tolerated, ana never to be commended, unless in relation to 
higher qualities or objects. They may be useful, and are ofte4 

* I owe an apolQgy to the Society, which abounds so much with fuedi* 
cal talent, for yenturing on this last illustration ; but I shall be excu3e4t I 
hope, for attempting to show (what I am persuaded will appear) that tiiere 
U no profession which may not derive great advantage in the education of 
*itfl puplb from the principles of phrenology. A few words may be hazarded 
op the qualifications of the Bar, by several memheri of which the Society 
ii also adorned. 
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baieficialiirben allied to the superior sentimeatB : iheg tend to 
give activity (as do the lower order of each class of &oulties) 
to the nobler kind, and give an impulse to rectitude of mind 
and charitable feeling; but sel&esteem and love of approbation^ 
when left to themselves, degenerate into disgusting pride ^nd 
ridiculous vanity. These inferior ^entimente should therefore 
be directed to the highest objeot^i««^-9elf-QsteenL associated with 
conscientiousness^ and love of approbation with benovfdepce. 

Phrenology, also^ by showing the actv^ varieties of humaa 
character, enables the preceptor to influence with success the 
diiSerent feelings which actuate each individual. A consider- 
able part of intellectual education may be applied to large 
classes ; but moral culture, ie be highly efficacious, must be 
directed towards the peculiarities of each individual. For the 
sake of illustration, suppose it were desired to inculcate a 
principle of obedience i we should not be able to convey with 
equal effect the necessary precepts to a large number, in the 
same way in which soldiers are drilled to march. Those who 
had but little sentiment o( respect, would he deaf to exhorta- 
tion, and cQuld only be iMTought into subjection by appealing 
to the cjualities ihey actually possessed. The object to be 

fained is a habit of obedience : mr this pqirpose, we must in^ 
uce the performance of reiterated acts, which at length be- 
come habitual ; and this can only be done by constantly influ- 
encing the predominant propensities or sentiments, and thus 
producing, in such cases, good out of evil. But it is clear that 
we should not present gratification to the lower order of dis- 
positions, even to accomplish an important benefiit, unless the 
higher sentiments are too weak to be successfu^y addressed. 

When a child is committing, or has committed, an act of 
crueltv, of injustice, or selfishness, it should be adiponished by 
appeals to its benevolence and conscientiousness. By corpo- 
ral punishment, we often excite fear and combativeness, and 
thus extend the exercise of the lower propensities. It is of 
the first importance to establish a habit or associating in the 
mind the better feelings with the actions that are performed. 
Yet, 89 society demands that its laws should be at all events 
obeyed, if it happen that the pupil is un&vourably constituted, 
and incapable of restraint, except by interesting the lower 
£iculties against each other, we must be content to adopt the 
less desirable process. If benevolence be too small to affect^ 
we must apply those means which will act upon the selfish 
hopes and tears of the individual. Rewards and punishments 
then become necessary. Self-esteem and love of approbation 
must be humbled or gratified : promised pleasure, or threaten- 
ed pain, according to the object to be attained^ and the cha- 
racter on which we have to operate. 
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ThuSi it appears, that this system, so long derided, and still 
so vehemently opposed, is one of the most momentous that has 
ever engaged the attention of philosophers ; and that, whilst 
it is capable of gratifying the inquisitive, and interesting the 
curious and the speculative, it is, at the same time, adapted in 
its application to all the vast varieties of human nature, — 
explaining its intricate machinery, its elements and composi- 
tion ; and furnishing the means of improving the system of 
education, both in its moral and intellectual departments; 



MIRTH AND MOURNING. 

** CoBiB to the feast, where the board is spread ; 
Come to the dance, with thy lightsome tread ; 
There is wine to renew the sparkling hovfl. 
And joy to awaken tlie drooping soul ! 
The minstrSi is there, with Lis harp in tune^ 
And Fortune this day hath sent me a hoon : 
Come with fhy smiles my delight to share. 
For all is nought if thou art not there.'* 

*^ Go thou to thy joy, — there is none for me ; 
I Ibt to the dash of the roaring sea : 
Beside the dark waves that break on the shore, 
I mourn for one who can come no more. 
Beneath their bosom entombed he lies, 
Who alone could brighten my weeping ej^es ; 
The joy of my soul is under the wave. 
And ocean is roaritig above his grave ; 
And there will I gaze, till sight grows dim. 
And here will I Imathe my last sigh for him.'' 

J. B. 
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PaiMEVAt Earthy sfaine forth thy brightest now ! 
Still— still in the brief space that thou hast left 
Of glory« flash along the azure vast 
Thy lustre to the gates of heaven ! shine out 
Supreme ; and like the setting sun, go down 
In splendour to thy night of woe f Pursue 
Thy voyage of light, and lift thy hills to kiss 
The morning's greeting beam ! And ye clear strea!ns. 
Dance in the radiance of primevous day ; 
Still— still ye forests pour from out your shades ^ 
Your sweetest warbIingS| and your golden leaves 
Expand ; — and ye farr plains, like gardens spread 
Boundless and beautiful, with speed unfold 
Your fruits and flowers ; your fragrance shed abroad. 
And ripen all your harvests. And ye flocks, 
Enjoy your pastures rich while yet you may, 
And woo the genial breeze. Shine brightly earth I 
The solar rays descend on thee as yet — 
The dark time coraeth when they shall not reach 
To light thee or to warm. And thou fair moon ! 
Exhaust thy silver beams upon the fields, 
And hills, and floods, and cities' marble waHs-* 
A night approachetfa when thou shall not shed 
One cheering ray upon thy mistress earth. 
Wrapt in deep clouds and blackness. Thou mayst shine- 
But none below will see thy midnight ray. 
And not a voice be left to speak thy praiw. 
Thou too— -devoted man I enjoy thy day— -> 
Thy transient day of guHty bliss—thine hours 
Are numbered— -look upon the sun, and take 
Thy sad farewell of his inspiring beams ; 
And walk thy fruitful land — thou dost but there 
Impress a dying foot t enjoy thy wealthy 
Thy luxuries— l>ehoId thy palaces. 
Thy pride — with thee they soon shall sink entombed 
Together; and thy home become thy grave: 
Crush the large grape, and quaff the sparkling cup 
Nectareous-— eat, drink, and laugh — and die ! 

Devoted Orb? art thou as ever bright! 
Do tliy fields glow as heretofore ; thy plains 
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Show as luxariant harvests, — dost thou bask 

As fondly in the sunshinei as before 

Thy Maker spoke tlr^ sentence ! — better thou 

Wert earlier shorn of all thy loveliness ; 

Broken, and desolate, and changeable. 

As after ages show'd thee to our eyes ; 

Than in thy pristine beauty h\\ a wreck, 

AikI drop from noon to midnight as thou must. 

Less had we moura'd thy fate, hadst thou ne'er beea 

More fair than from tlie tombing watery waste 

Thou dklst emerge the spectre of thy self! 

Then they who trod thee in the olden time. 

And doated on thy beauties, and survived 

Thy ruin, had not marked thine altered face. 

Nor wept thy fury scenes for evev gjoue. 

Deep in the woods remote, and far from view. 
The ark arose : the forest heard the axe^ 
And shook beneath the crash of falling trees, 
The pride of centuries, that feH to frame 
The strong capacious vessel : its huge length. 
And spreadiug bosom, formM to brave the floods 
In their worst rage, greW gradual year by year. 
The ponderous hammer echoed in the woods ; 
The feathered tribe were scared from their retreat^ 
And beasts fled howling from tb' unusual sound. 
Slowly but visibly it grew ; it rose 
As if some power unearthly lent its aid. 
So far beyond the hand of man it seem*d : 
And but that he who ordered it gave strength 
Proportioned to the toil, it ne*er had been. 
If chance some lonely hunter wander'd near, 
It burst upon his view like magic scene. 
And fixM him in amazement — till he found 
That mor^l hands had raised its giant bulk ; 
And then he laugh'd to scorn the useless toil, 
As he presumed to deem it* — But, alas ! 
When the floods came upon his dwelling, — when 
They rollM him like a leaf upon the stream, 
That down the thundering cataract descends — 
Then he remembered it-^then all too late. 
He wished in vain \Va refuge had been his. 

And six score times the earth saw all the si^hs. 
Starry and bright, pass o'er her moonlight fields ; 
While the great work of heaven^s selected few 
Went on to its completion. — It was done ! 
What will not faith and perseverance do 1 
'Twas finished — propt on either side it stood, 
A mighty monument of human toil: 
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Resting its weight gi^ntic on the gfouod. 
Above whose flooded boflom it should me ; 
Borne up^^rd by the waters to the clouds, 
A feather on their bosom ; and a speck 
On that interminable sea of death. 

What felt the Patriarch then 1— Did joy iWwn^ ' 
His eye? Conscious of his own safety, did be view 
The destined nuUions of his race with' scorn? — 
With apathy behold a lovely world 
To universal desolation dooni'd ?-^ 
No ! pity triumph'd $till ; and from his lips 
Not exultation, but deep sighs were breathed^ 
And as the day approaoh'd, his anxious lieart 
Melted in sorrow for the sinner's fate, 
lie did not wee{vfor earthy nor all her charms, 
So soon to perish, — but for man— -faU'u man ! 
For all his own possessions not a sigh 
Escaped his bosom ; but for man tears fell 
Abundant; and his hourly prayers arose 
For hi» repentance and his pardon.*-He, 
Who had the immortal principle within. 
To perish or be saved, had all his care. 
Inspired by holy zeal, be sought once more 
The streets of Belah ; call'd her rulers forth, 
And thus gave utterance to his anxious tlioughts. 

'* Rulers of Belah, bear my voice 1 I coma 
Heaven's delegated minister, and speak 
Its high behest, its last command to man ! 
I need not tell to you, how in past times 
Our ancestors worshipp'd the One supreme ; 
Hls meed alone, who claims, nor brooks to share 
With any other power of earth or heaven. 
The homage, (his by right,) of creatures made 
By him, and for his service. — Nor need say. 
For thai ye also know if ye will own^ 
How man departed from the one right way. 
And only God, and worshipp'd Gthtr powers 
And things, withholding his just due* The sun 
Ye have fallal down and idolized, though made 
By him, and but an orb like ours ; at best 
More bright. and glorious. And ye have set up 
In his own temples idols of your hand-^ 
Nay, ye have worsh^p'd ev'n demoniac powers-^ 
Spitits of evil— enemies to Him 
Ye ought to worship sole. And ye have giv^n 
The reins to every evil passion;, fill'd 
The earth with violence and crime; until 
The measure of yopr guilt is fuU^ and Go^, 
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Too long inflolledf will endare no more. 

Your sias have ris^n to heaven ; and the long 

Protracted sentence has gone forth at last, 

To doom you in the zenith of your guilt 

To death, — to sudden, universal death. 

Arise ! repent in time,— or be destroy'd ! 

For ere another year its round complete, 

This earth shall perish, and her nations sink, 

Shrieking, in one unfathomable grave 

Of overwhelming waters. Instant turn. 

Propitiate heaven with penitence sincere, '* 

Or die beueath its wrath ; for know there comes 

A star, whose near approach will draw the floods 

Upon you ; even now it hath past by 

The dark red planet next above our own ; 

And will, unless your prayers prevail with heaven. 

Whelm you and all the race of earth in death ! 

Ye have been warned, your blood be on your heads.^ 

Mute wonder for a while traosfix'd the men, 
Who had scarce patient listened to his voice,— 
Then, as from simultaneous impulse, burst 
The long loud laugh, — but not a laugh of glee^ 
Showing the spirit's gladness — but it rang 
Hollow and half sepulchral, and it spoke 
Dark stern defiance, but was reft of joy : 
And o'er the cheek the cloud of conscious guilt 
Past suddenly^ as if against the will. 
They felt, but would not own ; and thus replied 
A sage^ who echoed but the voice of all. 

" Hast thou been dreaming for these six score year^. 
To come and fright us with thine idle tales ? 
Because our ancestors in olden time 
Worshipped they knew not what, must we too bend 
Before a power unseen, — unheard,— wiknown ? 
If He thou speak'st of claims from man below 
Homage and adoration, why not speak 
His will in thunders, that all earth may hear; 
Or write in fiery letters on the blue 
Expanse of heaven, what he would have us do, 
That men may know their duly. If our guilt 
Excite his wrath, as thou hast now presumed. 
Why has he suffer'd it at all ; why not 
Suppressed it early ? If he reign in heaven. 
And there in hb beatitude is blest. 
Recks it to him what mortals do below ? 
Can man disturb his peace ? If he have given 
The pleasures that invite us, why refram, 
And take the bounties with a niggard hand. 
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Willie be so fj^ly oSent For this earthy 

For aught we know, from all eternity 

Existing, self supported, we can trust 

Its solid basis : on its axis hung. 

Self-poised, it rolls as safe as heretofore. 

Where are the waters to o'erwbelin it? Where, 

But in thy fancy ? Does the comet bring 

A new supply to deluge all our fields. 

And wash us from imaginary guilt. 

Will He who made this world, if he did make. 

Destroy his labour and his glory too ; 

And with unheard of cruelty overwhelm 

Her nations, only to evince he can ? 

Hence, to thy solitude, to dream again. 

And end thy dotage ! thou wilt find a grave 

As diy as thy forefathers found of old. 

For us, we look on earth with other eyes, ^ 

And still will be content with present good/' 

He ceased : nor further speech th* assembly designed ; 

And Noah sorrowfully took his way. 

Back to his forest home, to wait th' event. 

And tiust the power that he had trusted long. 

But first, weeping, he took his last farewell 
Of Belah : on her splendid domes he look'd 
With anguish and despair; he saw them shine 
Bright in the evening sun, reflecting back 
His glorious beams, and knew they soon must sink 
Darkly in desolation : o'er their tops 
The waves would roll tumultuous, till their weight 
Strew*d them in ruins on the land : he heard 
The voice of melody amidst her halls ; 
And the glad laugh of joy, that spoke the mind 
Thoughtless and feckless, — soon another sound 
Should echo there,— the wailing voice of woe,—- 
The sudden cry of terror, and the shriek 
Of wild despair, — these would be heard, where now. 
Mirth shook the gilded walls, and all was glee. 

** And must this fair and crowded scene,'* — he said. 
While in his eye the tears of pious grief 
Hung trembling as lie gazed, — *' Must this famed spot, 
Echoing with life, — the capital of earth, — 
Become a desolation and a tomb, — 
Nay, ev'n a buried tomb ! ages have rolKd 
To raise its pomp and power ; and must it sink 
In one dread hour for ever. Here the mind 
Of man hath prov'd its wond'rous energy. 
And flash'd its brightest rays ; and though estranged 
From heaven, hath shown its origin divine. 
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Here scien<$e intli #Nfe^ UlMlMtiife fMlMI^^> ^ 
And aimed its lolHeMf (ltgliH;'M44lMR;ttfie^HAfr'' 
Have shed Ibeil^tMtreD^f ainrirHl| ttttlms^<>t i V 
Here hath the pencil iB»ifft pM4 aMi^*^ - . * t^*^ r T 
The marble walls wHh hiniirty' iiMl with Mfs; ' ^ ^' ^ 
Diviae productions of dcgenerKOPiitthi. • • • ^ . ' * 
Here have the pdetd breathed their bUftfing 8bfi|^^ '^ 
Profanely, and forgetting him 'Mf%d gai% * " ' ^^ 
Their soul's celestial 'flre.-*-Mtist aft hfeidst- ^ ^ ^ 
For efer in one histant,— tliightj^feelffJ ' ^ 
The toil of centuries at once o^rthf^t^nT ' " '^^ 
Domes, palaees, and cities, — man himsetf-^ * ' 
While his immortal spirit must ^urvtte "• • •* 
To suffer or be blest ! And ail these pl^hn * ^^ 
Radiant with beauty,— and yon shining hills, 
Crown'd with the golden light,— must alt be wbfel'in'd 
In death and darkness? City of iiiy birth ! 
Proud Belah,— ev*n despite thy guilt' belo^ed^-s* 
Oh, that thou would'st have heard my warnihg voice. 
When sent by heaven I told thy coming doom ! 
Oh, that thou hadst been faithful to thyself'; ^ 

Turn'd from thy crimes, and by repentance saVM' 
Thy^lf and ajl thj people ! Then thy fate 
I had riot wept as now ; nor breathed so soon \ ^ 
My last fieirewell to thee and all thy race : ^ 

GuiU,-^rcckless guilt! how dire hath been thy wo)"k.'' 

Still aH things seem*d as heretofore bdow ; 
The polar seas were quiet in their beds : \^, 

A^yct the suri performed his daily round, ^ 

Pouring down glory : night as lovely came ' j' 
As ever ; and the stars as brightly shone ; ' ' -^ 

The rivers slept beneath the silver ray ; ^ 

And man upon his couch in peace ^posed, 
Scared by no midnight horrors. From the woo^fe ^ • 
The mornipg melo^ as sweetly rose, . / 

As in their younger day, — the gardens smiled 
With ftow^ns as lovely a3 had ever blooniM ; , . 

And earth her hs^ests and her fruits btstow'd , , j 
Bounteous' as ever. Pleasure walked the plains^, , 
And pe^ce o'ershadow'd with her silent wings ,^ 
The teeming valleys. .Not a ^ign of wrath \ { 

Was in the heavens,— not a darker cloud /^ 

Than usual sailed the atmosphere of light : ; 

No omen of destruction from beneath, 
Spokefrom the womb of^arth, — but all was still I 
Nature appeared to smile as she was wont; 
And earth herself seem'd durable as when 
God spoke her into being : not a fear 
Unusual smote the heart of living thing. ^ 
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NMt 9§lm atieht tlie Patmrch look'd abroad/ 
Fearnil, jet coi^dMt, to toe ansa 
The moMeager of wiath; ibe Comet rose, 
Tme to its errand, fuUnfal to its time ! 
A pomt jost vinble at first it sbooe; 
Its train as yet scarce seen ; but by degrees, 
Nigktly its fiery length shot o'er the vault ' 
Of heaven, and shook the rod of vengeance there ; 
80 sees tbe mariner the distant cloud, 
A qMck upon th* horizon, soon to spread 
In bhckness round, and launch the tempest forth. 
Strait towards the earth it came, a bolt of wrath, 
flurrd by Omnipotence on guilty man ; 
So near, as if its burning train would spread 
O^er all the arch of night. The mooo grew pale 
Before its splendour ; night itself seem'd changed 
To wild and awful day ; darkness was not, — 
The sun went down as wont in happier time. 
But light was left, a hideous, lurid light. 
Such as the god of day himself sheds round. 
When wintry mists oppose his noontide reign. 
Beneath that midnight glare men walk'd abroad 
like spectres ; terror sat on every face : 
In silent crowds they stalk *d, scarce daring speech. 
Or question of the fearful sight above. 
They saw it nightly growing to a size 
Terrific, nearer still it hourly came. 
As if attracted by the earth, to smite 
Against it : if they slept, their dreams were fraught 
With horror,— rest seem'd banished from the world 
With midnight's welcome shades. But man, as if 
Doomed to infatuation, still pursued 
His course of guilt, as though resolved to wage 
War eviD with heaven : as some desperate crew, 
Shipwreck'd, and on the verge of instant death. 
Fly to the bowl, ev'n in the hour of fate. 
And perish madly. Larger than tbe moon 
The comet grew, and betwixt her and earth 
Came rushing down ; and its attraction drew. 
In mighty vapours A-om the polar seas. 
The waters up into the air, that form'd 
A sight primeval earth had ne'er beheld. 
Xnvii(H)ed in a watery mist she roH'd 
Along her journey, sun was veil'd by day, 
Aad 1^ dim yellow light alone declared 
His presence in the heavens ; night was dark-^ 
Dark as the deepest grave— the moon was hid ; 
And that portentous star itself, that wrought 
The hideous change unseen. The vocal tribe. 
That lately fill'd the forests with their song. 
Were silent, and amongst the branches found 
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Conceilmttit ; arid th<i beaatlln 't^tiwrfl^ttglit^ 
The deepest covert of the wwoifeto llM©; = *>^ 
As if they saw th' appwrneWng we<*< vrbi^h'w^o^ 
Would bury theit whole race: The tii^dridMr»B^«« 
In wild comtnotiott,— naticms whelih'diil fttlTf-** 
Millions of men were hurrying to and fpo, ^^ '^ 
Embracing those they loved, and breathing fflitfc ' 
Vengeance on whom they hatedj as if thery * 

Had brought that feaiful curse upon the world^** 
And blood was shed ev'n in that awful hour I * 
. Others impelled their steeds with fumus hasten * 
As if to fly the ruin ; others sought 
The maddenhig bowl, to drown their fairff i« witft. 

The day was come ! the destined day in which - 
A world was doom'd to perish ; and the grasp 
Of death seize all the family of man. 
Save eight selected souls. All the vast host 
That fiU'd the cities ; all that trod the plains^ 
Coverb^ them with multitudes, at onie 
To fell into al)oundless grave. The rains 
Began to fell, and earth, as by some power 
Below heaved up, shook tremblingly, %& though 
She ftlt her doom in terror. Noah stood 
Close to his refuge, and look'd forth with awe 
Upon the gathering omens ; and he deem'd 
The time was come to enter his abode» 
Of dark and dreary se^ouming. He look'd ="► 
Upon the still fair eii#^ as if t<> take 
A last farewell of her defigbtful fields ; I 
Fields, where his yonthlal foot had wander'd ghi^^ 
Aodmanhoodpast iniAttoceitce. He felt. - V 
Like on^ about to leave his native land ' 

For ever, for some dark sbmI desart wild, » ^ - 

Cut off from haunt of man, arid jay, aad hope^ - } 
Six hundred years his eyes had seen those ^aiid i 
Pelighted, and his hand had plndi'd their Ivoils^ 
And he had rested there in peace, and BOW 'til 
Must they be several from his sight, and roH'd^^ ^ I 
In desolation hopeless and con^tet^ ! *^ iA 

There wa» his happy time, and must he lose; .t; >> 
Its joys for ever; must he even pass, niT 

Over a dark imnaeaeurable waste \ >r> .i> pA 

Of stormy waters, to another world-** t .. *bvi A 
A woiM as different from tbefeir onfe loat^ . a J 
As Satufn with his myatic EOiie of Ught 1 .^ ;m1 t 
Heaven had decreed it, and the bouffwas^CHiieio^ 

And as he look'd around, scarce wilIiiig^^^t,/,'[' 
To turn his last, last gaze away— and h^l^, '^ ' . , 
In hope the cries of man might reach, not vain,' 
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To hcfiw»fp-bo fidtiis if 90iiie hidden power compelled 

His lingering fooUlepftomrard. A bright cloud 

Enveloped mm ood uint all objects out, 

Sava too huce vesseU and the few designed 

To ait«r wiui him thefe; and the long train 

Of bruto and bird* and countless living tilings, 

Tlmt enter'd, nothii^ loth> their citadel : 

Urged by a' hand invisible, tfaev past 

In pairs into their refuge, as if glad 

To escape the horrors gathering without. 

The tiger and the lion, tamed by fear. 

Or power supernal, walked as tamely in 

As Ibe young lamb ; and the huge mammoth too 

Found reftige, though his race hath since been lost 

In earth's succeeding desolation : all 

Of bird, and brute, and creeping thbg that lived. 

Approached unconscious of the power that urged. 

Then woman, trembling and in tears, prepared 

To turn her back for ever on that world 

That she had loved to look on : where each morn 

She led her children to inhale the breexe 

That blew firom gardens of undymg bloom ; 

Where she Bad plucked the clustering fruit, to spread 

The welcome board to greet her lord's return ; 

Where she had lookM upon the setting sun. 

That threw in beauty o'er the western plains 

His last bright rays, — ^where in the moon's pale l^ht 

She oft had wander'd joyous, and where love 

Guiltless, had wooed her in the silent shade. 

The Patriarch's sons, with resignation decf). 

Led on the chosen of their hearts, and strove 

To sooth their sorrows and to check their tears. 

With all the tenderness that love so well 

Knows to employ. And he the last, though chief. 

Of that small sacred number of his race ; 

His foot the last to press the pristine earth. 

His eye the last that saw it ! Ere he past 

The door that there divided life and death. 

His eyes were open'd, and he saw around 

Ansels appoint^ to preserve the ark ; 

Gifted with power to steer it safely through 

The coining desolation. Then he felt 

As in the presence of Omnipotence ; 

A fear was on his spirit, and an awe 

Unearthly* In the bright transparent cloud, 

That4ike a fiery mountain ^wered on high, 

Scarce bearing mortal gaze, he saw a form. 

Shadowy and indistinct, — nor yet of parts 

Thatnlan might trace composed, — but still a form 

Incomprehensible, though seen ; obscure. 
But palpably distinct from the bright cloud 

' t2 
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It moved io,-^atid' if setmed ^tb reai*h to 'htt^dH, ' 

But yet was oni the earth ! and trhen life fo^' 

Had past the tlire^hold, by a hand nnseeti • • ''' 

Thedocfr wa» shat— and earth way notighttoi hirf ! 

And then there rolled a long continuefd oeil 

Of thunder/that made every heart withm ^ ' 

Sibk, thoagh assured of safety ; and they saw, 

Through the long window left to cheer their gloom, \ 

The sheeted lightning mingling with the rain. 

Then first let loose, and o'er the earth it spread 

Its blazing fnry, ev'n from pole to pole ; 

While bursting as from sleep, its awful voice 

Shook the vast globe itself, and reach'd to heaven! 

Charged with electric fury, all the air 

Seem'd raging with the elemental strife. 

They heard the floods in cataracts descend 

Oiif their protectuig roof, and felt the ark 

Rise, rocking on the waves that bore it up ; 

And then they knew they were on earth no more;-' 

And all, as if by one mute impulse fired. 

Fell on their knees and pour'cf their souls in prayer. 

Then, Earth, thy day of desolation was ! 
^-^ And thou, with thine immeasurable plains. 

Heaved in convulsive ruin ; and thy hosts, 
Innumerable as the insect tribes 
^ That fill the air, when summer gilds the woods 
* Of wide Columbia's wastes, sent up a cry 
Of woe that made the very vault of heaven 
Echo ! — Thou with the universal groan 
Of ail thy tribes, didst to thy centre shake. 
Oceans came up against thee from their beds. 
Where they had slept in darkness until now. 
And rott'd along thy fields, and swept away 
Their beauties. And thy forests were uptom. 
And their gigantic trees, like feathers borne 
Upon the whirlwind, floated on the vast 
And foannbg waves. TTie waters swiftly rose 
Upon the dwellings of the sons of men. 
Entered their courts and chambers, and compelled 
Their shrieking inmates to their roofs to climb 
For r^uge ; but in vain, for none was found ! 
The eitKS, built as if to vanquish time, 
Withstood not long the overwhelming weight '/ ;, 
That be^ against them, but gave way and fell^\ 
And then was heard the crash of falling domes, V, 
That, echoing, plunged like mountains in the sea, , 
When urtdermined by time. Then Belah fell. 
In all her strength and splendour, beaten down 
By the resistless element: her streets, 
That stretched beyond the reach of human eye, — 
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Herf)iRlac(9sai)dtenipie3,.pro9tmt«£^U> ? « n> •' 
l^ill net a tower was left above tln^ 0C¥>d»^ t > / i 
And she herself was^ not ;• and o'er her ^oite - . ^ 
TaQiuUiiaus oceans foiled* Whil^ und^rneaui . 
Their furious waves^ her monarch and her kords. 
Her people and her armies » lifeless lavi . • 
Wheka'd in one deep and undistinguished grave i 

Prom higher lands, where the flood gradual came. 
And gave a pause to death, the dyiug cries 
Of mulions mingled with the awful roar ^^^ ^ 

Of waters, and the howling of the beasts, ^ , 
And pealing thunders, and loud rushing winds. 
Blended in hideous discord, till the air. 
Dark and chaotic, rang from pole to pole, ^ "^ 
At once from underneath, and from above, ', ^^'| 
The growing flood was fed; and soon the plains 
And valleys showed one boundless watery waste* 
And they who climb'd the hills, beheld around , 
The rising deluge in prolong'd despair; \ 

More hapless than the host that perished soon. 
Beneath them, as the waters rose, they saw 
The dead and struggling borne upon the waves. 
Sometimes the watery element with roar 
Impetuous, crown'd with foam, dash'd boiling on ; 
Then like the rising tide, scarce seen, it; swell- d. 
As if unwilUng to invade the liiUs, 
And whelm expiring hope. Far round were seen . 
Men strong as giants, grasping those they loved-»^ 
Wife, mother, children ; and, with nervous arm - 
Battling the waves, as though there vinere adiance 
To save them from.the vast abyss, that grew > 
Each moment deeper, and their hopes the less ; 
Till the overwhelming surges bore them do^n ' ' 
In the embrace of death. Others alone. 
As if there were none left they cared to save. 
Fought with the waters,— now beheld, now kwt,: 
Until at last they clasp'd their hands in woe, - 
Flashed their last gaze — and then the element » 
Rolled over them, and they were seen no more. * 
Some seized the topmost branches of the trees, ' 
Or grasp'd the pointed rock with bleeding hands, ^ 
Till death unnerved them ; others on their steads 
Sought safety, till the noble animals 
Exhausted sunk, and both went down. Amidst 
The universal wreck of life, were seen 
The relicks of the herds that lately trod 
The deluged fields ; and each gigantic race 
Of brute, lords of the silent wilderness. 
Rising and sinking with protracted strength ; 
With niighty limbs battling the rolling waves. 
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Abot^ whose foam Ihe maiBtnoth's task was'teeur/ 

Heaving convuUive, tiR his htige form sank. 

Aod birds of mighty wing as vainly strove 

To keep above the billows ; beaten down * 

By Ihe descendipg flood they fell supine. 

And the waves bore their feathery forms along* 

Ah! with what feelings did those few that reached 

The hilUtops, look upon the seene of death! 

They'saw the waters gaining^on the heights, 

Their last sole refuge,— would they pass them toot 

If not, must they endure a lingering fate^ 

Shut out from aid 1 the question not remained 

Unanswered long. Nothing around they saw 

But one unbounded flood,— save the high peaks 

Of distant hills,' that like their own were throng'd 

With the despairing remnants of their race, 

And these too, soon were lost ! Then round their feet 

The waters rose, — then like a girdle clasp'd 

Their shrinking bodies, while their arms were prest 

In life's last desolate embrace around^ 

The breasts they loved — imtil the surges past 

Above their heads, or some huge mountain wave 

KoITd them away together in their woe. 

Tenr^c element! gigantic power. 
Omnipotent in wrath I we seareely know 
Thy strength, till thou art loosened from tby bounds. 
And lash*d to raadness ! Then we see thee »we^, 
Like a destroying angel arm'd with death ! 
Cities are chaff in thy resistless way : 
The deeply seated hills, that meet the bolt 
Of thunder with defiance, and unmoved 
Confront the whirlwind, fall beneath thy rush, 
Prone on the plains. We see thee glide along. 
Serene and peaceful through the shadowy glen; 7 
We see thee, when the slumbering ocean spreads 
A glassy surface to the sun, nor dream 
Of what thou art when roused to lawless power. / 
Then like a slumbering giant dost thou lie ', 

Harmless ; but, when awakened in thy mighty 
The globe itself beneath thine onset reels ! \ 

What thou canst do, and bast done, the wide eartti, 
Ravaged, dismembered, shook from pole to pole, x 
Points to her wreds to tell ; and did not He \ 

Who let thee loose m riot then, restrain^ / 

She would no longer be a home for man. ^ '/^ 

Whence was tby source, in that devouring day^ * * 
To render earth a sea without a shore 1 '\'l 

Where had'st thou slept, till he who formed thee kll'd 
Thy world of waters up, to work bis wrath T 
Had'st thou beneath the hills and plains deep suiik. 
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L^pe^fUy.while the earth went round her path— 
Did mem build' cities 6*er thy treacherous bed, j^ 
And sleep above their foe ; were all the plains ^ 
That stretch'd in beauty round prinievous earth, ^ 
Supported on. thy faithless breast, and doom'dj^ ,j 
To sink at last in thine unfathom'd grave— ^ , \ 
Or did he form thee for his vengeance then, 
And pour thee out the vials of his wrath? 
Yes, thou hast triumphed I though reduced to bounds, 
And chained to order; from that hour that first 
Saw thee the tyrant of the world, till now, ^^^^^ ^ . 
Thou hast established thy dominion : still -^^. j^ 

Dost thou possess the larger part of earth : j. 

The continents that thou didst whelm, remain j^ 
Submerged : and thy proud waves do riot there , ^ 
Despotic : over kingdoms tomb'd in death, , ^ 

Conquerors they roll. And thou hast reft from man 
His chief proportion of the fruitful earth ; 
Wedged him in narrow limits, while thyself 
Spreadest thy boundless empire to the sun. ^ 

Against the cliffs that fortify his fields. 
Thy surges leap, and tear the bulwarks down ; 
Till heaven command them back. And what if man 
Ride them triumphant in his bounding bark. 
And flash his thunders o'er them; even there 
Battling for empire, — oft' will they arise 
CiigaDtic in their fury, and overwhelm 
Him and his hopes together in their deeps. 

Wide as the earth the roaring waters spread ; 
Not satisfied to sweep one realm, and tomb 
One nation, but the reeling orb itself. 
As it had plunged into a boundless sea, 
Roird on engulph'd. Here suddenly they came. 
And dash'd at once a nation from the light — 
There slowly rose, to give despair and woe 
Full scope to torture. Countries were heaved up. 
By earthquakes of immeasurable range, 
And shaken, till their loosen'd cities fell. 
Now realms were sever'd, and a deep, dark chasm 
Open'd, and from the watery abyss 
Gush'd forth the torrents, as if glad let loose 
From their imprisonment below,— and up 
They rose, and shot into the clouds ; and fell 
In roaring fury, overwhelming all. 
Now nations, rich, and populous, and proud 
Of their late glory, felt the solid plains 
On which their cities stood, and armies ranged, 
Move under them ; and then as if their props 
Were sever'd by a hand beneath, they fell — 
Fell hideous, — fell at once, with one wild dash, 
1 
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Forests and^t^^«|fJ44,^|tJip WMiftimFtedt lb- biiA 
Into the siibt^ci^peott^ |p^t^;w^lii)'4 1*;^'- 'u« \0 
Instantly and fqr««er ;,aHd the W^e^^ 77 V- 1 • illn') 
Dash'd over them^ m^ J(mfdl^])vy^ thwwmh^, 5 
Tl^ ipHofiptiia^id Iheir lM>^^imn«f«QdilieM: koil^ 
Went down comniingled ; and one instant cry .j^ix 
From sinking nations rose — and all v^as stiUr?^ .wy^ 
8ave when the seas, divided by their fall, i^j \[ ^j^ 
Met o'er their wreck with wild and awful seund. 't 
Down— down they sunk at once, never to shine 
Again ; save some few elevated lands, xi'ilnii lO 

Whose tops form'd islands in a future worldi0',i(ols A 
When the wild waters found their level ; all ] w£^ t>^ 
The rest, with all that there inhabited, .r^fij {>f,^ 

For ever lost. The hills bowed down their hesids^ ' 
And left their honours buried; and the woods 
Deep sunken, and in fragments mix'd, were doom'd | 
To cheer the cold of after-ages,* — cold 4 

First by that dire convulsion brought on earth. ^^riW 

So near the comet past the northern pole; 
That it impelled the ocean flowing there 
Over the lands. Like chains of mountains rollM , , 
The long and towering surges, each a sea. 
And its attraction drew eartn's axis up, 
And made it ever after from her path 
Incline oblique,— hence winter came, and all '\ 

Its fierce attendants, like a demon train. 
Ravage the yearly desolated fields. 
And chili the soul, and sweep mankind away* ' 
Hence never more perennial beauty robes. 
As once, the alter'd earth : her fields no mar# . '^ 

Perpetual harvests crown : her gardens blopm , • \ 
Brief spai:e«. and then their charms expire* The suit;} 
Beneath whose beams they flourish, slowly sinks • > 
Lower and lower in his daily path. 
Until his slanting rays are scarcely felt, j ,. • /^ 

And then the north sends fortt its furious U^ty^ /, {> 
Loud howling, and the streams are changed t« tee; - - « 
And earth becomes a cold and flinty rock, .. >i 

Where herbage dies ; and. desolation spreads f » 

O'er the cHiil d plairiSy and death and darkness rei^.. 
Despotic, over the abodes of men. . n 

The work of wrath was done, and man was conet'i 
His guilt had digg'd his sepulchre, and he • \ ' ! 

Was sleeping in it. High and lo^^" were tomb*<<' ' "* \ 
Together, — youthful charms and hoary age ^ 

Slept in the waters,— all the arts of life, 

* Coal-mines aic supposed by sonic to Lave, heeif lori|ied hy Uuriedforestf 
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And all tli6«VH«*l» flftt^ tk&dM'^if'''' V^^'" 
Of misapplied «ip^rtcii^;'ftl fmmm^'''-'- */^* 
Collected^ werecof offal btice, atidlrfst"^' ''^" 
To afl«F^g^8f.' AlUhe ittotrateentis^ " = '" *'' 
TJliirt^b6k6 tlH^^^ds of arms, and^o^tsr ^ihhid ; 
The toiJfc df art,'aiid'lab<mr's ^dht workrf, 
Were bnHbd iti desrtiittidon de^p and su^; '• ' 
As if they nb'cfr %tld \ii3tn. The ehetiafbM faopfes 

That^ftlW^i^d hnniaii pride were irt the deieps* 

Tiios<?<6i^rfbg DO life, with all the ftmU 

Of ardent feeling ; and whose fancy dfew • ' 

A glorious Inspect of delights to come, ' , 

Nor saw in the bright vista one d^rk cloud ; 

And they whom agi6 had shaken, and whose hearts 

Tbfe' e^sdess play of centuries had unstnmg. 

And whom another ^ear had seen entomb'd 

Id'thteir forefather's grave, were mix'd in death! 

How many rose on that diastrous mom, 

When first the floods broke loose, elate wttli joy, 

Strangers to fear ; how many pledged the vows 

Of interchanged affection, who, ere night. 

Embraced each other in the depth of woe. 

And sunk entwined together. AH the ties 

That bind mankind were sever'd, and one woe. 

One death, o'ertook and tomb*d a crowded world^^ 

Save in the giant bark that rode the waves -^ 

There only life remained to man or bmtei 

There sole was heard the sound of human voice* 

For forty days and nights, (if day and night 
Could be disthiguish'd,) darkness veil'd the earth. 
And fallhig waters filFd the atmosphere. 
The general ocean deepened every hour. 
The moon and stars past o'er unseen, — the sun 
Scarce told his presence by the dubious haze 
That dimly marked the hemisphere of day. 
And when the floods had done their havoc, light 
Slowly arrose ', a dubious twilight first. 
Even at tto6n, and day itself, at last ! 
But oh ! how shorn of its primeval rays ! 
How faint, how chill, compared with what it was 
Befti^e that work of ruin ; when the sun 
But rose to fill the earth with glory. Now 
T^e air was fraught with vapours, that. denied 
The perfect visit of his beams as once ; 
And when they found access^ th^ did , but gleam 
On one interminable watery waste. 
Not ev'n a solitary hill uprear'd 
Its top to greet the moniing. Over all. 
More than suflicient for the work of wreck, 
The dijlugfe teignM in mastery supreme. 
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Night thrcvr bor muitla o^er an orb^ of iscn. ^ i < . .. , / . 
Aod wImb tfaeswi afose^ be aeem'd to fipriii^ .1, .; 
FroDKiat IJbewtves, and sfuik atevenmg th«S9# mi/ 
. And threw his iis«kss Imstre o'er the v<Hd» i* 

And Dtan hodg her rilyet lamp above . v ) 

An undivided sea ; her light was 3hed . ^ r.r 

In vain ob one vast grave. Tbe starry heavenab < > i 
Though dimpi'd, and in a difi^reat aspect plac^d^ , ; 
There shone as in a mirror : there was sought . * 
To break the wide refiectioii of tbe skies^ . , f 
That saw another galaxy beneath^ i 

Stretching its belt of Hgfat across the flood* 
But what was day or night, sun, moon, or ^ar. 
To a depopulatea world ; where eye 
Of man was not, to mark whether they came. 
Or ceased their rolling flight 1 what reck'd it then,' 
If Phoebus had exhausted all hb rays. 
And left the moon to roll, a blacken'd orb. 
Around a circle and a world as darki 
None hail'd their beams, nor was an object left 
To cast one shadow over all the earth — 
Save the huge vessel, whose gigantic bulk> 
Heaven-steer'd, rode bounding on the ceaseless wavies. 
Sole mistress of the world. She had survived. 
When cities, empires, continents, were gone 
In desolation, and for ever lost- 
She plough'd her way, triumphant over al^ 
Despite the elements i Within her womb» 
All that had being on tbb planet lived : i 

Of all th' unbounded plains, that lately rang . ' 
With life and beauty, aot one spot could now 
Produce one living soul, one form of life ! ^ 

Death traversed &e huge waste with spectre stnidei 
And gloried in hk work : it was bis day 
Of perfect triumph, victory supreme I ^ 

His arrows could not find another mark: 
Monarch of earth he moved, — master of 1^-^ < i 
Save those who in their floating refuge lived : ' -/ 
O'er them his power extended not,— a day *1 

Distant must rise ere they should yield to him^ 

Still earth went on her journey round the sun ; ^ 
Tbe seasons had begun their ceaseless change^ > 
Albeit in vain : no herbage hailed the sun, ^ 

Opening their blossoms to the spring ; no birds 
Shook the drear lethargy of winter off, 
Nor sought their tuneful mates : nor man i^or brute 
Look'd out upon tbe plains ; nor saw above 
The different path the sun pursued. Jhe earth, 
Like one huge orb of water, wheeFd her course^ 
A mark of wrath, beneath a wasted day, 
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And in a sigffat of death. Her •iter'd face 

PerchaiiM some other planet mark'd with awe, 

And wimder'd at the cnange. How mif^t the moon 

Miss the refleeted beams her shitmig ^pMm 

Once pour'd upon her fields ; and her long nig^t 

Arrayed in siWer lustre, glancing o'er 

Her mountains and het woods ; now all absorb'd 

In her own des<^ated bosom; lost 

In the unbirelten waters dim and dark. 

Her night must then have been a niffht indeed I 

Earth must have hun|r in terror o'er her bead. 

And veiled her midmght scenes in hideous shade. 

New and terrific, and the cause unknown. 

And thev who in their mighty vessel past 
The Ihigermg days of desolation, now 
Began to sigh for their deliverance. 
'Tis true they trusted heaven*— but the months 
They had been sever'd from their native eardi 
Roli'd heavily. Since light retum'd, the day 
Had only shewn them that they journey'd suil 
O'er an illimitable sea : whene'er 
They look'd abroad, all to the farthest verge 
Was water — nothing met their apxious eyes -^ 
But waves, interminable waves, that joined 
On every side th' horizon; had one rock, 
Though bleak and barren as Mont Blanc, where frost 
Perpetual reigns, but ris'n upon their view. 
It would have been a solace to dieir souls, 
A point for hope to rest on. All they knew 
Was that they sailed above a buried world. 
And that beneath their bounding vessel slept 
Extinguished empires— but) how deep they lay 
They knew not, nor how long the floods would roll. 
Nor whence they would retreat, nor where would be 
Their own new heritage, — all was unknown ! 
Unlike the mariner who [Roughs the waves. 
And reckons when the haven that his prow 
Points to, will rise upon his view: they sailed 
Along a sea that had not yet a shore,-> 
Where never coast familiar to the view 
Would greet them, and where memory ne'er could trace 
The foMly cherish'd spot they once had lefti 
Like those who with Columbus fearful urged 
Their barks adventurous into unknown seas ; 
Unconscious whether land would ever rise 
Upon their view again, or they be lost 
Amidst a world of wafers far from home. 
Daily they gazed upon the liquid waste, 
Till sight grew weary ; their imprisoned feet 
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Long'd onceagaip to iread Ibe gfOHnd^ h^^e-er 
Div^s)t^«4 of it» bcsiuty. Could they fe^ 
Themselves once move tb' iobabitauta oi eaitb, . • 
£v'd though ui devolatioo, it were bliss. 

• i 
Vengeaooe bad had its day— justice its claim-**-', 
And guilt was washed awajr. Aud He who tuade^ < 
This planet for a scene of happiness. 
Would not that it should ever be a wreck* 
A lifeless wilderness. Mercy desigu*d 
That it should be again a home for man. 
Fair to his view, and answering all his wants ; 
^With space enough for all, though chang'd and wreck'd, 
And ofits pristine splendour half divest ; 
A place for life and labour, — not a home 
Final, — but a probationary scene. 
A rest beyond its bounds His will decreed. 
Better than all its smiling fields could give; 
Enduring ever, subject to no change. 
But He had wiird the waters should remain 
In mighty seas, mementoes of His wrath, 
And roan's deep provocation : there they roll^ 
Type of past desolation, and the once 
Avenging ministers of outraged heaven. 

The sun was going down, and his broad disk 
Seem'd like a blazing orb, ready to plunge 
Into the waters of the west : his beams 
Glanced horizontally along th' expanse ; , 

Of ocean, topping every wave with light. 
And throwing o*er its deep and solemn grave 
A golden mantle ; where the pall of night 
So late spread darkly o'er a world eotomb'd. 
His edge had scarcely kiss'd the wave, before 
The father of earth's little band beheld, ^ ^ '■ 
As mourufuily he view'd the close of day, ^^ '^, * 
A small dark spire that rose above the flood,* j 
And partly veiFd the shining orb that sunk '^ /^^j 
In crimson pomp behind it. Could it be ^ ^ 
A cloud that skimm'd along the verge of that 
Illimitable ocean I No, 'twas still,— 
It seenk^'d to him a mountain peak that rose ^ ^^^^ ^ 
Out oHbe watery waste; it was,— 'twas land ! :^^^ 
He called bis sops, and they beheld it too ; ^.. :^^ . 
And every bosom that had life below ,. ^ ;^ 

Beatwhh high rapture at the sight, and hairdj^ ^ 
The welcome omen ; and preferred the prayer^; /^. 
Of gratitude to heaven. Long as light 
Linger'd upon the horizon where it stood. 
They watch'd that little spot,— and then with joy 
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An^-hbpe, gY^Bter tbtn they had ev^i^i 

Withio ibtit floattng prison, sooglit their cpiich. 

Day afler tey foiVd on, and they beheld 

The summits of the mountains, one by one, 

Emerge from out the waters : in a lipe 

The^ seem'd to stand, as if a chain of hills 

BeneiKh the surges stretcb'd in gmnt length. 

And soon upon their peaks the mommg shone, — 

The desolated orb no more appear'd 

A world of waters* Then the hills leap*d up 

Out of the ocean» to salute the sun. 

As In a new creation, and the floods 

Sunk daily to their destin'd beds ; and rolPd 

Downward incessant ; and the ark had struck 

Upon a mountain top, and moved no more. 

Then sent the Patriarch-a raven forth,— 

Bird of ill omen ; but she came not back. 

But stay'd to brood upon the wreck she found. 

And then he sent a dove, --domestic bird ; 

But she no resting-place congenial found 

To her more social nature, and in vain 

She beat the air with wearied wing, nor would 

Alight upon the desolated peaks. 

That only yet appeared a scene of death : 

And, drooping, she returned to where alone ^., 

A refuge yet remain'd. In seven days ,^* * . 

He sent her forth again, and she return'd. 

But not disconsolate, as heretofore ; 

For, lo ! she brought an olive brancli, pluck'd off 

By heavenly impulse ; and the Patriarch ha i I'd, 

And kiss*d the peaceful omen, that proclaimed 

That heaven and man were reconciled once more ; 

That earth would yet return to fruit fulness, I 

Impatient still to know if there were room '^ ,^ 

For him, and those tliat sharM his fate, to tread 

The ground in safety, he again sent forth 

The messenger of peace : she came no more ! 

Her feet had found a resting-place, — a home,— 

Nor more required the refuge she had left. ''^* 

And then the door, that other hand than his 
Had closed, when death and havoc reign'd without, 
Was open*d ; and he saw the land. His voyage 
Of darkness and of death was done ; and all 
Stepp'd out upon the ground with joyous tread. 
And haird their glad release. Twas but a grave. 
Indeed, they trod upon, — the grave of all; 
The greater mercy theirs, to be the sole 
Survivors of that universal wreck I ^.^ 

It was a desolated world they view'd, 
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But still a worici«*^aBd one for Ckeir tnlire 

Possession ; none beside irere left to datim 

A part or portion m it,— «ll was Ikcirs^ ■ > 

Without competit^, vritbout dispute. 

But oh ! bow cbaDged--»hofw deeply iaflrn-^-as ^% 

The waters bad but left the higher*laiids» 

And still seeni'd half triumphaiit ; far ar^^mid^ 

To every point, they spread tbeir ample raign ; 

And tedious months rollM on, before the vales 

Greeted the sun that they had lost so long. 

When last the eye of man liad look'd abroad. 

He saw a seene of loTeliness expand 

On every side, and in the sun's bright beams 

Deep blushing ; foil of fruits, and lowers, and erdwn'd 

With ever-ripening harvests ; regular. 

And beautiful,— 'a fairy scene of bliss! 

Such as he now might recollect, or dream 

He once had seen, but could no more behold. 

Rugged and wild, and reft of all its charms, 

A vestige of the wrath that it had borne. 

It open'd on his view. Here mountains rose. 

Lifting their barren summits to the skies, 

Frowning in desolation ; there deep chasms 

Yawn'd fathomless, in which the light of day 

Was lost. Rocks lay in broken masses round, 

Heav*d by the late convulsion from their depths. 

And cumbering the ground. The verdant woods. 

Whose foliage trembled as the breeze stole by. 

Like a green ocean, now were swept away, 

Buried beneath the soil, or strewed In wreck. 

And rotting on the surface. Far spread wastes, 

Where not a leaf of herbage met the day. 

Spoke barrenness and deatn. Of human toil 

Was left no sign, no vestige ; nought to show 

That earth had ever been th* abode of man ! 

Of bis proud cities, not a stone remain'd 

To mark where they had stood, — departed all ! ,' 

Nothing was heard but the wild hollow wind, 

That came to drive the waters to their beds^. ", 

And the waves distant roar ; the voice of man. 

That lately fiird the air with sounds of IHe,*^ 

Laughter^s glad peal, and sweetly trilling song^ t 

And the soft melody of tremblif^ strings,'—' * 

These late bad echoed there, but all was now . < 

Still as th' unvisited tomb. Nor low of herd^ * 

Nor roar of beast, nor feather'd warbler's note, '' 

Broke on the lifeless silence of despair^ 

The men look'd out upon that dreary waste 
With agony, that wanted words to speak 
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Proporlioft^d to^ilB pang^; but wonmn w«ply 

And poiit'4 her sorrows forth in sad bntent. 

For the delighlM worM that she had losti 

But all were pious sttll, and thaohftri ^ tb^ 

Of aU €arth's myriads wera alone preserv'd. 

And, though tfaek aonh^ in gratitude to heairen, 

Brealb'd fofth their stknt prajer and pnuse*^ tlieir hearts 

Were humao atill^ and mourn'd their alter'd lot, 

And the sad ehasge of all tenreslrial things. 

And tbere^ amidst that scene of death and woe, 

To raise an attar to the God they servM • 

Was their first care ; and there they offered up 

A sacrifice acceptable to hmiven. 

Their debt of gratitude was large, and all 

With one accord their earliest tribute paid* 

Toil was their )ol, but labour bringeth health ; 

Their fellows found de^ruction,— -safety they. 

Tho' ravaged, earth was still a home for nian. 

And heaven had given it freely, and had made 

Noah the second father of mankind. 

Nor on the earth alone was seen the change 
That general convulsion wrought below ; 
But in the atmosphere ail seem'd as wild 
And uncongenial as the ground. The wind 
Blew cold, and, with unhealthy moisture fraught, 
Wrapt in a chilling robe the shivering breast. 
Clouds piled on clouds, in masses dense and deep, 
Roird darkly on the bosom of the air, 
Hiding the sun. While memory portray'd, 
E'en as they gazed upon the gloomy vault 
That frown'd above (hem, the bright scene that once 
Past daily o'er their heads ; when foods of light 
Pour'd downward through the purple vast, and fiird 
The atmosphere with glory unobscured. 
And shed eternal summer on the fields ; 
When, while the sun was sleeping in the west, 
Night roli'd in scarcely less magnificence ; 
And stars of far surpassing brightness shone 
Round the bright sovereign of the midnight hour. 

And-satt'd these darkenhig clouds along the sky 
For wraglit ? Had they not thence a boon to shed } 
Yes, they^ere launch*d to poor upon the plains 
Uefreshfitg moisture, and to bid the fields 
Unfold ttheir harvests, and the gardens bloom 
With ^lowersy and fill the purple vines with juice; 
Now that the^copious dew was sent no more. 
But when the rain first fell,— sight strange to man,-— 
When thunders roU'd along the vault of heaven 
In long loud peals, and through the darkness piercM 
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The sbceU of lifkl Wf^taog. flaming wide. 
And opcnbg 6i/mfmtkMt^lM the storm 

. / ?/'i-^Tb«i; wiM» of flrc—c'en Noab, tbo' his soul 

^^' ^lYdSiedHlrt h<4>a, Jtood t^^bliD^; Ml ia>M4^ 3 liT 21 
Never but once that tokinn rcilling ^ound 

./ , , . . . Stfuck on bis ^ar,— never till ihefi. his ^yc . , .^ 

, Had starUd from the flash, nor hacl the tte^iiM 'P "^^^ '"^^ 

Poufd water fill that dark disastrous tfoAr!' '^ '^ ut^irfn, ^n^ 

" The dear companions of his soMndft " ''^^/^ UinnU ^d 

Shook with their terrors, and in thalvvikTWr'''^'''^ 7«»> I'' 

of flood and flame, and raging efemeihs^' ' '«il « /i^ bftif 

^Deem*d fbey beheld another day of wrIilU ' ^c [;rf'4 ^o 

' Approaching, to destroy the very wreck ' .? • ni? rjfftr/ 

The hist had left,-*-tfll hope awoke agaiup-*- / •< : r^j .^.u,:% 

' The blaekness roU'd away, and through the ^l^udft .c. ) . 4 

They saw once more the sun's revivinf beamf . ; . ;. ^ 

And mam another sight, till then ne'er sees, •. . ,( ? 

; Rose on their wond'ring eyes ; the rainbow spread \^ 

). Its arch of triple hue across the expanse \ \\^ 

Above, of loveliest tints composed. What might /■! 

, . ^, That beautiful phenomenon portend? 

^ So fair a sight could scarcely speak of wrath — 
Was it a sign from heaven, to reassure 
Their sinking souls, and bid them fear no morel . ' ' ' ' '^'' 
And lo ! a voice was' heard, solemn and deep ; • i ■ n - / n 

As the expiring thimder, — from a cloud 
Awful it seem^^ to i^sue, — and it ssiid-^ ,' • 

^'Thisisthetok^nofthetoveoaiit '^"'^ 

Which 1 do make betwixt Myself and thee, . ' !'^'^ 

And all thy generationst to abide .1. 

For ev«r. In the clouds I set my bow, '. ,c^ .• 

A covenant of peace between the earth ^ . . f-^^s 

And me.; and it shall be, that wbeft I bring rv>i 

Over the earth a clond, my bow shall then . .i >% " 

Ev'n m the cloud be seen; and £ wiH not ^ *• ' ' J^* 

Forget one living form that I have made. 'J *"' ' '^Z 

The waters shall no more become a flbpd^ . ' Vi . -r'-ta.^ 
. Destroying all; while 1 behold it there* \ ,. < ^f ^xm 
My everlasting covenant shall standv . •.. *>, 

Go forth, «-- be frtntful, and replenish earth I .c 

No mor^ for man's sak€ will 1 curse the ground, - "--' - ^ 
Nor e'er again smite every Hving thing, . V 

As ) have don6 ; as long as earth remains, , 'tT- «.- s* 
, Seed time and harvest, day and night, aii<i[ cold //.,** ,.i;^ ^ 
And heatj-^winter andsummer,— •halLQ9t€aa«€^!M.j>.;. v. ^f 
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IS THB SAUQ MW U^qST IN. tXCLpDING FEMALES 
j^^ FROM THE T&RONE? 

On tliw questiori tlie Opener pfoposfed to contend, that there 
WftS injustice 'in excluding females from the throne. In this 
he should wish to be understood as not opposing the provisions 
of the Salic law^ hut the construction which French jurists 
had given them, in the celebrated contest between Edwani III. 
of England, and; Philip of Valbis. The text pt the Salic law 
under the head de time, which formed the subject of conten* 
tk>ti, did not mention the exclusion of females n'om the throne, 
but merely A cei^ain preference to the male sex.^ The ques- 
tion appeared watulpally to divide itself into two parts : first, 
the consideration of lustice as dependitig on the abstract prin- 
ciple, which ^decided the individual rights' of human beings ; 
and, secondly, justice as it related to the in^ttition of society. 
If it should appear, according to both these views, that the 
exclusion of females from the throne was inconsistent with 
justice, he hoped he should be entitled to a decision in his 
&vour. As to the first point, if we believed either natural or 
revealed religion, all members of the human race were equal. 

•The fext of the Salic Law to whicb o»r discussion refers, niH.eZ, de 
•Mr. 1. Si quia homo mortaiis fuerit^t filios non dimisorit ; si pater aot 
ini^r «ttperfueriot ipsi in hmrcditai^m siicoeclant.— 2..8i pater* aat matejr 
non superfueriiity ti patres vcl sorores reliquerit ip&i haer^ditatem obtiaeavit. 
—3. Quod si nee isli fuerinf, soi'ores patris* i^ haereditatem ejus suc- 
ecdant.-— 4. Si vero sOrores patHs noa ext^terint, Borofcs matm ejas 
i»8^editatem sihi Tendi<ietit.-^5v S^ atitem imMi toMHMlitrrint qaicanqae 
proKiniereB faer^t fk; patertia 8eoeratingieji|)alui^nr«dit|lem saccedant. 
— 6. De terra veio Salica, aiUJa portio hapi^4iiaUs .muUej:^ veoiat: sed 
ad viritem sexuni tola terrija haerediias.pcr.veaiat. ^herc Qan I>e no doubt 
Ihat this is the true reading of the law as it is thus quoted by Mthou and 
Rapin. Strange as it m^y appear, ' the President l^ontesquieu has 
8*raBg:ely erred in htstransfationof the third and fourth aftides of the law : 
tb«M, 3. S'il n'a ni fr^re ttl Foear la soeur de sa m^<lai stfcoMera. — 4. Si 
ntL m^e n'a point de soeur la soeur de son pdre lai JMioe^iera, liv. 18, c. 
22. This is not a mere mistake of the printer, for Montesquieu proceeds to 
reason on this iaultv translation. M. Echard^ as quoted by the president, 
proves that iolic is derived from $ala^ a house. T**'* *^y figure was extended 
to tiM laad appertaining to th^ house ,of each' German. Some persons 
<»f high rank in the literary world have imadiiedtbat the Salic lands were 
feudal. Bpt the titte of the law *' de alode,^ proves the opinion incorrect. 
It is almost impertffiient to remark that at-od meant absolute property, 
wbHo/e-ovi meant stipendiary projierty. Besides, the exclusion of females 
froin prof>erty in lands was a cnstom among the Germans in the age of 
TftcitttS (de Mor. Ger. c. 26,) long before the feudal obligation. When 
men left their homes to seek new settlements, the division was naturally 
made witbont reference to the other sex, and the customs of their an- 
i^estors of coarse eontinued their effect. 

VOL. IV. PART II. ' U 
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280 Is iheSm^ iLati^'^it^A (n'^^^Mdiug 

Widmbt,^ m hi wibira »of jrhnrrAci^ liw^tnictey b^iyssbirh^Iof 

ij6^<5^libe \MtK tiien^ It might m -#dl'te^bi^t6tftbriW^ 
cbukl:«xigt Irlthowi* light, as soctety \fittoiit*'ifbittefUi'r^Pliik) 
M'li^ii^ f*tb«tr tti^r« eorporeal^lwlitleii.iMMcbUwy^enj^^ 
eommon with men. Of their fights they couM iOfl|y» w ^i 
prived by the iiYstitutions of society. ' ' v. . -t: **jH 

r Itoiw fer th^se were jtist, cxame next to be eposidered* ^^ ^TMf 
jlf»ti«^«»f that deprivation, depended pa tbe injury ^He^nopiade^ 
fyrivntion eoold produce to society* Afr>&e presei^^ia^i^ 
rela|«4to the government of ootmtHeS) ib^ i^Vf ^^ beiy^q 
diioed* primjipally by an inferiority of iniellectr. boi^tlib 
poifnersof* intelkct could only be displayed by- tb^infOueMe-of 
,o<d«^»ti4»n^ they would be displayed in diflS^rent .^^^k^iiiica 
qol«diotf to^tbe difference of education; consequently, i/thejui^ 
tellectual powers were required to produce sinnljm/effisiite^ 
they -must bie cultivated in a similar manner. Ui\til'lifiis 
fiArnilaiity of education existed, any conclusion as to the inttfU 
Jfe&tualpowers c^f a number of human beings tnwt f^e^intpQCH. 
f^ct. : The education of women was entirety unKkf' tluirt'Of 
linen*, ,a«d therefore the judgment formed as to their equcifflty 
.Qf'ifieq^lity of intellectual powers, mUst^be tmp^Hei^^'iop 

^> it^W' then, it might be demanded, could ?we arrive^at«t9ii»l 
dMibn Ihat the mtnds of wo^meii w^re -fitted* ta*eiiibiFil<5t«^lk» 
M^hs ^nd'to form-the pfens necessaryin tbe igoverniifttrtidfl« 
^otmtry. ' We coufd only fotnt «n opiiiidn from thosie in^ncteft 
wiiere chance had allowed women to be raised to- the h«hd of 
g^f ertiment. In most of those instances, wcuneo hadldteWftOi 
flir grater proportion «f the talents necessary forgdve#nmmk| 
thhnlhose ^penerafly po^is^ssed by the in ale ocicupifetsidf IhnJbiws:^'^ 
Remertiber Anlie of England, who cotfld hlimble Lotte-MlVti 
— ^tbe Empr«$s Queen of Hungary, who rented tbeieffok^ief 
;ljtHii^ XV. FrederiiJk the Great, and ttiiB Electw of>BA)taiitfi<^ 
Bttkabetb of Eflgland, who supported 4he prote^abt iiimil;^ 
IV; ag^in^t th^ league5*-iind her own pbwer agKindtHU&firv|H 
posed mighty Philip II.— the four Empresses of Kassiai^ Wid 
i^^o^nstant succession took possession' of tbe^tbi^biieiM StiM 
fm^er ' to^ <^UPP^ ' examples, look at the liv«8M>ftitli€^^Mi^ii^ 
awdfew^ittte regents of Prafifce.t ^ - ' ' "• ^-mlatn n 

Frob the^^, the fair conclusion was that, if li'sltfrflyritjiiff 
edfttcatioii and opportunity existed, there would«be>s(^ifi^ilMity 
in*thepa€tlon6'Of)^oth sexes. •' ■• / ^J'^'t .li -• *i<i i'ia ^ttfirvs 

It / . " ' 
,, * yid^i Voltaire^/* DtctioDnaire Fliilosopliiqwe, A»mev^iQej*'«rti<d^ Loi 

f Vies des Reines et Regentes de France, par Drcu3^ ()ii Radiery e«^Mn«k 
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Itoi^i Mut-a^itted' feniriesrto tki^irirclafi^otivetbrMteiMio >riH 
QMfvi9iti6M6 ita<l4h«liebb^afi eMperieaced*-^ Wh^c^nsvitmcj* 
til(W^ieMiiy£ii«tMMm Avbicl^^Ued itself t|Mi<iid9l ^oltantAnd 
e«(l%»btaiied Hi^' vi^tU^ Ibtis del^yiiig tbe othet f^efx thai ftfixi-^ 
le«^4^%alttiiRkvAva9tialhtfrd)ffitiiU t^iprovej .' 

-MBesfde3) wlijat was th6 opinkm of the legiefailion whc^fdmktd' 
ttelkwiftt«t6il9/jii^fce;' In the Isty2d,Sd5'aiid44ll uriifl^s, 
it^6«pmsBfy direeiedthalt females should obtain theestat^i of 
tkei iMt'pofeMieaaor. The^Oth article could nol^ - therefore* ^wifh 
pro^my^ be coastmed ad of general effect, and operatiii|^ ^o 
th^eiaiHMion of the i^hole eex^ but merely aft^ isebtiag in ieaoU' 
p»^wcn^% »pecte9 of ealate tail male. The five first articles.' 
poibrred lo the inhefffaace when a possessor died with^at: 
sofeie^tiHlie^si^th^ to the inheritance when he' had'botjieoas 
aad<daugktet». 

'^r/Fhli9^*th^ Opener hoped' be had made it appeaf tbat^in the' 
fiMi^phoe, the construction put on the l«w by the French 
jlm^^wiis amust; and, in th^ seoeml, that the iaiv iisiilfdid 
lot ^fArrtUit •Ibe constructioui 

/M[^"'&iirE' OTHER SIDE, the- following obseriraticMB v^0 
mttdjBi'-^'Wi^ refgard to the interpretation of tbe -Salic law^ 
there seems no reason for disturbing that which has been iso 
long Adimtledr It hm been said that tbe first foot articles 
«dm»feilMiles*t(^ inherit ;• aad •the Bixth only excliidea tl^em 
jrh^^ftfaereFareeone. It is worthy of remark tfaat>tiA tbeist, 
jM^nSd^aiid-^th ai^tic^es, whkb^nDiit females in Ofrrtain oases 
to infaeHt^^be word land does aot occur ; while the 6<4i artidie 
sieMe^pre^Iy excludes them from saeh inberitanee, andde^ 
dba«<d8fHiiat'n€>i portion o the 9alit Umd shall descend to. a 
fcantfe^fbttt that the whole inlieritance o/*M^ hmd, shall be^ 
cMModfto theJ)>8l^ sex< What eari be undersibood from this, 
lHittta(ttfeitiBle» were pbrmitt^d to inherit ariy species of pro- 
pontjr^ftkuHllew^epted ;* from which they we^e tigorauftly ex- 
eifidm. MftOthifrbe nbt so, the €th article deems to ha ve^ been 
immed'^^for'no ea'Ttbly |)Urpose. ' But^he intenttion of it can 
Ii^lyrbe<di9ub4ed : it k scarcely possible for language to be: 
ttb>0 preeie0*and explicit.. But if a mei^'Mecedence were given 
IO'mar|es^^tbdiiatse'is not much mended for our opponents. Fwt» 
it matters little Whether females al*e e)tcl4ided alt^ogetbev, or, 
iNSlytliUf^W'^d'td inherit in case of tbe failure of heins male* 
Y^iAe'* to the throne not beitig expresslymention^d^ .it; can 
scarcely be supposed probable that the law*which forbade a fe- 

I }S Xbo title v. tfc fllp<fe". i»py.ficem opipo^d. to lhi$^]nterpr^|Rtion( but the 
word is applicable not only to land, but to any other species of property held 

u2 
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889 Is tkeamti^^Xflmn»9»$li9k'm(i»aing 

g^ve power and authority to bim who held it: .fiMtdlbftt 
iea^bntfa^JStveoeatioa wa»coisiii0d.ip iqftbft./i;^O^tlM^t«hMe,. 
tbenkaiieinsrnOi^oilnd'fiir qncsliDDing' tliea«(C»ar»i^ii0£ihfttiif^ 
ierfiteMJOD' which ba^ beta ti^eoei«ed f^^GmiM'ipi.U,{\rir><^iq 
u Bbtffwhatei^ermaybethe trde meamog oE^thd. Salic ylu<a«| 
thbt'ikitoi which we Imve to €iiquiite*'is thei.fMQO^lQcd^^titv 
(bsttte'of the eaolusioiH whether effected •bgrtbeiSalia,la]itj at 
by <«ii|Vi> others* Now^ wherein. does Ihia jiQUjrtibirM^lSMiUcf 
Amaotion cannot be said to be uiyust^.iuile^a'it^epcraeatltti. 
iildividoiil of Bowethiog to which .he haa a.rigbtij.cjtheeiiby 
tb0 lair ' of nature, or by the law pf the comiMUB^jifcrf 
which he* 18 a member. By : the law o£ nature, «vein»yltiif 
nMMt being*. has a right to his lifei Us limbs^^hia liberty. 
!]laMd€(priire liim of any of these^ is^ therefoi^e^ ^air Actudf 
jiigustkei In addition to their natural rights^ ,Bien<[Aavk 
berlain 'd.vU '.ones conferred upon them by the stataivifln 
(Bngibaid, a H»n possessing a ireehold of forty shiUingsiper 
Afliittnv^ is entitled to vote at the election of the fiteaiber^ibr 
the county* The legislature having conferred tlm rigblV>i6 is 
vtgiiBt by ) fraud or .vioknce to invade it* Is a rjgtit4dla thnoie 
^ natural or a civil right? It cannot be a natumlirigkl 
Jttoa»rchyi.is indeed a lawfi^l forjai of government, but ijttisbot 
4h« only kflvful forat. No oae can b^ said to hitvtf >^ciiaihiM 
aigibtto.a<throne; because^ mao nitaybe bom^iJitsk^OQun^ 
iwbeoe moHarohy does noteiiist^^r on an island ii|hftbiitec|jiqn a 
4iingie/fiivWly, where dvil government does notexlflt.! > lArv^kt 
tdlA( throney thei)efove,.is.a. ^vil rigjut ; it i»u8t btejoreat^r^ 
some pnreivioua act^eitlMBr ofjtbe l^ialalurey or of thefwhoH^'peitfc- 
ple.i) Itiis deairableyfor the sake of ihecoiBmuiutyvtJii^ thb Uou- 
liLiiiiAi)^f the. succession should be wise and beneficial pJM»t<iio 
oncs'Jbadia'rigkt to complain of peHsonal injury, t^e^ranae^DAial 
iaiitoiifaheld, to. which he had no previoustclaim. MiTberA>|siaio 
ttoiA'lhlag aa.a tmiural order of Siuccessioa toi th^:Ai»(tv«fAe 
pewerja every' ooaununity*rou$t decide for itself asftx^tb^^ DMat 
^UlgiU«« : ;W^en any one is established, it ought tnotiimiM^ to 
h^ikgMy depaifted from. But, previous^ to theett^lbhtaettt 
06 alDy^aoiOQeiB ndre |u8t or legal than ailothert;^a«l^aft€lr 
oflttt has. besft.ado^lied, no individual^ with a-^fienltoiAii-iOMM 
personal aggraritbxement, or personal ei^o/iioidn/^. j^eMkdedtib 
say^^hat itiis^ wrdflgi^i ) It^ay be ver^ipleasarit^oAtaartflaudlirince 
af\dbliaiting.acrown '^bat the law is. not uniusft^AebichirQfiaHfes 
to^gtMefjkiu The eppostte opiaion would ieadltouObivBihal 
disdonfent. If a fknale may coniplain Iweoaifle a»'AiMriihj<^ 
d^nledher; theoommoo^r nilay complain that he!faanA>t the^- 
vilege^ef'tihd peerage; theilp^^i that he has not(^osiajofidihe 

. .-il// -'>-»K'j '. ii.|ii .» - ' ■• I .' . ! . ... • ' «;:'.;;tn(|(jii oil* 
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tlUfMftilhiiMMi^tlM^eUler. All feoltatet amy/iber^doieidered 

<mit^^dto^j>g.T> iqg > ya d topiio^otfaer tqi^ 'tlicm'those <wbick aHA 
prescribed .b^nilie' dvtl'doviBtihitioiiv : It '^ditld' beoiiMslriaai 
luittf^nilifi^fhdtl&w h oivjagt, >becaufte, having^ ^ven'mUcttj it 
*diiesm0t'|(iwnioH^ ;'>beoau9ev having elerated octriniil femtildft 
ti^ tlKBhuilrieif 'liHvkCelsses, and gfveVi them pfecedeiite overall 
Vili6»<fenmld(9^t]ty6t) 1tithb<dds from them the sovereign jio(iV9it 
flBhevMitik>fg(HreHi havine<been conferred tipon eertam* pe#^ 
vdn^'oilramtties for the public good, none are entitled to Inerl^ly 
"iKHiilBhmi of inJB^tice, because they are excluded fronl Ibift 
^pokvevbf a lam^^ made centuries before they ifrere bom; > * " 
. vt¥^iUl mainkind are equal." True, as to their ndtuiral i^igMsi; 
'ibul^eir rights, as members of civil society, arepirerydiffbreiitl 
4i£(lthe >M:cfUsion of females from the throne, 'in eoaittmb 
rvfhero'tfae SoUc law prevaib, there is neither iifttttral>nor4tiv41 
*«mu^ieot ! there is no natural injustice) because nd^/naltuTlA 
vjgfatii invaded : there is no civil injustice, for the lawtitiel^ 
HirSicbtl[^Rier& civil rights, refuses to females the right in queb^- 
'taooi ^Tke law of nature does not give, and the laW of' [(be 
Mfdidtoies.' ., '. <ii- c^ r 

•tniltihliVin^ b^en asserted that all men #erfe e<}ual, (whtdH, 
(wiicjikKftBnokeA'^of men in a ^ate of nature; is- tni>^,)iit>wik 
SMsumecrtkat' women were partakers of the equality.* »* Nq>w«^ 
ilndbpelklMt' of civil law, tber^ doe^ seem to extsta* aort^iyf 
^^urtil siAjection of the female sex Co the other. Wewl^'to 
«j>^sdl<with ^ ^reatdeal <tf cailtron/and we^i^ulmestvfraiddf 
"^llf^ totoiat ; nu t ^till we think th^tan every sitoation of Iffe;^^ 
-etg^ddto^teivawd^iibse^flienftly'as a ead, dentin 'th^ 

f^Medb^ 6f ^ri3^otk^ryelatien,^3 a^tster^-^Udoesses^ 
HltfeM#0«i«if nature that the female'shouldbeiiiBome degvsie 
<9«b)eet^f{he authority of the father, the husband, tUe(bi^6theif. 
<ilitlllKffityfid Bdt to "degenerate kito tyranny, nor ^uMtiMoa 
Aitio sldVeryV' It is to be a mild and almost;iiupalpable- swt^ 
<tf ^^Miefbl<andiiwluiltary subjection. We arfe ^ii/te suknfe fiht 
ICtoMdles them^W^ "would not tr ish tliecustett^ ^ ^tkikty 4b 
4i6ii>llMirwtse/ • It ha^r'been thus from 'the begkiiriiig ef^ the 
&«iwrldv^\tkeipresent time.* We have ^ome Ireasonf ^therbfeore, 
^#>e6ll(itQding^^tb«t^itis natural that it shotiid be^« > ma . . i 
^inUkOfid^^ixmimi^ the intdttectual^equalit^ ef the deil^s^e 
s^MlJIsrnivi^'ieikmsiRin to enter. It ^ehis to'be conceded' tibial »the 
Mhraottofi'^f lutoineii does «M qtialify themfer tbti duttes'Of 
'ff^Mie iife(^ ' W<ouM oivr opponents wibh* them ed ueateik 'other^ 
-wijseji* tArcf^hey HvillinjEf'ttt^wacrifieeto thegmtificatioh of thfe 
'i^«sih*<tf4hii^^n!tertbiflrit),'that lofty purity which recoils from 
the approach of contamination ; those rehiring graces which 
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$8li Js the S^QlJai^.Ut^f^m'^^miWng 

9ei^bn^t)r. wbieb^ tlK^^gb bestowed ^ri ^o«giBMfV4>^M9tO|^: <«M< 
refined t^d matbred by edacation ? Will they be c6^te<i4MMJIIif i 
SpalrtM strength Q(body &nd SpM^liinren^gy^f *mi«fd$'iiii#^^ 
with SparCan>o^i*9^ne89 and Spartiuv inH90(£ratyf^ if^^l^i^kj^t 

th^M ^>atiafled with*Trornei>aatlii^^re.i !* /-» ^ r{-M. /jv 

, Iti aU tbajk^has been said in pmise of Ihe? lei»^le^0e«tyi|r«l«iOitf 
cordiaHy agree. We only contend thai' najtafe ilwM|«tHfi> 
desigaed them for any empire, but that efr tbetaflfeot^giV^b^^ 
edUfifa^ion dpesnot Qualify them to Mfi^lAiSiivf9t0pif&ihnt'iM^ 
4otneBtic government. The few inatences ii4iicht<'MaiH''fOfi 
vr <ym0n displaying extraordinary tafents for^ pubtie^rdle^^iniw 
ncf additional lustre to the female character. WlierKe (bejMwvi^ 
been marked by ambition, rapacity, or cr^ty, 'W^^ofl 4(Mii||mI 
turn from them with disgust. But even* rWher^ 'lliid^lit»A(ot 
been the case, the masculine character of tbejr. Aiitid«''V^efOdMW^ 
them unamiable; and, in the earner propoHion that our adtlriflftL^ 
tionof them as sovereigns is increil^ed, that (baling al^fMpeOt^ 
ful tenderness which we enteirtaii^ for them as^m^tfrnen^^^aiM^ 
nished. - ^ * : » • r^* ' * ' ^ 

It seems somewhat stran^^e that it sticiulit Ji|6 beld imju^tl^ 
withhold from females the highest aut:hoiity in th« Jitttte^/ Wkflo 
it is not unjust to refuse them access to stations of saboi'dlnttl^ 
authority. If females are entitled to be at|mit4ed'0f F%tii4d 
the highest dignity of the state^ o forfiari th^ hav0 a'VightMJtf 
claim admission to the inferior: Why should not f^^e ^ t ^if k 
their own right take their seats ifl'the Uppie»4i6uS6^ofv4^b'ii>iHi: 
of Parliament? and why should. not fems^le-eelniiifionerr bey jftt^ 
gible to be elected members of the lower'? Wliy fil^y ^^^nwt 
have female Ambassadors, ^^ad Secret aHes* ^f Stnt0$'* fiuOlda 
Commissioners, Treasurers^ Coun^Uors^fV^feotfl^'P^fiildiiiit^ 
and Plenipotentiaries? Why not f^mt^ Btuvi^tei^^ettd. Smk^ 
Jeants at Law, female Judges and la female Jjto^Gh^MoeUmri 
(a Lady Chancellor we should haVe ^8rid0 'i.If'rtketdHb^fit^ 
injustice in excluding women from tbese^offlces^ thW^^iSiiQ^l^ 
jpone in excluding them from tjie sovereignfjofrer. •- » >>tJ miviA 
j'.On the policy of such exclusion, w^arQjaot^^oiv^iMilid^^O 
give an opinion. In some countries tiie#ii€oe88i<m<#f){«dMdta 
may not be objectionable. In. this counAry, for imsi ^ ftk ^s^^ 
evil effects have ever resulted from it* :'€)up in^oliir^ffNQlliiiaA 
the constitutional limitations , of tiie royal pTen^aliii^VMill 
other circumstances, render our situation v^ry ^MMarUi ti4s 
a part of our own venerable law,.4i!ri9 d€Voully4%>Wi 1iiiy<tl 
tt hat the principle of female »ueee9Sion 'may longlM^^jMrifainP^A. 
We owe to it our preservation from ^W bf ..tlur Op]^|||iMVtet 
equal horrors of slavery oi*'anarchy'^ '|JS|it«'liMfe't9^bo4^0#M 
why all the nations of the eatth shauldfMopi*^ llM)i7|ini{fliait 
tf9h^|()ence» It may be wise ai\d befl^fioial in some! €/9vnti{ie8/- 
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ito(p)i^i^)«il(lliiiiQ^W3..UK.t^^^^ , ^. ^ ^ ^ _ _ 

ifte9i«if^sM^^vtb^.rigbA) ^lay.icestii^i ^4;twmJ^|t^^ 
aay way, ^ and annex to.it any-coij^diUpn^ W^VCfl juj)^ 4^^ 
<iMti%wefi^ifl4ijt^ th0)tQommu;iity jntihai- jt^ej^vv wh}^ljT|iiji|ts 
lbi#rgiiNl, kMfW^citf^Itr tkepameaut^rity as that wh\ch^a'^^ 

t«teimi«(Ao«mn^s^iF uiaeou^h as it violajp^ {)^jU)^^a ^%,9. 
QorHiOiivilifriglLt -tod^d, ^p.lop^as tJie,.KM^.,^f,ej|^y|I^((^ 
esMfl|i^i(>it^Yir.ottlil be fusjust to admit ihe, su^Qeg^p^ t^titiyf. 
QiuMraMipQVBon 'j because this could not be done^\vitUpf{|)^ji(f|jlf 
)l4tdgiI«i^iigMoi?soine other person. , ^.j ^^^ -- .j^j^^^ 

•ici1^dcb«]K>i mean to. argue that all legislative, ^f4?i>(^c9^)if^ 
JA^mdicii. tli0y:.a(iqqire the fori^ of law^. ,.A law /^jl^.J^g 
uojii$t^.>but then it must unneceH^rili/i restrain ^he.ey^^fj^i^.^ 
ummmaiwral tight. The. right to the thi^e^e is noJL.fL, fi^i^f/^ 
s%^ tiierefore no limitation ojf it can i^ unjust. ^ . , ^^j^^^. i,^, 
' Iir HBPLY, the Opener most candidly admitted/ ^at^^^fl 
Mrmq^oChia oppptoant^' argufn^nts. were at al)l ^ropai^lif>D{ile 
WiifheirijnffaiiAiay) they were .e|[i titled to a dec^i/pp.ii^jtj^ei^ 
JdkilirH ''UnJkas a plain statement of yyhat.ajipeai'e^jj^^p)^ 
buibbtQ siiodtbe oteerva^ictns. feii:ly /-ising c^t p{ t))q^^ii^* 
•ttiHiJjq^aiiUAucoe^d) he was coipplete^jjhQpel^Sjj.jfori jiy^gQ^ 
lim^i^be'eofit^st would be quite Muequal. . , ',^,,1 , \,^^.^ j^^ 
'in3i)lHBiapiistr»ctioii*^f..the. jSa^i<^ l^w ;Wa^ ijo^ v^y ^jpa^ 
ili«^pfffe»ttnA(4tiQStion ; teH, .«^;his (^poppftt^ had tljQug W 
jla^W]r;tJb«»4Aea|iing he ^ppo^^ iifiQP^fiy^srbps^^^ 
^tw«i) tjimii[)bs6rvawm9-pi| ti^atpfjrt^i thfespbject^.p 
.^A^tteT'la^w dM flot ^entiop "I^a^Vji until th^ PiksWNWfil 
'«te^ tlwr^Oiitib^. ftarmer, wes,. aclmittjngle^ajes i^,p^cf/f^; 
l^tuk^muibwpfi^ to anojther ^pe^ie^i.pf prM^^tjf. , ^fi lio^^y^^V 
^liei&r^wdi^iei .w^tfi,«(xa<»iRed, gg ,<Ji^^4gf ^.would ^pfifi^r Ji> 
4bb:tiip^mm- 9f »: pr^p<»rty ip^ptipsM^ , thj5;oug^9Mt„ . ..$» ^^{^ 
ihimoLfnorkimxJifatit^etfi^ipi ng^ ^m^f^t^ ^fj^¥^^y.^^ Wffff' 
-mtp^/mrmiiiipri in h0r^ik4ein suji;c£dfmt^ ^/^KQ\fj^^^ 
<xgMnllM;i£4MMMi b^d di^ >aYiftsXj8pn,/](,(pijSprv.F8^^ 
4iviz)iMA|ti^ hmr^iitat^n h^f: b%lfadiftoitA,^,.a9fi9xpmg 
-gln^ jif ngfta^e: qf • the ilaw, .l^e, faji^^^ 4«*Mpe iftpf^rj.wopm 
iMlaifcKi)l4Vi'.Iftow^ tber^ «>i4d( b^ ^^fegs/^n £c>r^^ii^ the 

-tfto tMiriilW|jo«Hs^ M^\ Ih^^or^, ;f ihej^fler^(ma/j9^ 

i ay wtiMl i y . thtpg^jt me^iMt lai^^^^t ^as tji^^. estate" tjif-.son 
'atef^teHwimvit^biiW oya thafeilft^e, of (i^ sog,> m^fjl^ue,, qr 

jMb^ff^otf^ijiTtitterelore^ sbe.yf^fetp ^hc<^^^ to, Ahg^g^^ ^sl^^> 
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But this estate was land, therefore the law admitted lhep©8^i|*| 
bility of a woman succeeding to land. If, then, hcerddiiatct^f 
meaiit ituid in the first article, there could be no reason why i,^j 
stMHild not have the same sense in the second, third, fourth, ai^^i 
SSth^nThe admirei*s of the Salic law had fallen into the sandfly 
enfCkffa^ the French jurists, in the time of Philip of Valoi^^ 
and many other writers since that period. They did not perf, 
ceive that the five first articles referred to those cases where 
men died without children ; and the sixth, to those where chil- 
dren of both sexes were left. Then, as to the argument, that^ 
no natural right to property existed, it proved too much, or toai 
little ; mankind either had, or had not, a right to property cif 
they had a right, that right must be equal, and therefore womep, 
could not be excluded with justice; if they had not aright, 
they could not justly take that on which they had no claim, 
and say, '* we will deprive more than one half of our race of 
an opportunity to take a share of it," for that would be to in^; 
troduce the title of brute strength. The Opener would noji, 
contend that women had a natural right to a throne : no human, 
being had such a right; but, since all human beings were: 
without a right to a throne, it must be unjust for one prderi^of "^ 
beio£st>to surro^te to themselves an advantage OT^rvt^e ^^f^^f 
HerUid nbt blame the limitation of the crown to oneffaf^il^Ubi^. 
bedidiUaipe the limitation to one sex ^ of that ^mil^y /nlW 
peace and happiness of kingdoms required- tbe^ forfii6^)j|9l$[^7| 
pefieticetshewed: the peaiee and happiness of kingdpijas^f^jlqpot 
ifecftihi^ the iatt0r) as exp^ieHceateo shewed. . jii,ftli#f^ 
sulrjectJon <>f the ibrtilje 8€^,\ SQUtething^ Ultf^'jinc^i^^ 
ekistedw. If this subjection. o^SAt anything, iit j^jtafU fi^^ 
>0aled inoien of comnM^diHg the otbfn* b^x» l^^i^^'^i^^g% 
tbev^ that aman should nothaveat nataral right tp^eat ws^^if^ 
and yet be should have a natural right 4o make ,iil|iv#B ^biM^ 
other sex. If this principle had become old, it ^omtnimicatea 
by its antiquity other feelings than veneration* The abserva- 
tion that women would ndt be so pleasinff a$at preseat, if they 
T^ere educated in a manner which should enable them to fill a 
throne, ws|s purely selfish. It was much niore convenient fior 
usurpers to have tbe' other sex as l^eir pr^ttv bAAiks^ than to 
give them an education; which would prove tnat the superiority 
of the former only arose froih their greater siiar^ of impu- 
dence. What indeed #as the present degfree of superhuman 
respect commoi^ly paid to wohien, but a refined, species of ccmh 
tempt, and not the lastifil^ respect which e3ucaiion .and 
improvement inspired. ^U he-'^wd^ - not -aa advxioate for 
women learning tne mrasenKne eieveiaes of tbe<8partan school, 
nor assuming Spartan inde^icncy*' - Ife^tvoukL^oiily wish lbat» 
when it was found txpeHmki fic^ limit «ldie •saccesdon to one 
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nfi^ity'foi^bftvikig fettittle barristersr ml feteafle'diiAietltoW, 
tliSfti teafl^^ Sted^tesses^W iimie Iftondi^sed: ^^•^ X-'^f" J^*»' 

^'^^Hdttil of the^iiitiofdiiiatedoti^s of society had be^bolm;^ 
dofj^efi't^ the tnal^^ex in all nation^ that, hoti^v«fr'>|uk4ht» 
^fiftta^A/f the other feei, on the ground of abstrfert ^I^tj^mot 
ifleiftVeilttoce and Infjnry trould result t6^oei^rfroiAil^iig 
G^dS^he ^tablished custom. It was diflferent irItU a throil^}' 
iR^^^B^i^venience had beeii found to result from pennittliig ik 
\m^j^U^o be its occupant. The custom only ptefhSl^ iiiimt 
Q6WiMiy, where the obsolete principle of the feudal i^jfstem ^ad 
D^d%isfed on the world as tne true interpretation of th^SsQic 
lltif.''^^ The idea of the insular situation of En^bind being the 
dtiSa c^use of our policy on this point differing from that of 
dlfii^nations, was, to the opener's weak comprenen«ion^ nAm- 
tiilfi^le. Surely the situations of Spain, Russia, Hungary. 
al^d'^T^aples, were not insular : their policy on thb^ head 
\rt>UKp, according to all reasonable calculation, be the SBube 
si^H^'bf France, if continental doininionsr reqtiired sudi faf 
pWWcy; y6t queens we're there admitted to sovereign poWer^imiNl 
rt^afekdvantage had thence resulted.' ' ; • i... ; 

-^^Thd^e were, the Opener believed, all the argfunttaitaillia 
J^phdiitmtt 'bad employed, atld he- borped the answers heil^t 
^jBfi^i'^ere sktisfactory* ' Untiltt- c^ald be proted'tbatififto 
3»;{(ad'a right to exclud^^hef^fherfrom aprivileg^, tofwhsch 
tB#t^6(faer had an «q^ally 'pow^rAi^ ^^lai«»y «nd the enjoyment 
cfrSM^tftr could profhio^ neither injury nor ineoiif:etiii$npe4b 
^^el^^%e hoped be^houMremain entitled' to a deeiMO.' lu\' 

-fiY'iSfcjOo i..:l i ,^ -.J ..I I' t . .- ; . ., , ■ i; • <n.\ >ii /. 

i? nil ot •;' ,/' • • . . ( .- , . ,, ,' 

ufniiT^TANZAS ON A SLEEPING CHtl,P^/,/Jl:Z\ 
YihoriKjij<^:M;i . . ' .!.■-.• .rtt -^/r 

-iHjffli lo -^©sy cherub, sweetly smiling, . - - ; . ^ .j . ,.i, % 

-uoiio.> What may be Oie dream beguiling, .^^ ^ ^^ ^ ;^ _ 

Ifiifi liuiw .Wpl^ tfuue hours unconscious creep! 

•(ot ^iii''<>' Ate Ihy little pl«Swil«8ffeitig * - ; •-. ■ • 

jt>' Oi'doieuiciedi^lssurpiittQg .1 m;( > 4 .<.• • 
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S88 StiameNim ^mtt^ing GbOd. 

' iOh thjguiHlese b€if6mHblde4v 

A» i^ innocence h^4i9|9ul4ed 
..] ,: WhfiltBeem.'d nearest to diving. 

O'er thy ctieek, so sweetfy blooming^, 
Not a passion nwtt k« 4t8 pftth ; 

There no grief sitt^^darily gl6om(ng ; 
Bwn$n6t there the flUsK of wrath. 






But the time is onward stealing, ^ * /I 

When the fiercest shall control, — 

When the tide of stormy feeling • 



•Mji. J>^/j^;i ;, Shall distract and rend thy sopl ! 



Ij U ff * "IT^^" these features, now displaying 
* -^ovii'*^' IK ■ ^*^^^*"^ ^^^ ^^^^ t^\m. of pea;ce, 
diTfcf *ji.\ **C>ther eyes shall see portraying 
■?" i « f*J '' - ' I Passions th a t with years increase . 

j['!»ljic*fu> i o On these cheeks shall anger burning 
''^'yy$ i]^L\ Track its fiery path along; '' 
rWrn *^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ vengeance, darkly spurning, 
'X' \ts'^^ ■ Blacken at the bitter wrong: 

'ri**Tih ' Love and hate, by turns possessing, 
:/ . y^ Shall the tortured heart reveal; 



Sg 






Raging sorrow, past repressing, 
Then shall show how thou canst feel 

O'er th^fte'cbeeks, that nqw are Ijfing 
Smooth ii9 marble cherubim, . 
. All ithe Curies shall l?*e flying,-^ * 
' :Tifepp? c?onV4d«ing heart and 'limb. 

' :C^^fe'may tr^<*e it« deep indetftirigs,- , 
i { -'>5)|?Jf|g(^. tjo Hoe is- peileiH'd «o w ; ^ . 
Yain remorse, and late repentings. 
Deeply mark this glossy brow. 

, And this arm, that now is curling. 
Fair as lillies ere they fade ; 



U „i , :." ..,* ^^K Ihe battle Irt^y be ^vhirling 
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Fierce and fast the deadly blade. 

\ ' Rolling years s^ll Hftidenf^liMry ' j^j 

Every loekr that age hath srpttired; 
.,1 , Then, how Hke.aby-^one'stofy, ' 
, .M . aII that thbu hast bbrnd or a^reil ' 

Time shall I'eave^ts withering *tra<*«^' • 

On this fac^ wh^re rtises btoom, ^ * 

. ' Whelm thy hopes, and, steal ^Vy graccfrr-"/ 

All thy tflil*»i;eiswii-atw»bi!..,<i <>..,. 4. J^^.i 
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ETYMOLOGY of' THE JENyLlSl^^ ^ElilB. 



•iiH^i . .PABfC'.II.. 



Iff pursuing our inquiry, it only remains to notice the gram- 
matical inflections to which our verbs are subject. 

The English language cannot, strictly speaking, be said to 
have more than two tinds of verbs,* — the transitive and in- 
transitive. We reject the distinction of passive verbs as a mere 
adoption in complaisance to the learned languages. What 
are called neuter verbs, we prefer to designate intransitives ; 
for, although to be, to walk, to sii, are certainly neither active 
nor passive, and in that sense neuter ; adopting but two classes 
of verbs, we could not employ this term : indeed, we consider 
it would be better if the verbs so ordinarily denominated were 
otherwise distinguished, as we have observed pupils who, fami- 
liar with the term as applied to nouns denoting inanimate 
objects^ have been spmewhat perplexed at observing verbs so 
denominated which described states of being and ordinary 
actions of life. By transitive, is meant such as affirm an action 
VWcfc passes over to or Affects some object ; by intransitive, 
such as denote actions or states of being: confined to the subject 

'itself.- ^ ■ , „..;'',■; ,. . , 

, There is another classification of yert)s in(iica,tive of their 
modes of inflection^ namely, regular^^ irregularj and defective* 

f It is usual to divide our Verbs into three classes,— the active, passive, 
^tfM' neuter. Thtin division wm doubtless borrowed from the learned Ian- 
-guagM ; but' had our g^mmaiAfmiis paid less deference to these, and more 
;M4^$ai(oi|,,froii}'W]^tph^{(^jbi^Qfih'eady shown the great bulk of our lan- 
guage 1s derived, they would have been less reluctant to retain a needless 
terra, which, having retained, it' became necessary to seek something which 
it should denote, Mr. Tfyr^iatt, in his Essay on the English Language in 
the Time of Chaucer, reiiiarits, " The auxiliary, to ben, was also a eomplete 
fYclshk aiiid^behig prefixed to tha participle of the past time, with the help of 
. th^l^thepr auxlMary ^erbs, supplied the place of the whole passive voice, for 
^'hic^ the Saxon language had no other form of expression/ --Busworth 
reasons admirably on this subiect| in his Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
iriafr: — " What i»- generally termed the passive voice, has no existence in 
>tho Attgflii^axoii tu^'m9te thanin the modern \knglish language. In every 
lioilABe^ i( .if £9f^9ed <by the neuter verb and the perfect participle. In 
parsing, every word should be cof^l^nec^ i^ di^tijf ejt p^rt ofspeexsh;' we 40 
riot ^all * to a kipg*, a dative case' m English, liccauso it 19 potforntfad By 
'lAftitMon; but'by the auxiliary woifUi «Ho ^/' it ^hdsb bdsfes 4>6 rejected, 
by common consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, 
an#^ar< the mbods tfodUdoses fotwiM^f 9PnmtfiekV' 

1 
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: Ed in the past tense is the terniinationfpfi^urffew^rj.veibw 
tho^-^e which deviate from this general ji^}^(W^jMomibBtad 
irregular ; and, althouo;h we have ne^jrlyu/fdOOdveriKi^attA 
pleasip^ to observe, that the irregular cji^ido^fjJiatJficiBflaif 
Lend WO. Those which are deticient i#i^9f^m^(iMl£hd« mkd^A 
and tenses, are properly called defectiv^t.. .\^v.k^ v.wVu *' Ji 8liB3 

Mr. Murray, in his excellent Grac^t9M,7lmiAt9vpf»iMbaB 
admirable list both of the irregular mA Ms^tli^iiterfidp'dis*' 
tinguishing those which are used both ii^:ft)ngf«yi9»r 9«|i ifird|q»e 
lar form ; which list he has followed bj^ d^Mme 'W^aLfOBwrkb 
op those preterits which are to be prefi^rre4^aa.>vrflv to)JlbdiB 
which, although to be found in old authors, are now (^dl«teif| 

On account of the numerous inflections to wl^ii tverlKfrare 
su^jject, the distinctions of conjugation^, moods^ ^»aae|^^!n(!ttiii^ 
bers, and persons, have been adopted. . » ^i xhulif 

The peculiar simplicity of English verbs reliev^^^itheiiifet 
quirer from the perplexity of numerous conjugations, pri^Ofiks 
of declining. I. ;:) iii 

The leading powers of the soul (says Harris,) t we^ihmk 
ofperception and volition. All speecfi pr:diacojtir^ W a;^b- 
lishiug some part of our soul, either a certain perception tir'i a 
certain volition. Hence, according as we exhibit ilUieidier^ib 
a different part or after a different manner, .arises the irsiilietY/tf 
modes or moods. ... i,- h',: cis U-j^r 

These moods have been multiplied and m^m^il aoeordlAgi'lf^ 
the diversified taste of grammarians ; and, i^s it riesjpic»tsh»QUt 
own language, according to the devotedness of toa iwHierdjio 
th|^ languages of Greece and Rome. - ». . . ii-^b -^niuul) 

Mr. White, in his Essay on the Epgli^b Yei^- pubUsfl^ 
about sixty years since, maintains we have teii . mdocb^'H^lB 
indicative, the subjunctive, elective, p^t|?ptift]i, ;d«t't9n9NMitws| 
obligative, compulsive, imperative, iniij[iiiivi|| at|i^ tb^ij(H|ilWH 
pie. On this principle, it would have tbe^n jealiy.jtoiW*l» fini 
creased their number, although it is diffieuUto givl^'ailjf aelid 
reason why they should be so multipli^di ' . . -ib '^rft yd 

The fact is, we have no other mod^ ^ jdistiofj^isliaigiAiiy 
number of moods we may think fit toKink^pt^tliiMt t^iif Udi 
is furnished by our numerous auxiliaries. If: it il^> iCOQitoikU 
•that we lose in conciseness and neatness of eX'presf^oif^ MUimie 
'we have no terminational distinctions, it )pQi|st Wcfli^W^dri^^Mift 
[ we gain in accuracy of representation ; because, ouQil^KiBBlliei 
being numerous and diversified, we easily tex()li8«8>JllMMddW- 
cate shades of meaning, which it would .re<|ttif»: ifiMM t ni wwidI 
perplexing terminations to denote. c i j'i^'^ Ih'vr/orCt 

.Pei^baps in no part of Mu^'i'^y's eoiopil^ti^n ^%.i»j9k6mti 

* See £og. Gr. 27tb odit. W- 1 12^ 117. it Uetm^ bk« i. eh, a. 
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firotinaUHB^MmiMt^^^n Account bfit^itih^ 
calls it, ^'sofus modus^piu^ ^^Mrtth, el sdm "pdt^ i^'AiiS\^^ 
asdbillarrtefitffitjfMldii^^ises on it. ' "^It ift tU^'(kUV9m*) 
wttiob^bHshcd^^ firtfblktiesl perceptions ^ whidf '^xUH^ttf W^ 
fipiftbm 9#tr ip«ir#dt*^a^gies^ superior to the mvpet>ftfdtotto^W 
dUyiwRiiQid i(v»iit^« which meltides the whole' of time, tintt its 
miniAiM dlstkielietis ; whidh, in its various pa^t tens^,' h:^ij(i-^ 
prloj^by bfstory , to preserve to ns the remembrance of ibrttiiBf . 
^en^i^ Ifi ild fiftare, is'used by prophecy, or <tn *deftttflt'of 
tbiaDrtt^jr^'Wive foreMghti to inatruct and forewarn us ii& to tha( 
wbidh is coming; but, above all, in its present tease iiet-t^si 
pUlasbphy and' the sciences, by justd^tnonstratiohs^to establish 
Bcbesaaryflrtfth ; that truth which, from its iiature, "only esci^ttf 
in the present ; which knows no distinctions either of pi^lst/.or 
fii!tiAse4tiiiev but is every where, and always invariably orie,'* 
-fifiVie tanpeiMi^e is a favourite mood of man, at least in one 
df iitsiius^^, OS may be seen from the term by which he has 
disttnj^uished- it; for its nature is much more comprehen- 
'i»v^ulhan4t6'Ba»ie indecates. It is used for entreating as 
well a$ for commanding: it is not, therefore, correctly named. 
i)l.q^d>«up|3eilie^ in this lower world, or, as he has been some- 
tiiDesioolIra; *f lord of the creation," to him was given the sub- 
ofdfiHitian of Intoiior creatures. The well-being of society pro- 
ducing distinctions of rank, and our individual peace and secu- 
iiiyaiequiring that we should surrender a portion of our liberty 
iBli»etiitn>for the 'enjoyment of such advantages ; the very dis- 
timtions^af 'nftture^ in parent and child, giving authority and 
praahielingideipeiidence;' and the errors of man entailing end' 
kas aiftittiimd'atid miseries, render this mood as useful as it is 
bfloB f isasine ; for, without grammatical variation, but purely 
by the diversified modulations of the voice, in obedience to the 
ehHi^i^ee> of nature^ it aot only expresses the mandate of 
iialtt«vri^,:b«t>4he exhortations of friendship, the entreaties of 
Mimity^nd'the petitions of misery and distress. If it occa- 
akumlly disfdaya itian in all his pomp and worldlv dignity, it 
ladteiKfre^endy^ presents him in all his wretchedness and 
iHiadurttfMUi^-' ' " . . ...^ i ^ '<• 

MigBhe«q[rf*eiilial and»s»bjuticttVe nft^iodsare only tbftVeifsartt 
UMutao&ttiitigeiiefesVof whfth we (jaiin<^ ^a^ ^ith certain!^ thalf 
they will happen or not. They have, therefore,* been ca||e(l 
timfitkoo&^i^ 'isMjeciare ; exbibilhag ^an^ in his doubts afnd 



.i\j .. .yiO 



•' • Hermei^, iKwk U^jrS. 
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unfreqaently made the vehicle of bh pride and«WililU^^iqq««fii 
The ^abjunctive is ihe only nHyott'%i*ot«^* taki^a|^fib«%l> 
irbfcfi t^ete 'is My dc^bt. >PersMs Itf '^|;«Mt^t^^^%llM^d 
st^rpri^ed nor 'dlsedmraged that ttfey ^(>QM^4¥MifhbkMfl^^U^i 
ihtde^f^ttd it9 applteatibti^ se^g if(1ii^6fk^m^(W^fi!k^r^^^ 
lAkiSktA AmtnMi^ ithich <hi» never 4l^^<diktfe^<t#it5»dt«ib|BB 
dsifedr'^ Unlike onr weodd in $ett4rlfl/> dif«t*t^Mt>fft|t)|Mi^ 
d0n(yfed%y a tenhinatienal difi^rene^, eft^d>4h^itts^'^^^^Wi 
once exposed, and the diversity of praotite #41% Y^i§^'>fefJ/4^ 

ev^n afnong the learned, cannot butpbfpI^jc'ttol§%irfA»li%4' 
inirtfirdr. • ' - ^ • . * , r^v >ir>hi-4>Ja^t^ 

Mortajr has very carefiiHy examinedUlie contictk^j^^ 
s^^eticeof fframiiAarifins, particularly tlM^^ df^fferftteiyV''^ 
Jdlinfson, and'Eewtb/ adopting' those of ihe Iftlt^i', ftl>whJM^ 
determination he was evtdentlv strengthened by the piHS^^«#^ 
of tfae'translators of fte Holy Scriptures, in whfch'll^i ^1^ 
sMly found the finest specimens of the ^enuhe Etlglibbsft^tecf 
enfant. The result of his observations he ih^bjsf^tm^ 
*^ If apbetrs, that with respect to what is terwfe4>lh6»^[)bbklt« 
t^fnscdf any verb, when the ciroumstanced of ca^iiAgmefiiii^ 
filtnrity concur, it is proper to Vary the tern^fi^sltidll^^bf ^ll|»£ 
second and third persons singular ;^ that wtthoot^elc^^^Muv 
pence of these circumstances, the terminations istoiild'tftM; W^ 
altered; and that the verb, and the auxUiai^ies' df th^'^r^^ 
pl»1Kerise», and the auxiliaries 6f the :&rst^ IbtttriS, «i]Rfiiei^^lM^ 
alterations whatever ; except the imperfect of th^» Ve^b wfiftfr,i 
which, in cases denoting contingi^ncy, isVtiri^d intill'^eiipiybr* 
s<wis of the singular nuiAber;" • «) \»: ». jJu .Mfjbkt 

•It only remains that, on the subfeet of moods, ^re^ihtlilldteitt^ 
fif^tbein&fiitivej so caH^ Sirkmti its indeitfite «ilf ^gm^«l^ 
ntltttne. I'bis was' the ihvourite mo^d^crf the^i^VHig^Ji^liiSf^tfi 
tbey^ considered the genuiiie Verb as alone dji^playi^1]|4li%i»M^ 
pKcity, ' ' • ' '* JS'unilofisbm 

Some grammarians, observinig thataniiiiflni1iVfe%^^filiei|r}lhl{it 

{yktb^ of i a nominative case to the verb, And^ ^ccjitioftl^ ^fH'^ 
6wed it instead of an objective ease, pro«oiiif«ed^4%¥c^ iltt« 
niA<*afntly a verbal noim, or the verbis nouti v a^ ^«y ^<W i itfa 
der^ themselves strengthened in tbetr Of>ini<^^«by» it^^pplM^ 
cation in the Greek language with the prepositive aiffi^l«f' 
There is doubtless much truth in this opmion^'bUf^ia^^D^. 
Ct'^itfbi^'has jjuitly reniarked,4i "to proscribe «^M'#lii<*4ia[V^ 
M^n long fettitliav to u^, and^ by imniemorial pos80B»}M)<iiaiiel 
gained an establishment, is always a difficult, and frequently 
an ungracious, task. Its usuaV name wiU^MiaforeJ>err«taiB- 

• Eng. Gr. pages sJoi-^.i •> f 'JBt^mology, page 13t. 
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iiiisappreh§of)ipn4?,/ .r • , • ♦• ... ,t . i.i ',, /h ..^r. ... 

*tel«a«^f)^Pft«iaf?«>it:he'ittfinW^ owjod i8.ipc}ii;aM by a 
c^i||pDf^i|Efl^tHl^to^^^ EAglish^^'t can only be knowii^ 

>^iil^l^i)9H.^i|lWiW%'My tbe pr^positiprial preHx ^o, which it 
b£i9fip^ ^eof^s^y tP eoKpi^y, afiw tbft disuse of the old termi-i 
iifl^litWi t^^ ^nglo-rSd4V)i) ^ v^rbs^ in order to distinguish it 
fiMKP^jll0iiin$fOf.H4i9kilar orthography ;i for, it is obvious, there is 
nft^^fer^ce in tha ujOIMI awwA: and the yerb to mork, but, what . 

b%hd0|V £itcw}^9 4»>nsi^erB las! aierely the word doyike ind^ 
pieiit dentals (/and < having been exchanged. The learned 
aMt^Ml^ttei'M^LVcnaioos of Purley" tracer, the prepositioiy 
Uffii^fli&^icli wjciitea toe and tot,) to a Gothic substantive^ 
Ti^fti/Ofr xtuirra/ wjiich signifies ac^y effect^ resuUj ommm-^ 

•^&lvll»te4)^^ well remarked^* that ^^the application of thia 
n^<;^i^>$oiii^what singular. It naturally coalesces with aU 
th<^i^v^^>ibmi denote any tendence^ desire, or volitipnof the 
8fii4^/i^u| not.readily with othiers.'' * ♦ * '^ The coalescence 
i4yfl^^(^x^i<^ti)icate, that the volitiou is unintelligible till the 
a9tipf|rb6^9(pi^se^* Capio, volo^ Je»(/^ro,— I.desire^ lam 
wJiif|i^)g^;i^^afitr-rWhat i The sentencea, we see, are defective 
a^ finp^rfi^t; we.iuttst help them by infinitives, whidiegcpress 
tin^'ij^rop^ gction^ to which they tend. Cupiale^ere, VOI0 
d4m^f;9fJMHd€;ro videre,-^! desire to read, I ain willing to live>^ 
l,^f^^,i^me") ' . .*> . 

^-iicJBitpv^^ ,in the examiHation of verbs, to include the p.ar-» 
ticipie, although those grammarians^ w1k> maintain it to be. a^ 
di«tfiMt;|>4rte^ speech, ao so with great strength of arguuient. 
/^nmfi^^ l^^aminariant hms well observed, that ^^ a participle 
i^iJkefiii^,fr0VhA verb, and paritakes of the nature of an adjec<v 
llv#i^Sl^gr^9gwith a noun ; sind of the nature of the verb, 
in denoting action or being ; but differing from it in this,- that 
thrftpM^siJ^l^ implies no affirmation.*' . j 

-iQf tlias^»> MuHRray. has enumerated three ; but Pickl^ourne^ 
w^b bts,ustiail leonsist^icy, but two ; rejecting what the fof^ner 
d^fWAioates (the. coffipound perfect,, as itbe^mere union of- 4;be' 
eij^ftrit^o, til wJM<eb it\^trictly resembles its^parent^ the. Anglo-' 
S»toiibf .-i M . .... .J. / . .• . ^ . . 

/f fVerb3 (says the last quoted authority^). haire tyvo partici^ 
pleay^on^iAlivays ending iningj and the o^r genetahy in- ed. 
'Kkefoipnteof thesjB denoteftanimfie^fect or unfinished ^aotion/ 

:nin'MU''^] ...... . .••• -•-. • •" , ■' • '■ 

*» Harris's Hermes, book f. €. 8. 

t Bosworth, in his Elements of Saxon Grammar, part H. ch. 5. 

X Pidkbourtrtt Pii^t^^rtatiop on tlic EngUal^ Yt^rh. 
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* and the latter a perfect or finjfibecl op^ ; but P^0f!^fll^J9f^f^ 
them confined to any time or voice/' . . ' 

The participle in ing has by some graramarians been called 
the participle of the present iense; but, I humbly conceive, 
not with strict propriety. For. it does not appear to have in 
itself any relation to time, fi^r w« can with equal propriety 
say, / was writing yesterday, I am writing now, or I shall be 
writing to-morrowl which considerations have induced Bos- 
worth to call it the imperfect participle. 

In noticing the resemblance of the English language to the 
Saxon, in respect to its participles, analogy only is intended 
with regard to their number and their nature, and not to their 
modes of formation; the participle which we invariably termi- 
nate with the harmonious ?« of, they employed various termina- 
tions to form, Sisande, wnde, ende, inde, onde, wide, and ^nde. 
The perfect participles of our regular verbs always end with 
ed ; the Saxons employed all the vowels before d — ad, ced, ed, id, 
od, ud,7/d; besides which, they' often prefixed the syllable ge. 
Bearing in mind the comparatively small number of our irre- 
gular verbs, as already hinted,* it will be at once perceived, that 
the fluctuations of language have been greatly in our favour, and 
that, in this respect, we have greatly the advantage of our 
forefathers in the simplicity of construction of our participle. 

Amidst the indications of that reserve and taciturnity for 
which the English character is said to be so remarkable, that 
afforded by our language should not be overlooked, not only 
in the lamentable propensity of so accenting our words that 
they may take but little time to pronounce them, but in actu- 
ally contracting the words themselves, for the same purpose. 
This is particularly the case with verbs and participles. If, 
however, the plea of parental example could Jje admitted Jn 
extenuation of filial guilt, — if, in those failings which are he- 
reditary, it were fair to divide the blame, — then might we plead 
Saxon example, and strongly suspect that our ancestors also 
were sparing of their words, or, rather, were not remarkable 
for loquacity ; for they not only aflforded the precedent for 
dropping the vowel before d, in participles where it could he 
done, but also of changing it into t^ and hence arose many of 
our irregular verbs, and the licence for those poetical contrac- 
, tions, against which grammarians have so often, but so use* 
lessly, complained. •. ,, t ^ « 

"All that is peculiar to the participle, (says ^^^^^^^^^ 
is that the one si^ifies a perfect, and the otb^' An Impmwc^ 
action. The one points to the middle of the action, paaiion, or 

• Se^pa^529bi 'J ' * ^ 
t Diflsertation on the Eng, Y«rb. y rH ^ 1 i r,\ 
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^ state, denoted by (he verb, and the other to the completion of 
it ; or, in other words, the one represents an action in its pro- 

J grcss, that is^ as begun, and going on, but not ended; as, per- 
forming, but not as performed : whereas the other denotes .^n 

I action that is perfect or complete; an action not thjit is pe'r- 

J formino,butthat is performed." 

While it was necessary that language should possess me?tns 

^ of expressing the various modes in which actions are in- 
tended, so it was as necessary, yea, even more so, that it 

^ should be able to denote the times at which these volitions 

j opei'ated, and the consequent actions ensued. Hence arojse 

^ tenses, concerning which, as on other subjects, writers have not 
a little disagreed. 

The distinctions of (Ime, with which every one is familiar, are 
those of past, present, and to come; each of which divisions has 

i ^een variously subdivided, according to the judgment or par- 
tialities of grammarians. If, to form a grammatical tense, a 

' Tariation of the principal verb itself be indispensable, as in 

] strictness of speech it is, then our language, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, has but two tenses; yet, by the application of its auxi- 

j liaries, it can denote variations of time with unusual precision. 

, ^ It does not appear to us desirable to spend much time in 
disputation concerning names, except when names, instead of 

^ being indicative of correct ideas, are rather subversive of them. 
The two tenses to which we have referred, are generally called 

^ the present and the imperfect; but Bosworth* has, with much 
more correctness, denominated them the indefinite tense and 
the perfect or past tense. 

It has been justly remarked, that, strictly speaking, there is 

V BO period of time we can call present; for the moments pass 

J with such rapidity, the past and the future are so contiguous, 

^ that there is no interval we can dwell upon and denominate 

j tile present. "Strictly speaking, that which is denominated 
present time, how minute soever it may be considered, is no- 
thing but a part of the past associated with a part of what is to 

^ come, a convenient sort of ideal limit, between the two ex- 
tremes of past time and future, or any portion of time including 

* what we term the present histant^ which is itself composed of 
the past and the future." '' Hence, (continues this grararaa- 

] rian,+) if the English or Saxon language do possess a tense 
capable of implying futurity, then that tense is the one com- 
monly considered as the present ; in proof of which, many 
examples might be given : — '^ Hold you the watch to night? 

* Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
t Ibid, part iu chap., 5« , , 

VOL. IV. PAB-riiC i - X 
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We tto, my lord/* Or, jn tbe Saviour's .wordSf ,>J I^^^o^up^ io 
Jerusalem." - \ 

The opiniQQ, ihat our language possesses but tw'o tensekjfe 
by no means Angular : we might easily refer to numerous a Wnd^ 
rities in support of it. It follows, therefore, that our IfLns^B^^i 
is greatly diisitiiiguished for the simplicity of Its ,verbs^.a^/!yv4 
may add, it is not less so for their co{}iousness ; [ and, alt1iou|^1fi 
the two tenses named are employed with considerably ^titude^ 
yet we can express afRrmations with the greatest corfeetiies^.^ 

We have already shown that what, in its grammaticat forrau 
is called a present tense, has oftea a future sig^nificatibti'*^ sd" 
we shall find, th?it what are generally denominated futtftfe 
tenses have a present signification. If we examine tBe^ ^efe^ 
tence, " / will attend^'^ we shall observe that it is eomj^os^ ciV 
two verbs: the first in the present tense, bs I will or delermfnej 
the second in the infinitive mood, with the sign to nn^iri^pOy 
and so habitually implied, that it is scarcely ever consiaerW'^ 
. tbat it is elliptical ; but it unquestionably means^ / wtll of)i^l' 
termine to attend. j '^^^^'^'^'^^ 

Our verb having but two simple tenses, it follows thai^i\ 
must make great use of what are called auxiliaries;^ aDO ts^ 
cannot but express our regret, that this term hj^s peen'^^i^ 
ployed to demote them, as it seems somewhat to have d!^^fs^(^^ 
them inlhescale of words, andto denote an inferioriiyl J^^^ 
upon close investigation, it will be found that it is tneJr^yiflt 
and iiMU^pensable in^ortance that h^s caused their'cpiV^iaj% 
use. -..<.-..... -.'.■.:'; ' ^ . ♦* 

Uur4^tion$ being the result of previous vplUions. vij^ch 
voUtiDna Ibad verbal ^gns as well as the actions tben^s^ffe^% 
was. v«ry. natural ^ that,, when speaking of^ the acijanll 
should be ushered into conversation by some wbrd3 in^iiatn^ 
of thia ,m^tal, operations which urged them. *yh(us^ 5^ i^l^^ 
writeri^ i^verety stating that / wish/o write ; for^ in t^^^^ 



langn^ge^ the s^me word was used for both apts^^^iie m*l^2f*r 

of willed: fnav^%^{\ie 



so oitm^r which is only an alteration 



Saxon word for power^ and denotes what the spea&er, ^onc^<2^ 
he had liberty or power to do ; so of mighty iyhicb^!'m^^|jwVly 
has th^ aam« meaning. The auxiliary do 5iJ[nifxip|;,gfJ^ mJi£. 
write is equivalent to saying, / act ;Dr i ling ^ or J^vpf \^^m^^qcr^ 
writing; and so of the rest. ' ^ » ^uh f4 bLl * 

In justification pf thealleged copiousness ,Qi^ t^er j|p|jli4^. 
verb, letrus^glanceat the ineans we possess '0^^ ^f^TOflfe \? 
ordinary divisipngpf time,— the pa^, ^^? uR^'i^PfivifS^ 
future. We baye in the indicative mood^^nye mofisjof de- 
noting past time, — / wrote, I did write, I was wr^ng^^T^^ 
been writing, I had written. Grammarians ha^e arraSgea 
these forms of expression into tt<^o tensed^ classing the three 
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?orr/ier xOti the t^o'lattfer together : thiii^, / wridte,' I'did write, 
pr I was writ hi g^ as one tense; I had been writing, or I hud 
^riiiert, as the other. One consequence of which anrange- 
nient has been, that foreigners have considered them assyno- 
lijmous forms of expression, although, when examined; they 
will be found to pos>;egs distinct and important uses. 
\'^I zorote^ and 1 did zcrite, are both used affirmatively a*d ne* 
gatively ; but it is curious to remark the friendly interchange 
of services betu eeii these two forms of expression. / wrdt&, 
is used aflinuatively in the most familiar composition; butj to 
auguieat the force of the affirmation, or in repeating; the decla^ 
ration, especially after doubt, / rffrf a)n7e would indicate soIchh 
Ijity, dignity, and impassioned feeling. 

y On the contrary, speaking ne^ativelt/^ the reverse of thii 
"usage prevails, — I did not write^ is the familiar phrase, and / 
^rote not, the grave, the solemn, the formal » moae of expres* 
sion. The same practice will be found usual in interrogative 
sentences: Did'nt you wriie'i — the familiar: Wrote ydm 
not f — The grave, solemn, and formal. 

It is* somewhat surprising that so able an investigator* as 
It^ickbourn, should not have noticed this peculiarity, seeing 
lie dwells at such length on the auxiliaries. '*The principal 
\ise of these tenses, he remarks, is, to signify particular actions^ 
^ricl to ascertain the precise point of time in which they were 
jSferformed." 

^^^^twas imiirig^^^ is strictly and properly a preter imj^rfeot 
tense. It is always definite, and means that the action w«8 
performing at a certain time past, i.e. had been beguii be- 
fore, and was then going on, but not yet finished ;* and it ift 
never otherwise employed, an advantage of which neither Ibit^ 
JLatin nor the French language cSfn boast/ ^ 

^' 1 had been wriling^'*^ it has been remarked, has no'<;ol*<» 
responding tense in the language just named. It carrier bafck 
opr minds to an earlier period than did the last form of '^)|L 
|>ression; denotes continuity of action; but does not d^terlmnd 
whether the action was finished or not. ...,>,- 

I had written is usually called the pluperfect, and is w^^H'de^ 
fined in our popular grammar,+ — as representing **a%hifignol 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point of tirrie^^^ 
cified in the sentence." ' * . •'!// 

' "l^jit is deserving of notice, that we have th^ same riamb^^ of 
^Variations expressive of present time, arising from the- us^ of 
tiie same auxiliary verbs in their present tenses^ thust' i 
writer— I do write ^— I am writing, — I hctve been writing, — and I 
^avewriite^*''^"' ^ '::■'-- ....•- 

'j'niU )(\t '^.i — !>• * PjckbourB** I>i5SPrL'iti4H;i, > . ' ...!.; \ ./. 
t Murray's Grammar, 27 Ed. p. B2. ' ' "'''* 

x2 
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The adimrable oqpi<^B^edflf ortfae EiigU^'^6i4^ife^ber^tri»- 
umphantly diBplnyed^ nttA certainly shows in ^&vlV 'la«g4ag#v 
as in many other respects mi^t be shown^ ambreiphiloso^ 
phical stnictnre, than many idolized languae^' ca«i 'elftimi 
''There is not more than one tense either ill flie^f^stio^^of 
French langna^^e to answer to the three first of these tcftses^*^ 
says Pickboiirn« ..jMi;' 

It was a view of the first of these expressions) J wrift*, wfeiiih 
made Bosworth term Ihis tense indefinite, nrther<tlian pr^etil' ) 
for it IS used to express general propositions; a^ TO>t«fc |»T^ 
motes happiness; to denote habits, '^he writer baM^y^^iSkii A 
that even although the persons should have been long de- 
ceased, as, Virgil sings sweetlj/, Milton rivals Homer i after 
certain adverbs^ to point out the relative time of a fututiftaferibiir, 
as when he arrives he 7X>ill hear the news; and frequently^ ^Und 
certainly elegantly and energetically, in historical nlarratkwii': 

Concerning the second expression, I do write^ we mudtf i^j^sit 
the same remarks which we ventured to make relative to'tiie 
corresponding past tenses. • ^ 

" / am writing,'* Pickbourn has significantly called the jwo- 
sent imperfect. It is definite, and refers strictly to whirt'^i^ 
consider present, and philosophically, because it leaves Uhe 
action vnfinBhed, carrying our minds to the future, wfai<thiid 
always arriving. ' '^''*' 

The next form of exprej^sion, ^^ / have been writing,^* is very 
peculiar,^ — perhaps idiomatic-. ^i'i 

It is allowed it cannot be easily translated. It is co>mpOdeid 
of singular materials, ad active auxiliary, a perfect aiixlliary 
participle, and a present or indefinite principal partieiple-^Uhe 
first denotes present time, the second past time, and the'tfeM 
time indefinite, or the progressive stateof the action ; d«iidit*jfc 
remarkable; that grammarians, in their classification tiP^dte, 
A*equently omit this, and such like forms of expressioHyld^t^ ^ 
no small confusion and discouragement of the anxiOu^'iii^iif^. 

The last form of expression, 1 have written, is tHllt^d^h^ 
Murray the perfect tense, but it has by others beea*ialtedlhe 
present perfect, or perfect indefinite, because, althoti^h It 
speaks of what has been done, yet it refers to whfiit bttlf%e^& 
completed in a present time, — in the present diay^tlm;^i*e^ht 
year: thusr, although it would be proper to o^ we'hftit'''in4dH^ 
some progress- in the present year, we could not say'ZP^Ac^ 
made great improvement during the past year* Dr. Kipfiis t^ 
marked to Pickbourn, that this tense must be mtHle'ilsoittf 
when speaking of the works of authors deceased, prt>v)dediAfey 
are extant : as we may sav, ^* Cicero has written oi0fii9(m^;%ft$, 
we cannot say, Cicero naf written poems. In the firtft "in- 
stance, by a bold figure, we suppose Ctceroy as it were^ istill 
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^St$ti^gyMliidl<spofik{flg4o m in biaoimiiQiis; but, as the peetns 
a^,k0i M^%oannot\mentiQn them in the same maimer.", in ge- 
])^r^l^1.tbii«.ten^ may be applied wherever the action is con- 
nfii^0ii pith ^es^nt iime, bj Ihe actual existence, either of the 
autbqr. 0r of the work, though it may have been performed 
agos.a^}. biit| if neith^ the author' nor the work remains, it 
cannot be uspd. '^Thus speaking of priests we may say, 
ih^'heme in all ages clmmed great powers, because the order 
8UP^ist9^ B^t, if we apeak of the Druids, we cannot say the 
druid priests have daimed great powers, but the druid priests 
t;lmmedgreAt powers, because that order Ls no more." 
• It only remains that we notice our means of denoting future 
time, further to show the copiousness of the English verb, of 
which we have eighth / shall write^ J will write, I shall be 
imiting, / will be writing, denoting future time in the simplest 
maiufier. / shall have been zoriting, I will have been writing^ 
£,shaU have written, I mil have written, denoting future lime 
in a complex sense. 

It will be readily seen, that it is the free use of varied 
aurXiiliaries which gives to our language this peculiarity and 
advantage* 

; 1 1 is customary for grammarians, that they may avoid the mul* 
lipltcatAon of tenses, to class some of these forms of expression : 
thus, I shall or will write, as if they were synonimous modes of 
expression : and, although habit renders a tolerably correct 
application of these different auxiliaries, familiar even to the 
liUterate> not only foreigners, but our northern brethren, com- 
monly .misapply them. And often, it is aot until they have 
excited jt^e mirth of their friends, that they are aware of their 
0illpr,.cind jtben perhaps are left to grope, if we may so speak, 
for ^Jm reasqn of it. This reason appears to be, that the 
di^i^ri^tie^e between shall and willf is "rather modal than 
^#pp^r.^|r».^' They are allowedly of the same tense, ^nd the 
^iS^rr^Me^in n^ode h^s not been deemed sufficiently iflbportant 
^^rft^Mif-^ a. di&tinet grammatical mood. 

,(jjE}y'f[i|;;Pir., Blair, the celebrated profesam*, needs correction 
jfi ^his particular. In vol. I. of his Lectures, he writes : 
^i$luH4 having attended to this, we will be Kt a loss in 
itfuk^andinff s<everal passages of the classics* Vol. II. : 
^;sW^td^ffQji^ unpardonably against unity, if I should mingle 
4ipk ^ne di^courgfe, arguments for the love of . God and for 
t^ IfHC^' of our neighbour. Vol. I.; as, besides the 
l^n^rai .fault of prolixity and indistinctness, this Sientence con- 
taj^.iseveral inaccuracies, I mil be obliged to entef into a mi« 
n^ke discus6|iiOn of its structure and parts^ 

The great difference between shall and will, will be furthel 
ahown by the following quotation^ whicji some years since ap- 
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peared 49 to article of iVitel%enc6 fn fe truMtfe *6^j^, * wM6fc; 
whether it be consideted as veal or fictitiourf; wm ^t^liyiU 
lustrate our hieanJiTEt. - ;r.uriiH»:i 

*^ Yesterday tiiornmg a boat was overset iti the/Tfwktttfeb/ittd 
a foreigner unfortunately drovrned. A Waterinan, \thbfe*!# 
the accident, pot off from the shore to his assistance^j'b'At, wIicti 
he heard the unhappy g^entleman vociferate, tiie t»*W**bd 
drowned, me zoill be drowned, he returned ihstantlj^^ tiWittei^ihg^ 
in a surly tone, ' then be drowned for whatl c^re/ *'The 
waterman, on being reproached for inhumanity, dti^wi*^, 
*< why, he said he would he drowned." V * j'^ i^ 

Dr. Lowth makes the following remarks : wiU, iff tfce^SWt 
person, promises or threatens • in the second arid third ^Wsfti*, 
only fortfels : shall, on the contrary, in the first person siM^tV 
fortels, in the. second and third person promises, comraantis^,.^ 
threatens. But this must be understood of explicativb iet^ 
tences; for when the sentence is interrogative, just the riiVeif^ 
for the most part takes place. * 'V ' 

The author of a sing^ular work, entitled Aristarchtw, hte 
thes6 additional remarks and regulations: "When yott^pfeak 
of yourself, or of a company of which you are a part, helVef *ih§fe 
zci//, unless it can be resolved into its primitive idta, dWfW. 
When the necessity by which you act is independent <yf yAtnr 
will, it is proper to use shalL Therefore, neVer use snilll, 
unless you can resolve it into necessity arising frohi foreign 
influence. Foreign influence results either from ^Htr Ikw^pf 
nature, or from moral obligation/' »- • il/. 

'* If the speaker be not the strbject of the propbsitton,hfe tt«y 
use shall, whenever necessity Js implied. Thus tfttte ®*f^ 

{proclaims his holy law. Thou sh^H Ao no murder. '-Wfetftfr 
egislatures assume a similar style. But, in social Kfi^'^lite 
people soften a precept, or indicate a necessity off coirt|!>H<mrie 
in milder terms, by supposing the concurrence of the tri//*." 

Besides these distinctions of moods and tenses, * to Verb^ a!s?o 
belong numbers and persons, which, as Harris observe.*' '^l?e 
rather' aitiong the elegancies than the essentials of verbs. 
There cini *be tio doubt, however, that the varying^^rtninations 
of vei^bs li^ere originally different words, or part^^of* words, 
which inlhe haste and familiarity of conver6alion,'became so 
abridg^'and bTeuded, as to become otte loUff'Woi*d, some of 
which can, and others cannot, now be analywd; 

Etyniidlo^ical inquiries, to persons of thoughtful habits, can- 
not but be interesting, and cannot fail of utifUltting much of 
the ffenius and history of a language. On an occasion of this 
kind, however, nothing ^more than a few general remarks 
can with propriety be attempted. 

It is highly probable that originally verbs were merely 
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jff^w^ ep^^fixed i«.,* verm se|i3e« iTJ'Ws opinion is strength; 
W^Mjfey fi rp^iew .of the Hebrew taiigiii^ejk S^ which, in its 
grammatical construction, it bears a strong f^seipblance.* It is 
^WJAl9fiWcpt}Jf.so if) the Saxon; thus^ mejjf signified power, 
%i^4,Mf^ as $t vert|, ijl denoted the power of the, speaker^ and' 
JliifjpfVe 1 9rigina,ted . our auxiliary ma^, whicl?^ with a slight 
orthographical variation, is still the same word^ and uith no 
£^*paAaJU^rajLipnqf meaning. ^ 

,. l^he^QllOJSe0Hy the, sight of the eye^^in that language, be- 
^^f^e.A^sp tl>e verb seon, to see, which, with a slight alteration 
of the vowel, and dropping the final consonant, became the 
,J^gU9^ verb, to see. Indeed, the great body of Saxon verbs 
;^ft«aerely nouns verbalized by the addition of an^ ion, or gan^ 
^^fm*^ Ibese terminations are not to be considered arbitrary, 
Mjut A*9tgnients of words long since obsolete, and signifying 
.ActioQy motion^ possession, and power; and originally the wnole 
rQ( the words now so abbreviated were employed, but it be- 
came more convenient thus to contract, till, at last, almost 
t^W trax;e of the parent word was lost. 

, . J^rom. the vi^w we have taken of this part of speech, we 

trusit.it will be shown that our verbs are as remarkable for 

t hair si^ijniplicity, as their copiousness. '* There is^.'* to use the 

Awgnageof?^ modern writer, with which we shall conclude, 

^np variety of conjugations, and there are no gerunds lior su- 

,{>j|p^, The verbs preserve in many instances very nearly, 

79»iidiq some exactly, theii' radical form in the different tenses. 

Almost all the modifications of time, past, present, and future, 

ai^e^pr^sedbyauJiiliaries. This ^ii^iplicity of structure renders 

yitea$yaf acquirement. Ofalllanguages,says the Abbe Sicard, 

;t]^^ j^glish is the most simple, the most rational, and the most 

^p^ral, in.it* construction. These peculiarities giv^ it a phi- 

.JrQ^phi^al character, and as its terms are strongj^ expressive, 

andc^ffioMS, xio la^ngua^e seems better calculated to facilitate 

,.t^/^ inftjei-ppurse.of mankind, as a universal medium of eommu- 

.j^jijCatipA.? 

,fe(j jWeii^halJ merely add that the characteristics of a language 

^iJwi^^f^i.nnprriMg index to the discovery of the character of 

;4bf^ ^pepple who speak it;, and that, in the fepparkable sim- 

oPWfito pf .the Eijglish language, are ^tflfbrded striking indi- 

'li^aili^ns aS the .jondis^uiged and, yirtVo.u^ simplicity of the 

English chara)[^t^r,: wUile itscopipijsues^ and enejrgy pleasingly 

kfM9^hAh^ unrivalled wealth and vigour wbion distinguish. 

I ^h^jnbabitants of this happy country. , , , 
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WED ME NOT. 

As my soul's health, I love thee ; 



Jf J[g(^,i^g|it.elw abore t<iep, 
•WeftTmenot! 
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'« ' Obf love me as ^cerely. 

Be w«a^iid woe forgot ! 
) ' ' If thou kite wealth more dearly. 

Wed me not 1 

If, while the summer smileth 
\ Upon the suq-Ioved spot. 
Thine echo smile begttiieth, 
'• Wed me not! 

t ' . '"•■{■{Ik 

. , If poverty 's foul weather . i. 1L» 

Could make thee curse the lot *..}i/t . ^ 

That brought us two together — , , /ooi 

,1 Wed me not! . . uU^;! 

? ftit if tlie shade and sun, love, « ' ' - » '>'^^- »» 

I . Be each alike to thee, , i » i ;. -^h 

3o but our doom be one, love, a> > > > 1 1 i^ ** 

Wed with me! J. A. H. '. m: (.tiJ 

•- . ^'^ bliio// 

c- . •■ ■ ' ■ ■' *.- 3JhW 

SONNET '' ^.r^not) 

; . •' ff iirfiidniij » 

) TOTHR A ^.,i Jifll-^v 

: MEBirORY OF THE LATB MltS. ANNE IRABOLIF^IL ^ » 1 ^* 

'*' . .lilt JH, /. 

^ Pbtent enchantress of the midnight hour! "^ -"' '^ ' ^ '' 

Wfaoi bath not felt, with interest strong and deep, "* ' ' "* 
^ ThdthHU of terror o'er their spirits creep, ' '' ''^•'; ' 

Beneath thy magic spell ?-<— owning a power , * » i » n ■ • i 

None like thyself could wield I The moonlight t^W^,^' ^ >' • •*' 
The dim, lone dungeon, and the pine^crown'd steep,'' •«*•••; i . , 
Pass o'er our visiorj, and in memory k»ep . r » . » 

^^^j,| Possession of our minds. The tempests lour 
ow in ^^^ *'*^ ^^^^ battlements ; and spectres glide 
Tt Pi'^^^^ ^"^ ^3^^^ » ^^ when thy mystic page ...../.. 

, We ponderd breathless; and we hear the stride 

Of captive in his clanking chains^ — the rage 
Of baffled tyrant — and in thought enjoy 
Again thy deep romance, which time shall ne'er destroy. 
''" ■^''./■'^- -/' ■ . J.B. 
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' 1 5/ .1,' (| .' // 

THE POST. 

There is perhaps no poc^iMe evetit'tliift wditld'ca^se so great 
a revolution in the state of nboderti doctety^ as the cessation of 
the Post. A comet coming in collision ivith the earth, could 
alone cause a greater shock to ito icOhabitantfi i it would shake 
nations to their centre. It woijtld be a aori of impriionment of the 
universal mind, — a severieg of the aSeotioos, and acongelation 
of thought. It vpould be buuding up a wall of partition between 
the hearts of mother and child, and husband and wife, and 
brother and sister. It would raise Alps between the breasts of 
friend and friend ; and quench^ as with an ocean, the love that 
is now breathed out in all its glowing fervoury despite of time 
or place. What would be ail the treasures of the world, or 
all its praise, to a feeling heart, if it could no longer pour out 
its fulness to its chosen friend, whom circumstances had re- 
moved afar off? What could solace the husband or the 
father, during his indispensible absence from the wife of his 
affections, or the chila of his love, if he had no means of 
assuring them of his welfkre, and his unalterable love ; and 
what could console him, coald he not be informed of theirs i 
Life in such circum^ances would be worse than a blank ; it 
would be death to the soul, but death without its forgetfUlness. 
Write soon, — pray do write soon and often, — are among the 
last words we breathe into the ear of those we love, while we 
grasp the hand, and lodk into the eye that will soon be far 
from us. What other consoljitiQiiiOr hope is left us, when the 
rumbling wheel, or the swelling sail, is bearing that beloved 
being far from us, while we stand fixed to the spot where that 
object qtteeed its last adieu. And how impatiently do we 
wait the arrival of the welcome letter, that will assure us of its 
well being and safety. The object of our solicitude may have 
to cross inhospitable deserts, or stormy seas ; dangerous moun- 
tains, or forests infested by beasts of prey, or the sons of 
plunder; and were there no channel by which we eould 
be informed of its subseauent safety, our suspense would prove 
overwheliQing and intolerable* But the welcome sheet ar- 
rives, and we are blest by the intelligence that the being con- 
cerning whom we were so anxious, has surmounted afl dan- 
gers, and still lives^ to think of us, and to love us. Again we 
converse together, — again we interchange our thoughts as if 
present with each other; we speak to those we cannot see, and 
we listen to them who are too far off to hear even the thunder 
that rolls along our horizon^ 

If ever mprtal deserved a monument to perpetuate his me- 
mory, it was the inventor of writing ; (what are the claims of 
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kXx^af c6tlrjtieiiors in th6 comparison ?). tt is the iteett'besirgift 
tbTrfeit5*flf, and, deprived of it, life wowW hardlyffecj wortli 
the possessing : it is truly like the air we'breatle; if nit kmvjt 
•IttfO!; M-e *te. The best enjoyments of being emiama^^' froihthb 
dtvlne ai^: it pburs the brightest sunshine that jUtriniitis/tlli 
^^^^ktt« p^th of life ; without it, the gift: of genius . )l;r9HI4^be 
bes^t<yived in vain, and talent would expire ^JKlaebniamL wf^ 
enjoyed, like the bright flowers of an mifnbffbited cvferiom 
'Atid without the medium ofeommunieatSon by thr©iP«>sli''eVen 
tfyfd wotild be divested of half its advantag««^'witb %PC\\e^ttmA 
tt^t no other mode can compete with, a swiftnesB tlia^|n«iile bint 
tViKk rival, and a certainty and dependance that TioibtheificaA 
bflfer, it presents the finest instance of coinimmicatioBfbbti^leefa 
men, that the world has ever witnessed. Crowned Heai4s,;^ad 
the nobles of the land, might indeed send their coroinunioc^oiili 
by mes^engeili or couriers, but these would harAly^ iw aiiaEl»- 
We ftr the merchant, and not at all for th6 tradesibani^or 
arti^n. But now we can receive the most needfbl 4:itel)8- 
gence, or the kindest effusions of regard, from a disftanbei<«lf 
nearty three hundred miles, for almost nothing : andinfooridr 
fiv^ days, a letter may be dispatched, and an ansrwer ti0oeii»ed^ 
'flrom'tbe metropolis to tbe Land's End in CornwalK- : "• hH 
*' Thus may the prodigal, who bas absented himself fhiVii'Ua 
^tdrttkl roof, and the arms of his parents, eolieit arid i«bet^^ 

;erm1si»ionto return to the hearts that mourn over his^ateeHc^. 
knew a father whose son hAd left his home, andwi^aiteixitk 

^bt>v5^ two hundred ihiles off. This father was taken UU4nd 
i^^as told he could not survive many days His pakiM hand 
was yet able to scrawl a few lines to his still darUn^boy, 

'Whose retreat had just become known to hiiA. Heottfirjbsed 
Mm, if he wished to receive his dying blessing and forgiveiledd, 

Idi 'return immediately. The unconscious -pap^r wasofliv- 
patdved; it flew upon the wing^ of the wind ak>ftf( tUeidiieair^ 
road,— ^it traversed the long heaths,-— it past over^thethi^rfaill^ 
dnd the deep rivers : neither tbe floods n^t* iihe preeipitiis 

'l^arded the important message; and, in a few da[ys,iT'tlife 
tepejitanft prodigal was at his father's feet, and ihf hie'avihjtsiaiid 

^rec6ived his pardon and blessing, and saw hiitf closefais^^dh 
pt^c^; when, but for this, the one would Ifave iHvefl 
wretched, and the other died miserable. #» - ; ,( 

' "I never see the mail flying along the road, with ita linnps 
gleaming through the darkness, and its horn breaking the sttll- 

'n^ss'Of midnight, but I think of the thousand' intense interests 
tftatafr^ conveyed in its packages. The timely assistance 

^WTiich it is conveying to solace, and perhaps to save, the 
dBtress6(l,—the pleadings of love, the outpourings of friend- 

i^nip,aild the supplications of despair, — the joys and the sorrows 
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of the heart, are all going to their respective destinations, to 
carry peace or hope, succour or sjaipathy, to the bo^^omsthat 
need them. To some it will terminate a suspense worse than 
death To whole families deprived of the neans of eJiUst^^^c^, 
it will carry plenty and peace* It oft makes whole tiie bre^kr 
ifigf heart, revi^'es the sinking spirit, and illumes th^ bagffarid 
eye;* and, if it do convey somesad intelligence, it is thatwaicji 
ratuft be known, and is always better known than feared* 

How maay a man has its speed and punctuality saved from 
bankruptcy and from ruin. M. was, and is still, in prosperous 
afld happiy cireumstances ; but, owing to the failure of bis 
bankei*,* he was once nearly involved in irreparable ruin. He 
hade laive acceptance coming due in six days after this event 
happened ; and, upon the honouring of this, bis credit as a 
tradesman, and perhaps his very liberty, depended. The state 
«f iifs mind during this period is not to be aescribed. He had 
indeed a friend, possessing both the means and the will to save 
hitn ; but he, alas, was afar off, — a distance of more than three 
hundred miles spread between them. Could he breathe his 
distress into the ear of that friend, he was safe ; . for him to go 
Imd return in the time, was indeed difficult, to say nothing of 
the expense ; but he seized his pen, he described his misfortune, 
tlie Post conveyed it to his friend ; the answer might arrive on 
the day the bill became due, but sooner it could not« , Tt^e/^t^d 
day came, the bill was presented, the clerk left tbe addr^i h^ 
bad done his part, and cared for no more, . . > : ' 

M. paced hiscounting-hoQ^e in all the agonize^ suspense of a 
mail whom that day mustsave.or desetroy. His wife was weep- 
ing at home, his children wondering at. the cause of such unu- 
sual sorrow. The postman entered th^ street, and every knack 
that sounded caused the heart of M. to beat with increased 
velocity; the unconscious messenger past his door,— -M. clasped 
bis hands^ and felt himself undone! Suddenly the oiaii re* 
ttrned ; he had overlooked the number, and his knock souncled 
like a reprieve to a malefactor on the scaffold. The letter was 
torn open, it contained a sufficient remittance, an4 a command 
to call upon the donor in any similar emergencn^ with a heart- 
inspired assurance of unaltered friendship. Thp throbbing 
heart of M. was stilled; his difficulties were surmountec), and 
he is now independent and happy. Had his letter misoarrieid, 
or the answer been less punctual, he and his family might Ijave 
been undone. 

Similar was the fate of H., one of the best of men; he was 
in danger of falling a victim to one of the foulest conspiracies 
that ever threatened the honour or the life of a good man. He 
was falsely accused of forgery, and the principal witness to 
prove his mnpcence wi^s in a neigbbouringcountry. In allthe 
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tortures of despair, he wrote to that individual: he used no 
persuasion to induce his presence, he only stated his case, and 
the conseauence that would ensue, in the event of his nonj- 
arrival. He entrusted this letter, productive of life or death, to 
the Post, accompanied by the prayers of his family and friends. 
This momentous message was seat, together with a host of 
others, on business, pleasure, or amusement. Ah! if it sliould 
miscarry ; — it has long, lonely roads to traverse, and regions 
infested by robbers, and it may be intercepted and destroyed,— 
it has to go over the deep and stormy ocean, and the winds may 
be adverse, and the vessel may sink. But the Post is punctual, 
and his guardian angel watches over it. His friend sets off at 
an instant's notice ; he travels post, nor stays night nor day ; he 
reaches the coast, a vessel is about to depart, and he leaps on- 
board. Again the breeze is favourable, — the day of trial 
arrives, but the witness is not come, — the trial commences, — a 
carriage drives up to the residence of H., an attendant leaps in, 
and they depart to the court of justice ; the important name is 
called, H. looks round in agony and despair, but the call is 
answered, and the witness rushes forward, covered with dust, ' 
and almost fainting with fatigue — but his testimony was suffi- 
cient ; and the victim, instead of being consigned to a fearful 
punishment, that day presided at his own table, with his friends 
and family around him; and still lives to think of the Post, to 
which he had entrusted his honour and his life, with heart- 
felt gratitude 

The Post I how often is it the only remaining link that 
unites the fondest hearts on earth! When fortune has torn 
them asunder, and they beat in different hemispheres, it is the 
only connecting chain that still binds them together. It is as 
if another sense, over which distance had no control, were 
added to those we already possess. By this channel alone, 
each knows that the other still lives. But for this, how doubly 
afflicting to the fond mother would be the absence of a son, 
who had gone In search of fame or fortune to distant clirnea; 
how many fears, which nothing could allay, would fancy con- 
jure up to torture her: how else could she know that he had 
not expired on the pestilential shores of Africa, in the fever of 
the West Indies, or beneath the poisoned dagger of the 
Malay ; that he had not been engulphed in the stormy billows 
of the Cape, or been wasted to death beneath the burning hea^ 
of an equinoxial sun ? Now she knows that he still lives, a^4 
waits in fond hope for the day that shall restore him to beip- 
arms ; she is assured by a messenger s^ie cannot doubt, that he, 
was, when that was dispatched, living and well, and her sorrow i 
is disarmed of its sting. 

When a battle has been fought on some distant shore, how 

4 
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%^aU^ tli6xis£^ndd are anxiously awaitinff the arrival of the sealed 
raife^fi^ejrs, whicH can alone assure ttieni that those they loyj^ 
'tiHV^ ^ii|"vived the carnage of the field, and still live for theip^ 
^And, till the letters arrive, how many thousand eyes are })US9^ 
iiig sleepless nightsj — how many bosoms are throbbing witji 
suspense, — how many fond lips are counting the days that mu^ij 
intervene before the Post can bring the lonoed-tbr tidings^ 
Till then they are imagining; that the objectsof their solicitude 
may be entombed beneath the field of slaughter, or writhingia 
the anguish of cureless wounds, and praying in vain for the ten^-^' 
der hand of friend or relative to smooth the couch of pain : thus, 
even while friends at home are conjuring up all the narrowing 
circumstances that fancy can devise, the sealed paper^^yi^ 
speeding on their way, to set their hearts at rest. ^ ,, j 

But to depict all the interests that are connected with tli^i^ 
Post, would be to write the history of human life, and the por- 
trttiture of human feelings : there is no passion that can actuate 
ttie' breast, that is not fed or solaced by its visits ; there 
W nb interest that concerns the welfare of man, that is not car- 
rf^tt' on and perfected by it. Events the most momentous to 
rtrO^e concerned, are forwarded and completed, without the 
MHifes/ eVer seeing each other during their progress. A manV 
de^i^st interests may hang on the safe conveyance, and punc- 
ttfarafriyal, of a single letter, and seldom does it fail. If vic- 
fcli*V have blest the arms of the nation, the Post conveys the 
welcome news to all parts of the empire, and from east to west 
tUb joy is simultaneous. It is the most perfect system of inter- 
iibtfrse that has ever been devised, — it scatters wealth and hap- 
pWie^6 fn a thousand directions. No place is too distant for it 
to I'eath, — ho village too insignificant for it to visit. Like the 
sun, dispensing delight, it goes its daily journey. The heats 
of summer, and the cold of winter, are not allowed to intercept 
or retard it. In spite of Ma}thus, and all the economists, it 
carrieson the important business of courtship, and leads tomatri- 
mony, whether for better or worse. It solaces the lover's sorrow^ 
and transmits hope through many a cruel league. The bash- 
fill bachelor, who has not the courage to make a personal 
declaration, may do it through the medium of the Post; nay, if 
he prefer it, he may even put the last question itself into the 
hands of the postman. It assists to bind society in one common 
union, for who would emigrate to a region where it could not 
reach I It is better than the gold mines of Peru; and, like the 
Nilein Egypt, it scatters blessings along its track; and deserves 
tor be considered as one of the most happy and distjifigui^JjiiEfi; 
featured of modern times. ' •" 
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THEY TELL ME THAT MY LOVE IS GONE. 



Tliey tell me that my love is gone 

To reap in honour'u field: 
' Fwere better far he*d tarried herei 
His peaceful scythe to wield, 
With mickle strength, 
And sweeping length. 
Nor dreana'd of sword or shield. 

What cruel inmate of his breast 

Could tempt him thus to rove. 
To purchase toil with peaceful rest, 
And all the joys'of love : 
To fly these arms 
For war's alarms— . 
Was It my faith to prove? 

Alas I these charms, though late so dear. 

By which so oft he swore 
To love till death,— these charms, I fcsir, 
Shall bind my love no more ; 
For softer dames 
Can kindle flaa^fs 
On Cyprus' yielding shore. 

Ungentle, cruel thought, begone! 

That would my bosom move, 
(As absence tore my heart alone). 

To doubt my soldier's love, 
f That parting kiss, 
Ofgrifef and bli^ 

Suftf eould not fiiUfaless protel 
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' ivjiBuifnoa 

!iuiiff»r>lo 

•Mi /do /fififn 

'6 h'jtofflo'iq 

^-jixilqniaJaoa 

.KtliK od bliforf^ 

,?o1ir9 o6 faluoda 
,.' !. . j '}AtAn (Ii:ii? doirfy/ 
• : ii >■;•. .iBuJ-jfjna es 

SONG. . , {Ui /jiiijiJiBq Jseig 

1 have no heart: young love hath stole fti^ .^^ <^^'f^ ^ 

Foolish boaswr of a d«y,- • ,;io J«»S.'>Hi bn« 

I vow'd, and caU'd heaven to €«o»i»^(ii!Olo tiouno/iiq 

• Ne'er 1» own his tyrant sway^ ■ '!0!V,r •v.ijflJ Jjijvoiq 

Ofr he strove unseen to draw n,e ""i^ ^^ bioorf. p/zbI 

•Tohisfanewith silken cords; ' -<k y^.uiq o.ldi.q n 

In laughter's dmipletouch'dheww !««<$"'/ ' 'finD o.o.ii 

A«dkiss'd.(loMa»ertie.)Erkn»t.W«rd« .ilaulv/ ^J-^.rfo 

TilUh?wily boy retreated; - ■ '; ■';"-^' '='' ^'""^^ 

■•■■■ And rtlppM hli d«t'taMiete^'«sj*wl^ Jl Aii*j»:.iA 
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• DISCUSSION: 

WOULD THE ENDS OF JUSTICE BE PROMOTF.D BY THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A PUBLIC PKOSliCUTOR? 

Thk proposer of this question spoke in favour of the appoint- 
ment, and the arguments brought forward by him and his 
coadjutors were to the following effect : 

The term "justice," in its abstract sense, is of somewhat 
uncertain import. Generally speaking, what is or is not just 
is in a great degree, if not entirely, a matter of opinion. There 
is no positive criterion of justice to which men can resort on 
every occasion, and by which they can determine with certainty 
and precision, what actions are conformable to the rule of 
right, and what are inconsistent with it. Hence, in a great 
majority of cases, the Question of right or wrong can be de- 
cided only by individual judgment. It will not be necessary, 
however, on the present occasion, to enter into a metaphysical 
disquisition of the nature of justice in the abstract; because, 
ivhether justice be understood in its most general and unlimited 
sense, or be confined to that species which is usually de-> 
nominated distributive, and which it is the peculiar province 
ofcri«iinal tribunals to enforce, it will clearly appear, from 
many obvious considerations, that the ends of justice would be 
promoted by the appointment of such an officer as the question 
contemplates. 

Justice^ in its most abstract sense, requires that the laws 
should be administered with impartiality ; and distributive 
justice not "only requires the same thing, but also that they 
should be enforced with that degree of strictness and regularity 
which shall make punishments as certain, and in that respect 
as effectual, as possible. Now, for want of a public prosecu- 
tor, the administration of the criminal laws is attended with 
great partiality and with great uncertainty ; the consequence 
of which is, that tb^ first principles of justice aje outraged, 
and the great object of all penal jurisprudence, namely, the 
prevention ofcrime^is in a great degree frustrated, rln order to 

{irevent these serious evils^ the ends of justice require, that th^ 
aws should be strictly (enforced ; and^ that the appointment of 
a public prosecutor is necessary for this purpose^ nothing can 
more clearly shewr than ^ detail of. the various public mis- 
chiefs which, for .want of such am officer, have long been felt 
and lamented by those, whose duty it has been, as police 
magistrates, to assist in giving to the criminal law of the 
country its intended operation. 

According to the present system, the whole l>urden of con« 
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ducting a prosecution is borne by the injured party. He who 
Las been maimed in his person, or plundered of his property^ 
is compelled to spend his money and his (ime, not In procuring 
redress, (for that he cannot get,) but in bringing the felon/ tg 
justice, so that society may be protected from uiture aggression^ 
of a similar kind, as far as the infliction of punishment on of- 
fenders can furnish that protection, by deterring them and theii' 
comrades from the repetition of their offences. The ex pence 
to which parties are sometimes put in the prosecution of crimi- 
nals is enormous. Cases have occurred in which the prose- 
cutors have spent not less than 500^. in bringing an offender to 
trial; and, though the ex pence is not usually a tenth part of^ 
Jihat sura, it is still by no means inconsiderable. Instances 
inay no doubt be cited, on the other hand, in which the expence 
lias been little or nothing ; but they again are at least as un-r 
common as those in which the disbursements have amoun^cf 
to some hundreds. But, whether small or large, the expence 
ought to be borne by the public, on whose behalf, and for 
whose benefit, the prosecution is instituted, and not by i\^i 
prosecutor, who is merely a witness for the crovyn, on the pro- 
secution of a public offender. '" ^ 
The trouble and loss of time attendant oh tne pursuit of a 
prosecution, are serious inconveniences to individuals, especji 
ally if, as is most generally the case, they are engaged in bti- 
^iness. In the first place, there is the attendance on the hia^ 
gistrate, frequently on many different days, before the prison^ 
is fully committed ; then there is the attendance on the gi^ailil 
jury ; and lastly, on the trial. But independently of the prd- 
secutor^s personal attendance, he has to seek for evidence iiS 
corroboration of his own statement, and to procure the atteVi^ 
dance of the different persons who may be able to throW &rij^ 
light on the case. These persons he has to bring before the 
magistrate, the grand jury, and the court, and to take cat^e oYi 
all these several occasions, but more especially at the time of 
the trial, that they are in the way when their evidence fi^ 
required; otherwise, in all probability, after all his pfeviij^i 
trouble and expence, the prosecution will at last fail, njifeWxt 
for want of the necessary proofs being ready at the j^rotjfef 
time. The trouble thus occasioned to the prosecutor, a irJ'tlW 
time which he must unavoidably spend in taking the necessdr^ 
steps to get a felon punished, can only be fully conceived hf 
those who have had to perform the task. No two cases, per- 
haps, are in these respects alike; and it may occasionally 
happen, from peculiar circumstances, that the prosecutor has 
little or no reason to regret his having engaged in the prosecti* 
tion; but for the most part, it is far otherwise ; so much sd^ 
indeed, that apart from considerations of public duty, ind^ 
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ccrucci, rath, r to let an offender escape with impunity, than to 
embarrass themselves with a prosecution, by joing before a ma- 
gistrate to complain of the injuries they have sustained, 
yThe conseauehce, as might be expected, of the expense', 
trouble, and lo^s of time, to which prosecutors are now ex- 
posed, for want of some public officer by whom prosecutions 
might be conducted, is, that in numberless cases, individuals do 
put up quietly with their losses. They are strongly induceid, 
if not compelled, to abandon the duty they ow^e to society, by 
suffering offenders to escape with impunity, instead of prose- 
cuting them with vigour and effect, and thus giving to the laws 
that efficacy for the prevention of crime, which they never can 
have, while, in a great number of instances, they are suffered 
^p remain a dead Tetter. 

"But even if parties should be willing to prosecute, in spite 
of the difficulties they have to encounter, and the expense to 
which they are exposed, there is another evil to which the want 
of a public prosecutor gives rise, namely, the frequency of those 
cases in which felonies are compounded. When people have 
been robbed, they are naturally very anxious to recover their 
property, or at least as much of it as they can. If they can do 
this, they will seldom concern themselves greatly about the in- 
terest which the public have in bringing robbers to justice, 
but will be ready to make any arrangement with the thieves or 
their confederates, for the restitution of the stolen property, 
on payment of a sum of money. Whenever the property 
stolen is of such a nature tliat the thieves cannot readily con- 
vert it into money without danger, their ends may be readily 
gained by proposing to the sufferers to restore it upon terms ; 
a proposal which is almost sure to be accepted. For, notwith- 
standing the illegality of such transactions, the parties injured 
generally think it worth their while to run some risk in 
order to diminish their loss, in preference to increasing it, as 
they cannot fail to do, by undertaking the burden of a prose- 
cution. Even if the compromise should take place after they 
have been bound over to prosecute, that is no restraint upoa 
them, when the advantage to be gained by the compromise is 
greater than the loss to be sustained by forfeiting their recog- 
nizances. But if a responsible public officer existed, who had 
no interest except that of promoting the canse of justice, ahcl 
who, as soon as he had received notice of a felony, should pro- 
ceed to take all necessary measures for carrying the law into 
effect, without the parties having any other concern in the pro- 
secution than that of attending to give evidence when re- 
quired, which the public prosecutor would take effectual means 
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rate after inrormation of tliaiii«bardi b^a&ilaiid'tefoft)itJb^/prA^^ 

.tBi^inei Bi^eoial cases, |ieriiBD6, of»ii dcNMati0npMlJ^ftiolh 
which the offenpe was known, only to jthe icrfnp^ip^LjE^p^nStV^ 
whom he bad iojured. wA in whtkhy fr/oiu p^f(iMiW;fi^fi^N9r 
stai^$3f$ft, it might be thought fit to foirjego ar(^rps:^KW^fM>^n . 
aroioaUe settlement .might take place witbo^t ^^^ ^^wj^ to 
thefluUic, and without an opportunity bc^i^g^d(9r<HHlA4bt$]^ihe 
fMblic prosecutor for his interference^ whi^b oC>voottlnsldtiMtnld 
takd'plabe in such cases only as cameta hiaknowieAgi^fiaBOK 
aftei^a'Cfimii^al charge Iras been oii«e>niad0 pab^ii^' tb^/li^ng 
ptefbrred before a legal tribunal, to tet the a€«d§ed'>')BsMipe 
^without a trial, is to give notice to all the villains in the cpm- 
jnunity, that punishment does not inevitably wait even upon 
^letected guilt, but that there are means by which they may sip^t . 
at defiance the laws and the justice of their country. ' 

^ But it is not always from views of interest that individ^ats 
are induced to abstain from prosecuting offenders. Better, 
.though erroneous, motives frequently operate upon the minds 
,pf the injured parties. Sometimes mistaken humanity leads a 
.person to spare an offender, who for the public good ougfit . 
jfpot to escape unpunished ; and in other cases, peculiar aotioiis 
, of right and wron^, and speculative opinions on criminal juris- 
j^prudence, are suffered to interfere with the administration of . 
justice. In consequence of these, the feelings and sentiments 
of private persons are allowed to control the wisdom of the le- 
^gislature, and, to a certain extent, the country may be con- 
sidered as under the government, not of the laws which ajfe 
Jinade for the general good, but of the capricious will^ of 
jpaKicular individuals, who, whether right or wrong, ought^|\(^t 
4o subvert the law of the land, but submit to it while it reina^i^ 
]in force, and, if they consider it to be injurious, endeayoij|i;,Jto 
.piocure its alteration in a regular and constitutional wa-y,/ A 
public prosecutor would take care that, in most cases at ajl 
.^vents, the existing law should be enforced; always, ipde^^d, 
when a matter was brought before him ; and, perhap^^ wfi^^e 
j^he party injured did not think fit to complain, it might be ^ex- 
pedient, in cases of property at least, that the offence shp|^|4 b^ 
overlooked, . . 

l- But even when parties are not deterred from prosecuting 
..by any of the above-mentioned causes, the prosecutions ar^e 
;frequently conducted with so little vigour and effect^ that 
from negligence and inattention, either in the framing of t^ip 
indictments, or in the procuring of the requisite evidence to 
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'frv«i»4n Ibi^vw^fOttB c^fuYAeft, from tWeir mtceihtinceyaAng^thft 
te^^ifv^idfke>M&iii^lbrM^Mtb trial. - «• : n : r'U mim 

The following det^iU^ founded on official returns, areiaken 
4roiA^6iqubOtt«^n?reatise on tke Polke eftfae jlk|etropoli8ff :— 

'KirfAni^ai^boJltW^t the 6ia feailey in fen years, ending 1795*!.'' «i»6 
Uiithyrfeetflfi'lboi- yeats, ending 1/95, by prochhiUii<yn and gartl'tS '* 
'"•d^liwfleHr'ltdving been commiUed in consequence ot'Mng''"- 
*>^ ctfttr^d #M^ ^}niSm ^ftetMt^^f&twfnehbUlswefiB n^lfdund^ ^ 
'fi^thi^Gpimit^rjf^ 4r whine ike pr^sicutort did nH appemt-t^ : 
hiimanUainMndiUfpori ike charges . « « S$9^ 

JDUchaii;»d'diifing.tiie same period by acqoktaU in tbe differept ; j. 
nriEMiM, (fttcjiiciitly fnom biding availeS {hem9e\y€$ oi defect* in. ^ 
ini ti^la^iifomfrmdsim keeping back emdence^ a»d otber defies) a9$2 

""'lit isAot conceivable that so many as 6186 persons shotlM' iti 

48ti^j^ar3 be acquitted at the Old Bailey only, without strp- 

'({Ssing that nine tenths of the prisoners were acquitted from 

c^efects either in the pleadings or in the evidence, and liot be- 

"dijis^Hliey were really innocent. That so great a nuftiber 

if if e|illy innocent persons should even be put on their trial, 

'wi^ilHWgue a degree of remissness, on the part as well of the 

^^^sirates as of the grand juries, which we cahnot imagine to 

Sim. Indeed, when we find, that in the last fouV of the s^nte 

iffeWV^^irs, no less than 2962 were discharged by acquittals in 

.' {ft ydrafe^ent London Courts, with respect to whom wri aree')^- 

IfirS^dff told it was "frequently by availing themselves toifdefWts 

"iU ttij^liiw, from frauds in keeping back evidence,'arid othei^ de- 

Wcd^*! Wfe hiay form some tolerabfe idea of the probable itind- 

jir^c6^qf^the 6186 who were acquitted in ten years at the Old 

. jIBfe^^V'l But when we also learn, that, in the sami^ ftrmr yeafrt, 

IBSTOj wefe discharged by proclamation, because the bills Were 

HiiSred by the Grand Jury, or because the prosecutors dfdftdt 

3?ftSf tb miiintain and support the charges, what farther eVl- 

fenidfe tiitj be necessary to shew, not merely that the Grids' bf 

isti(5^ VoiiM bfe promoted by the appointment of aPtfbHc 

"^ Sfec&lor, but that such an appointment is indi^peniaMf tte- 

iVV to prev'ent the ends of justice from being constantly 

^aftiameftilly defeated ? . . ; ! . 

"^,^ps*;<iot^ indeed, at all wonderful that so many cWn^niib 

^SholfW'fescape with impunity from the eausfes just a^^ti^d^ 

when we consider the lame and inefficient manner ifi wfeJdf ftrtr- 

^^yilSi/fiilfiis^ire very commonly conducted. 'The prosecUtdt'hnd 

'fife "^iflttifeses go before a magistrate, who, vfitnout knowitl^ 

w^ thirty of the matter beforehand^ extracts what information 

»6m\fem'He can, and if he sees fit, binds iheta over to vH>b^ 

• Pages 90, 01, ed. 1797, 
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S(4 ^WtffiUiAe^kJs^fJ^stimiepf^fif^^ 

fii^pB»M by ^&id ftiiibl offidtdT) the > wUttediei g<y %e<b»ri thb 
GtM^ ^tity^ bnd pi^rbaps a true bill is fomid. kif <tluit can^^ 
f h6^t itittre^sM' ttUMd (he c6urt and give their evideticej fcAt 
^fli^hiif yVhbcmi my counsel being employed to •0Mid;«Dt'tlMe^ 
prb^ecutimi/and a^ the inclination of the cotirt is^eaeviUy^i^i 
acduit th^ prisoner, if the indietment be at all defeetive^^p tte 
eVideirce in any degree ineomplete, it is a great chmiceif tte 
pHsoD^lbe not acquitted. In private eanses, a plantiff^9catb 
k/not condncted in this slovenly mannec. £rven in a trdmp<^ju^ 
ca^e of trespass, all the evidence is diligently c<»lleoted>by'tm» 
plairttifiPs attorney, a statement of it is then laid befere^snme 
afde cetmsel to draw th# declaration, a reguiar brief ofliklie 
pfeitdings,'ikcts, and evidence, is given to peraaps^two ior^tbre» 
o^n^el to conduct the cause in court, and the attorney takeit 
c&rie that all the witnesses to prove the facts are in attendances, 
thelead^ing counsel addresses the jury, the witnesses. arelh^ 
examined bv him and his juniors, previously well versed iii all 
the intricacies of the case, prepared to defend the legal tt6* 
curacy of the pleadings, and to cross-examine the witne^eslfor^ 
tfie dl^fence, and all this, perhaps^ where the real damage Stts^; 
tajti^d by the plaintiff aoes not amount to one fo^^^^ft^ 
6f a penny. ' But in a case of felony, where a villaii), bynbiGi 

Bross breach of the laws of his country, has rendered htneelf 
^fde.'to death, or imprisonment, or transportation, asithe 
Ohl;^ means by which society can be protected from a r^[>€ttitioD 
^ liis atrocities, the prosecution is left, one may almost say^ to 
cbntjoct itself to get on how it can, and to succeed or Ml by 
mere chance, as ii it were a matter of no importance, lis'tlus 
the ivay in which the dignity of the law is to be vindicate^, 1o 
^^foh the public business is to be conducted, and in whiobtUe 
conimnriity is to derive the benefit of those penaV prb^istpob 
itfaatwere intended for the suppression of ctime, butfJirhieh^ 
Wn^tlfthns trifled with, tend more to encoiiraffe;thanitoipre« 
4^nt^' Surely a prosecutor for the crown would not snfi^j^ 
jh^b$^'6Utibns carried on in the sovereign's pame' to ^bklfnatee 
th^n^g^dtKan the trifling suit of a private person i ;, if theflaiH 
lire to be eriforced at all, they should be enforced twdthfmilurffy 
tftiff Vigdut ; 6therwise, it would be better tolet'dietnibetdmc 
lAbcrlete; nay, to repeal them at &ace. '^ -li if biuriw 

^(fr^^^^tt^ng recommendation of such aftjapptointaieat4ti 
ihatifif <!(ttefti6n, that'itis not the visionary schemeiof theoreticki 
i^tAn^^^jiixi has b^en supported by the deliberate •testhiion«f 
dr j)ra^tcat men, wlio<ie habits of life, from the^ offidUbsitua^^ 
tJ^s/'iidtist render them peculiarly competent to (fdmvmh 
etiilgBtened and icorrect judgment ^on the •subject u 7l*hU 
active and intelligent magistrate, Dr. Colquhoun, in his valua- 
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tiib neo^ii«jfty;«f aiFi]Ui«fPro8eciUor,aiid ibe evUs>H'isi^,.*rrom 
ibonwfmtjofislicli tan .officer. The irespU pf l?i^ .^ex^^en^^) 
ibal prcttebotorstaite frcMjueiitly influeucod by i^rib^A. ^fa^pu^^ 
Sid5isinBd><ajid oftontinlea intimidated by the e^c^pe^^^^or/Sprti^m^d 
d0wniby.af>p«afeto their humanity; that.iUHlpri siklitf!ir^.iWVT 
9(btoae8, they neither eiMpWy couiise), iM)r Uke the pi^ftsfasy 
«l^ps)ioibniilg forward evidenee; tbe result, of .which 1^/^^ 
tb«i»tliisi either retumed igworamus by the Graod Vury ;.j9r 
UiAt^fjf a trial takes place, uiidei? all the disadxuntag^ (^ 
cMicielil) evidtace without counsel for tlio prosecution -^n fw^«> 
y«ca4e is retained by the prisoner, availing himself of ^If^lk 
trititlg inaccuracy which may screen^iis client from the p|in^^ 
Hi^nito£tbe law; the hardened villain is acquitted, and c^^apf^ 
jiwti0e« Witih regard to the particular point of expense^ k^ 
jftiiitiyipfoefTves, tha^no hardship can be so great, as lha^.pf 
swfajeeting <an individual, under any circumstances whatqve^, 
Mrtbe eenpeiice of a public prosecution, carried on in behalf of 
ih* king ; and that oesides adding, almost on every occasipn 
tO)tbe4a8s of the parties, it is productive of infinite mi^cbiiQ^ 
it^iikfitftiag the ends ofjustke. After stating that the registens^ 
<^it^e(iOU Bailey afford a lamentable proof of the evils arisii^ 
fechiT^the fsresent mode of trying criminals without a.Fubhiq 
Pfiosediftor for the crown, for im purpose of preventing fr^^^jdn 
n ithe s^drnkosiration of justice, be specifies, the wantof .^Micff 
ant officer as one of the principal causes, o^t of ifine th,aii)^fi 
eaumepates, to which the insecurity of the public^withregai^ 
to^life and property^ and the inetiicacy of the police. in p|C^ 
ventkig crifiues, are to be attributed. The vast numbers 
of {MTtsoners disebaiiged or acquitted at every ses^n* ,f|f 
aho^nnby 4he tables before quoted, he imputes in.« J^V^ 
d0gi»e<t«]tlie earelassAefifi and inattention of prosecutDr0„,^^(} 
a^eirekber unable or unwilluM^ to: sustain the expfei^ek,^^ 
eoiipscd(l« (Oppose the arguments and objections w^bicjliwiU.^ 
Bi^edifan: behalf .of the prisoner; or who are soured by lo^^^^ 
vsdnnibk) thtie^ experieilce^ perhaps, in feruver prosecutipivfj 
H^tkeliulrges.iwriou^ weighty consideratioas wbicb au4i^t4q 
aiyidcenMin'the m&o^ of men that species of public. ^VrjtiPI 
lidiiGhtifetiffeiierBm general, from robberies p^ivari^usv^qf^t 
would be induced to become willing prosecutors 5 buf ft^% 
tii&ne^nlfci^f feacpejsienae to be, that^ owing to the trying d^lf y^ 
t^^joowtsiof justice, coupled frequently w^ith tb^e «x,p^^^^fp,fff 
bwngiagjfiwn t*e couatry a number of ^itnesses^ who ^i*^ Jkifp^ 
iDiaiteimiice <m the. court perha^ .SitveraJ dayis„togi^}i^^, ^f^ 
dntyiof proseonttng offenders m in aui^berless ca^stoegleQt^^^ 
li^ itlso eapiresseshis apprehens«m^ tba^ nothiJig ciu|T^Hff{^/|^)H^ 

♦ Pages 23-29, 227-232, 415, edit. 1797. 
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3K u)irMiun^>£^Ka^4;ftfi«^ 

'U^ii^faffdf itiiifini^beifig. Dr. €. iMuiiaut8)> tbabfloefeAn 
^lijbpoiTittDent would terri^ the lioi'd^s of mkrcr^wste lyewrt'iqt 
\oper^ wkt 'wHIi the peaceful and useful paft»orihecoiiiiirMi<]l» 
'md greater degree than artj/ one measure that cim/rf|x»»f*feK^*fe 
/jfoqpred/^lhat it would oe the means of destHjyfflg ^t5wttfe 
^^ppj^ and chances which encourage crimiiial people t^ P^^^** 
v^r^.jjp. their depredations upon the public ;— that it wdtlrtf 'jWft 
only remove the aversion, which prosecutors manifest on cha 
.0(9iMi9iiins, to come forward for the purpose of promotingfyAe 
mid$[0S, public, justice ; but that it would prevent>; xn,9^ ^J^?^ 
measure, the possibility of compoundinfi; felonies, or pfi^^^f^m- 
ing (witnesses ^-^ibat it. would also be the mean^of froiiqjte^act* 
ioig ih^ various tricks and devices of old. thieves, afid p^^f^W 
a<t e^uiil measure of justice to be dealt out to tbem^r^s tQiti^ 
nptiees in crimes ;*^that it would do moroi-r^tbat .iAr- w^uU 
protect real innocence, as in such cases the Public ProsaoiKkir 
Wouldfoerer fail to act as the friend of the prisodeiv - > O 

ff Dr. Colquhoun be correct in but half of ids viefunsu^'ilt 
seems clear to demonstration, that the ends of justke^woidli^iii 
many most material respects, be promoted by the apgoiAtiWmt 
of ia t*u1bflic Prosecutor. But long since Ms work '¥as Jhib- 
lished,. other magistrates of the metropolis^- iVh6' i^^st'Wife 

ieen well acquainted with his opinions on the si!rti|een^nd 
ave' had many opportunites of investigating theli" triftVi^ &iih 
bringing them to the test of several years additjdn^r'^^cp^ 
rience^ n^yi^y m th?ir evidence before committees pit ^ jB^se 
of CajMm«n9> recommevided.the appointment ofsM9h,^i)ifi^|i^ 
.Their levidence it wty be satisfactory to quote V<^r^^i^.^)¥(Up 
the ques^itfteiby which it was elicited, as i^ is otberwjiset^iqHix^ 
prai^ifeable tio give it With fid^ty^ aod stilL lest tOvvfon^^ a 
cielirt idea: ctf > the posittve determinaU^m with MwJbifibrftibf^ 
%p^\i^;' ';*-^''^ •/ ' ,. . ' -.y (u ,^.-.tj«i,po 

W. Fielding, £sq. magistrate at Queen's Squard>J(MBte 
^Oliae, was'exftminedon the 6tfa of jQoe,18iSv befoileftlid select 
etii^iirittee^ ^appointed b^ the House of Common^ tcl <Ni<fbi#to 
._. .1^- ..X ./..I. 1 "" the metropolis; drtd^fei4iis«d>WB 



into the state of the police of 

^fbnM3i*i--'-' 'i' 



,,Qfif0fi»^yrr*^M fyor penned to yon, that €on9id(e|i^^ <i|^Dd^ 
^I^f c|(r« tf/UTQWQ ip the nvay of the execution of PM^C^^|^,_,%ua 
.%^W|mt /;>f a cti^r^ct^r who wight be named a puhlj,9,%iif^ : hm& 
(^rj4u^^.|W^,|lavi^g.in niapy instances, either the lime ^j^V^WftW 
pbJ^tf^Rg.fr^ ft^flwelv^ Jhat justice yvhich is. their du^jJ ^^^,, ,', ' '. / 

..Kff?^n.rra .bav^.MH9ttollW,.^V,hp^reoi[^^ Vf ,W.,^^^^ WW? A 

^'^iii'aVes or fevacnceWJf'o/e the Foiled tdHAiiiW^U rWl^^p\^^irfM 



t'tUix* 
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that 1 I..vt- lalu'H no opjn ..uniiy. -ami have hiul lu. uichnatioii, lo 
cogitate upon such a matter ; but \his I am sure ofy tiiat it' there was a 
cfcaracter in the nature of n solicitor or attorney, to watch the views ot 
justice, as well as of the very interesting circumstances pt partJC,M.lar 
parties often coming before us, and they couhl have their assured 
assistance, the benefit would be wonderful. But in llie cliaracter of 
pubhc accuser, as counsel, I have an abhorrence to such an a^>i>oinl, 
nieiit. But if there was a well regulattd institution, such as hav^ 
mentioned, it would be attended whh considerable advantage ; it would 
aid the parties having a strong title to justice. The want of such as- 
sistance it is frequently our uusforlune to lament. 

Q.—Do you not think, that it would be advantageous, if cnme'j 
against the public peace were attacked by some person who n?ighl ^>e 
considered as a Public Prosecutor? 

A.^No doubt it would be attended mtk good effects; no doiibt 
ihaf alt matters which are ultimateh/ to go before a ./wr//. and higher 
court, having the advantage of being under the care of a Public Prose- 
bkti^f WfcoHvouW get up, and go through with it, vfQu\d^b^$n^mPW^ 
'If^f/^ngyto Uhf* people. . : ; • ^'?^»' L 

Q.— You ihee tkjnk it -would be of great advantage : tp t\^^;p^\}^4t 
rthc^w^M a ijDJerson paid by the public^ wlio wouW ^c^ii? \be,i|;}ti||qe of 
m |»ibHo/8^iiQilor for individuals, who are not in. a silufJtipp t^op^y 

.^j^^^^J\gbda;s^ureily; there cao be bo doubt of it, if the appqipluH i|t 




®^^±'itiS vo'u iiorihluk, tliat eve^^ 

^B^%Mtinntlrttinerit ought to be prepared; and subpoBtia^'tti^ili}!^ 
WKWsctflisard, fr^e 6f: expense, where th^pi^WIe interest IsKOntwrielf, 
Xt^*^i^^ ^iiBingtoWte an indictment and other pwx:e€*M|«iijp *'Jj 
c (affiicj%^ vm henifdouH «/*« ; for though tlie:iB»|^eoleif«£liMiiiq[- 
i0dihitftait^tio'iiiol«e %hAh I2i. firf. or Zs. yet it turaaasidt tteSntewJi^las 
of justice, in eren tlie most miserable cases, «ine^^-«i«c timea o.^|<^# 

iDoC>« bUhiokcit U tie praeticdin thecouatr^, b^t I dp m^]f,K\o}xJ^ 
^n\^mhtl^im4iliimt for loss of ^time and f xgenw, ailo\^p^^ftPf 
i«j«d[e by the different counties to prosecutors? 

^.— At the Old Bailey only ; they give there a species of reward as 
well as indemnity for money laid out, and allowances to different wit. 
nesscs • at the other sessions they will not- I know not the reason why ; 
but it is losing a vast benefit to the public. I think it should be in the 
option of the justices at the sessions. In many of the counties, for in- 
stance, in Essex and Kent, they will do it at th? sessions, but they will 
not do it here ; I do not know why. But the less expense that should 
be in every process to detect crime, certainly the better it is for the public. 
Such proceedings sliould be free of all the exi>ense possible to the pco- 
secutor. • • 
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^,4oIiaQifford,Esq. the f wHlfidiH?"^^"^'^ ^''"^•^^i^^ 
was exainiDed befer<^ the ^sitoeicfmimAiipmidwihtsMih^ 
IglG, aod deposed as follow* fr^M-->.i /tiliJtr lir>it')fn(| orlj doidw 
j^ 0,— Doyou think thut il )^0tt]d bem .coii«^fiblr>l«ftll€)niffeci9^ 
public justice, if tl)er« iv4» ai |>etf9«A ftft^ i|be 4i|iiiiiitifbi»fiia(^iii>lic'fB00ax 
siecutor? J , - - . •. 'i i'-j."-'! Ififit hjJ doidv/ 

' A.^I certainly think it would m0t^rmfly jp^on;^!^ .ij^.^^A^i^^ 
justice, by bringing forward mapj tn9re,prp^fi:!UtjqQft4H?yi^^PQ0|lleM9l/ 
M^oughl forward, owing lo the dread of the p^tiea. of inqarf i^ah^f^l)^ 
j)tnse and trouble of a prosecution. .. , j ...Jji.">>i 

Q. — Do you think it would also pre?ent that of which t^rg ffffgj 

furnishes fresh ejFampleSy namfly^ collusions between partieaf? / . ^^ j^^ 

'A.-* I dif think so, ,, ,,..,^ vj 

Q.^ In wh»t way do you think that person ought to hie appointed 
and paid ? . i ' 

J,— I should think the appohitment should be resltdkiiHi^jcf^^y^ 
and he should be paid by the public as the judges arc paid: ^^' "^,^4 '^ 

Q,— lie would of course heaotnewhat in theaitoatiidii ^thieAimilej^ 

General, who would act constantly for indifidnkfo? - ^ -^'J'' )'>rioi"H 

I A, — Yes, as far as critimial prosecutions areconcetatd* >' ^ "^i^^ «^di 

Q.— {ie would have the arranging of the evidence, «Diltbe| kiidittg^ 
and conducting of the prosecution ? 'j.i\<d tio')d 

A,— Yes, T r "J T)'>ino 

Q.— Acting in the joint capacity of solicitor and coiiBseU';.<. . oHj to 
"-^.— Yes. . . If, n<Ji)D'i) 

^ Mr. Henry Newman, the keeper of Newgate, idepoieKi^'^f}aft^ 
he had turned his attention to improvements in tb^ffblk^^/^P 
the metropolis, and produced « paper which he had draf^it^^y'^ 
containing eight proposed ifioprovaments, the last of >vt(|kk-%v4ii^ 

- as follows :+— .. i. • . :-. -u ir,/^* 

Fl'>Cftlft XhB appointment n^ a public prosecutor for the d^^Uii)^^^^, 
tkatlBsianinBls iBay not esieape punnhment on account of the^ injnreii'' 
pnrt^rtehi^ ^^eteare^ by the exp^nae from prosecuting to conviction.'' '^ 

oiSfr. i-W. Tooke, the deputy bailiff of Westminster, wa^i^ 
ekbtbkidd'befbre the above-meptioned committee on the 25'r(j^j, 
oT^^rte^ J8M?,' and recommended the appointment of ^^sonij^^' 
eA^^M* office, in the nature of a city solicitor, who thei*^ 
nUli^ttipdii'pQolb; grounds prosecute what is now left to indi-^ 
vidbdl^ tO'preaeht fts noisances."^ The evidence of Mr.TooK^j 
oil'<lii^''bdftif felates chiefly to the prosecution of houses of il^- 
fiftiibj^^outit goes upon the same general grounds as the pre-^^ 
cWtogy^tth'regfetd to prosecutors being deterred by the fea)r 
6i^^l)^ii^j'trdhM«, ('^tid in this instance,) odium, and danger^] 
The foregoing testimony in favour of the appointment in 
qti^H^,' ^ Is -ftfiSlier corroborated by the circumstance, that 
b<attifl^ JVahAe fttid'StOtland there is a Public Prosecutor. 
-l/!>9H0in a) lO'^itf". iLM >-«*■- • • . _ 

cTl a^Hi^^^£lriMi||E)9<N(ari?jti!eiBQiifi^0fyi^ iSI«/iti43(r-«ff.<»^ 
j^i (t.uituiml^!i?*^t3??-.! . ;ir,i :•., I Nt W,p*4((ia# Mr!t '♦vj>i-f Hit 
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'Jli^ifeopibfiUM^ tbcilifilVf^Off appointintv such an officer, is ndt 
^effirtAtif Wdiiaf^liBidiiiiiv^'hotia' w considered suggestion, of 
which the practical utility has been ascertained by the expe- 
]»eilQCifiiSAffadci»dBtficsi intii»hich the prosecution of criminHls 
i8oetlrvi6d'%n>ii^«ichim<M*« eflveiMtly than in England, and in 
which for that reason it is not remarkable to find, that crfme is 
il|«cA>i^s8 pretflhfitt. With these examples before tfiera, it 
^tt'b^ hicambent dn those who object to the appointment to 
eheenv, t^t'it is not attended with advantages in France and 
Scptland, and that the evils which they may think fit to con- 
t^ira Would spring from it, do accompany it in those countries ; 
or, in default of this, they must at least demonstrate, that there 
13 something so peculiar in the condition of the English people, 
rf^* Ito ptevent them from deriving those advantages which 
otjii^/j^^ Mperience, and avoiding those evils which others find 
it possible tosbup. • , ...Jw -.u \^ni 

., That the necessity for such an appointment as that of a Public 
Prosecutor is generally felt, nothing can more clearly shew, 
than the various voluntary associations which have been formed 
fpr the purpose of obviating those inconveniences which have 
been long found to exist, for want of some legally authorized 
officer to prosecute criminals. Associations in different parts 
of the country for the prosecution of felons, the society for pro- 
tection of trade against swindlers and sharpers, that for the 
suppression of vice, and the late soi-disant constitutional asso- 
ciation, have all owed their existence to that defect in the law^ 
which nothing but the appointment of a Public Prosecutor 
can adequately supply. Yet, however well-meant, and how- 
ever useful in some respects, such societies are open to conside- 
rable objection. Some of them are positively illegal, others 
are inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution, at least, if 
they are not prohibited by any law ; and all of them are free from 
responsibility, and liable to abuse. But, notwithstanding these 
evils and dangers, the public necessities have given being and . 
support to such establishments, by which the duties of a proper 
officer is in some degree, though very inefficiently, performed. 
For their use, such as it is, is very partial in its nature, and 
very limited in its extent. Nevertheless, it may fairly be in- 
ferred, that such societies would never have been formed, had . 
it not been that the individuals who compose them, felt the 
want of that protection and assistance which the law had not . 
provided, and which therefore they determined upon affording . 
to each other, 

fin conclusion, let it suffice to say, that if it be at all desira- > 
ble to avoid the evils which have been adverted to, or to pro- i 
cure the advantages of a well-conducted system of prosecu- 
tiqf^p^f it^hBtftAAy nespeot^adi dbfect^if jptitotkitiiii^ {o 

increase the eertainl^f of punishment,. atid'thiitldihiinish the 
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j«riiiui»i4 ibave yetaiy •»«taitnito,ilB(iiin(ifty $M»ths(kf §oiiftW&^ 
,flf«,DuUift Pfwectitor df>«s«eeiD a*:ulattd/^il|i>*} "^^ria^SWt 
idecret^ito ^vfi «ifioieMy.to tbe- orioiina^eik^! tm^^t&Oft Wl^ 
<dU(M> t)H>96>dle«irable «Sc«tsivindh<eonaliitutotUi»«d^dfHf«gft»i 
«UiUfd9fI <o In the qiwaUon. . . < : !'" <>- '><* »'"o« 

< a«c)ti, WON) tbe argunents need by the edvoeAtwdf 'tbe^^ 

^ -,, . . ',}'.'' fiii'.'frf vino 

. ..TaBiR Opponents argued thoa: .' ' ^ ^ 'flfj^'*'^ 

\]|V^e cunoqt admit that justice, id its ab^ttabt l^rt^e/ is -of 
.iHicertaia imporl, and is mere matter of opfaii^. '^^ff^fi% 
'vi€)>0O|iceive to consist in rendering to all th^ii-^^dtids^" 16 
flilii^fyM^j^acb'inan's strict demands; iti gifing liilti^W^'tnat 
Jhe i)9iii.£iwfally claim. In the application of the ^pifwci^ 
40'imrtieiiibr cases, difficulties may arise. Coifsid^raMS'linH 
DfiiteiMyni^y exist as to what is due to anyindiVidUUff ^^ 
m^y flm it diffiottU to ascertain precisely hotv itinlch^^U^^^SilKr 
luirfiilly deisand; but, with regard to justice fh'ib^S'^V- 
^ai^t^; if^jLcamiat eonoetve any difficulty to exist rt( rill.^''""*" 
ndwMateaibif the appointment of a PuhKc Proseeuf6^4j^ 

\t^3Ki0^ePy tocmtertain some singular opinions ^s" io*iV6 ni 

f^ inatioe* T>bey seem to think that justice reqtiires^ W&^W- 
nishment should be inflicted* upon axrimtnal in Ibe'^ilA^ wa^ 
aaitjreci^iCeaibaia debt dwold be paid ; airwl th^t,'ari^!^Vin- 
uifil 4io:4iiiM>id paying a man dia€ which we owe himi* ^r^H^*^* 
biiii ksa tbaft^ just deniMid^'^Oitt is unjust io diecnHtf4i 
il^^pwJslHMlM^ npon/a drimiiml^ ^ to infliet'^i^yofi Hm 4^1 
d^M3 0f{>uiit6hiii«iithaniweittmy suppose his cHjn^1^9^Hi 
JNow^aCt&Si Irene BO, .wie^bonM certainty b^ pWtedWiS^^t*' 
|liifiiQnll>Mttufttk>B ; fafieause.we bav<^ n& me«lns df dlsk^M 
precisely what quantum of punishment should be -^mlfTft dflf 

KltkiMitnasf ^ liorevea of wliat ndtiir^ ^ pi»6)^b^ttiMild 
^ IdmBum of mmey bedde dmei otie^ ttmii' ttdi^iMmhe?|^W% 
11^ iajS^^tain, with some degree of accuracy, 'wH&t "S^tfft 
jftin^WMlt^tand we know that justice would not be satisfTe^ if 
ip^iwene^paid. But, when a crime has been committed, how 
jWft#WiteU whether we ought to put the criminal to death, ot 
tPrpmiao him by banishment, or imprisonment, or whippitig, 
maftrftny: other way ; and, if we could satisfy ourselves as to 
tbipi^^towi should we ascertain whether we should banish him 
iof ilHijff ars or for ten, or for life ; whether we should irtiprB 
iiiPI^;^iHi ipr one month or twelve ; whether we should inilii^ 
il^Pijajqci forty stripes, or twenty, or ten. Bnt the trutW JsL 
Uw^^jUfitice does not re^wire punishment; it only permits i^i 
Tije justice of punishment is merely negative. To jkinish i 
CffinilM^ is aaid to be just, solely because it is twt uvjust, Wri 
mislead ourselves on this subject by the loose manner in which 
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flMpjJy^i'T^y'ff^s '1^' iniiktioT^ BkttA so fotth^ we tcdriM^imeliii 
4i^;i(igtctimina»l has a^vigbt to demafvii to be ptOQiMh^d^ (tts'itt 
.ffl^fU^iMiki^iii fight totiemaad t6be paid. If bo had^ bis dttib 
would be so indefinite in its nature, that we^hould b<% dt« 16^ 

S^^^0yr*h(m loeMbfy it. If, therefore, we meaa any <bing 
at is reasonable by such phrases as thoise referred to«*weca|i 
only mean that justice does not forbid the punishment of him 
who has broken the law, and that we do no vDtong in iofticttng 
)\^. ^, y\(ft s^peak affirmatively, though our meaning is negative: 
j^f^mf^n tJb((it (there is no obligation to refrain from pmitehing; 

ShLcp ja .tr^e ; but neither ia there any obligation to punish. 
I^figatiqq.and right a^re correlative terms. Where any per- 
i^jf J^ a right, some other person or poisons are mnder tih 
9)]f)ig^ian, wUdi corresponds with that right; amd, M:the 
^ntiiary, wh^re any person is under an oblivion, some^ other 
jp^r^oo: Of persons have a right, which corresponds with thai 
)9^ijfflii<^. If, therefore, there be an obligation to iitfliei 
.nupishai^nt, there must be a right somewhere to demaiid it« 
t|i)%^riQ(uaal baa no such right; and, if he had, we ma]rb<» 
pi^wy ^rtain that it is a ri^t which he would Ye<ry wilUiigly 
jj^^.^Ub. The infliction of punishment is therefore not ifl 
.tjp4^^f^^f^he payment of a debt. 

\,.)But if the cru»joal cannot demand it, who may ? Ia it the 
^/erspn.who has been injured by the crime) er those who appre^ 
j)e)f|d,imury irow the evil dispositimk which has been manifiMt«^ 
^, % tjb^ criminal ? Of ibe elaam of these perso4i8,-wo ahaU 
l^yj^^of^qaslonto ^ay a few worde in a subsequent part of c^be 
^^9u^i9Q.., For the present, il will be sufficient: to obsiMrv^ 
ij^;^ /A<?^ urc satisfied, no wrong is done by the impunity of 

iVf jAiWfli^t J***^e| b«t policy, that requires the pmishment of 
i^^ni^^f , j^iM^tvQ^ dpea not forbid^ bot it does not ^command ; and 

policy sometiines requires that MvYxxch justice only jE?eH»«»w -Of 
course, human punishment cannot be presumed to partadDO'^of 
the nature of vengeance, for vengeance is not for man. ^Jt is 
quite obvious, therefore, that it cannot with propriety be'«aid» 
^Vthat the first principles of justice are outraged" Wnen a fe# 
^[^inunals escape that punishment which might beiinfliGted 
virithout doing them any wrong. This position,- i«d«ed, U 
coupled with another, '^ that the great object of all pienat ju* 
risprudence, namely, the prevention of crime, ivS Jirt m^^te^ 
degree frustrated :" which assertion may be true mhkve tjie 
escape of criminals is invariable; but it relates to ih&policyf^ 
pe^pit,ting such escape, and not, like the former, to'th^ jw«#- 
//9^of it . To require, therefore, our assent to both p^Mltifms 
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qde^lont^o fi2^re^'h«HM7>4iid*mll snMet ?^ /iUif dlaloigioS^pi^ttei^ 
Mibo^^^isii^uiiast be mvef«tigtft»!deeparat«d7;> K^ALtlMiOrffliid. 

vMilibii fifti^tbti prkieit)h9'orju8lke,'''provided?itMli4l^^ 
itto'liad- bcttn^aredy for were likely > to be' anyulvd byitlidbi^ 
i^&tk CMl90««^ Bat>€erlaml7» in tins casey ^'Hre^greatriologedo 
df«H penal jurispradenee^' would be finnftrHted. "Ckibeiwoiddi 
not be p^evdnHed by a threatened penalty*, niiidi' every niw^ 
loieE# woB tiefrer rnilioted. But if the penalty vene u^u&H^j'dtf 
evmv'ilreqtteatiy infticted, the evil disposed would be imtituiiecl; 
to a 'Very cbnm^mble extent^ fr<nn the commicRsion of cvinfeiJ 
liyt<be»appteheiiflioit of the consequence; becatise, alAokigtt^ 
jjiimshineiit did not always follow crime, yetas^JtutAeiv 
did, no one could be assured that be shonld not he ihkflMof 
Ifssi^viethii ^f the law. Bat> however this may W, itis'fK>li^^^ 
mid pblicrjraloiN^ which re(|uireft us to puitisb ; and if ii beeilidir 
thiit;ahhoi^hintheease just supposed, where all eririnihvla^ 
aioqpe^tto wrong might be done, yet where a part sufferipti^ 
nbhnettt, and a part escape it, injustice is done to the fomiet) 
b]^'di^4mput}ity allowed to the latter; we answer, thatif^k^ 
ptunsHment inflicted be not in itselfunjuet, it cannot beoome80( 
by beiilg'WYthheld from another. If those who Imve^ sHafb^ 
foiirthieirowti protection, to call for punishment^ ^are^ ^limg^ 
tntifo^egm Ihe ectereiie of that right, the offender is fortuu 
]iatB>; bdtnoiotbererifflinaMiadfany right to complain, ivebauio 
Iie'*dow net r meet .Aroflfli those whom he has ivjuredMie'saifeief 
degvte* ^ .foitwaranee«' Tbeilaw-is equal : it has awbrdedi^ 
ocnrtaiiv vmuMbflient'lo a eertahi ^riiMf. Both • criitHnak iveiw 
liab^ iO' ilie same {nraisbmenlQ if both suffer it, neMbcriwIlb 
hfti^e^peffiMin ta cemplain, unless the ptmishment ^be* bevaiMr 
raieilBure': if one escape, the punishmeat of ti«e other -liriilcpioti 
be encreased in consequence: he will sttiferiia:'m(M>6^awW> 
wonld^i■lve^ otfaerwnb euSered. Thpugh tbe^eoMitiiyrflof 
<tee' ofi^Hie offenders in better tlum be nUghtiiwbsoaqkfly (bw^ 
p^et^ofhaA of idie other is no worse; bethereAivrmifBMrs^nik 
WMngiaoltis^ BO^ trnjasttO'sabjeef hiw tlKp^ 
qaeta%(he*faffiii9t, from the example of any^ one^ideffHe «/HgM) 
t^ tdetmhNi a re»t9iioA« of it I'he remissien mi ^hiBiim^i^ii) 
no^aapacttof ^ilstiee^but of ^aoe and favour, andiofiawTMr 1^ 
not^^lid m\%GCtet'iefmnd. The eUiMHim ^ iyAi^iktn^i idbH^ 
gdioiieid%ts,)>ieftnJ^pe#f^oii<e,«HRdthe(boM ^Mtyilie^giedAP 
<nrw]|hh^ld Mi f4eaBor«. If ym heeHow Aal^^irtwll #e Hil^lir 
laiirMlyrtpii^ witMtoeM^ Ti^ one'is^wlilkd to^ ^w^WkyiAo fM^ 
tlw«,'drf^^'dtdtnbtitiiis>^or thdt iAttitiritfal(>t>4rtad4^idf>Mici^ 
f3ttoaff»ilrliiebyHMi iifmrnol^'dbti{g:ed to' cwlbrvtifRMi'.faiiyitioctte^t 
sides, it is not usually the same person who. enforces against 
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iy M» Ajn?f9ifHmmk itfa^JMHc ffr&0am>r. SSA 

th^iftfydarMofi^bifiuiiity. One fiitan d»90fies.:tai4iro9Mi}te:tti}) 
cliAmiMil^i&iidlaD^tbBr cIfoo3e8.to.forha»r.) Uiidoffbl^jr^thiB^^ 
ftwheliMlioery liJftci. every 'Other juiaaifeaUittcaV' ofil^j^p^ 
£dioiAdibi.'gdi74«Ded.by sfiound disereUodJU : Bilt lAm, mhtkh»rj 
UiAmiiiVclct «£ wcdl directed and judicioua cliari^y^oir.th^itJI^^llHr 
q£ »fnlere 4:apri€^« no orimifial can reasonably conipiaiio iWlr 
iD^by i8iih»\rn to anoAhe? as criminal as biaiSQlf.. Niskl)ebi;;d(f« 
^Mdn f aiv^latoi mercy as a matter of right ; and its .b^ing; vtot; 
]riuit?rily J)eslowed upon one can confer do right of deanafifUngi 
iil)ii|»Dnitbe other; more particularly wkea, as js ais»i9fit ajKvai^ 
^^Kiasey the injured party is not the same, but aaotfaber imlbriot 
m^sA^i^ho Will of coarse. act upon his own views of ,rfgh|f anill 
mcoiigyami nho is accountable to no man for his. use iof:&lpj^t) 
witliM'hlcb the laiv has invested him. i m: Juh 

^^vlilut^e. exercise of the prerogative of mercy by^kejciKi^fi^l 
indee$l4 great care should be taken Hot only that it should Ibe; 
g^iitdedby sound principles, but that it should be^apptiteii^idi 
all(|he.HRorld that it was so guided. It is mere wasto^iorf'.Befintej 
t0}fiay>ithat no private feeling or private iufluence shodbiiMcir. 
beifMlrmitted to interfere with the eKevcise of .thia; ^ioate' 
mevogaitijire. Upon this, of course, there can be oodaublf.: 
l^ttbe i^al privilege of mercy should be so exercisod^/atf tai 
c^oiipi it^evea froai the shadow of suspioion. . TJbe jorevdan' 
ifiuejcercisinga great public trust: be is entrusted spiihotne: 
aivord jof the people for the benefil of the people ; and he must 
iviitj6hea:th it when the well being of the communiiy. ne^resi 
tlia}li>itshoiuld be drawn. The royal mercy should, tfieri^fopo|> 
HAi^r be exteaddl but wh^t there is a ^^den4 reasoii to<ja»rk 
tify/a-nult^atioii or a remission of the f>«nakies of tbeiiw^;l 
ifehe9<j< would ill becogie the saverejgny as the .fatter ofih»i 
pecipbi 4oioljaee bis eara against the voice of> one 0f JuSi/eb^' 

dntaiiibplo«ing.£or aftefcy. , j' 

loButiWiAk'Te^ardto private iodividuals, who areiund^j.nof 
Micrh r^poosibulity, there appears little r^utoB to a^nebaidb 
t^At^.^I)^ii«ef iiMs, etvil «an arise from their refuaid lo psdsepMsf 
aa^fien^lervdKkOrei pf rticiftlarly as the task d^^Uofidfa^i om^oBooy^ 
drittpive^tpoULf^ByotW who ifi public dpirit3dj»io^ghifiai^dei>*(i> 
t^Wik^d^d^^^t ajiy rate,if the offendet be ootcpsoaeculcdkBij^ll^i 
i«iw3*ang>ia done., None is done to the criminal^farheearaplcst 
altcto^il^sHshkJbiibeisighthave ea^pected to infturj^.inm toiaii)r;i 
qlbei^c^^ihHfitfii wkoi may be puiiished; for .the^samef^ <ifieiiv%)fiox^ 
n/^^km^ of i\mmfe$G9fe9(ff rights and the.imttpnityiofitbei<mB» 
d0W nbt^^We^e thi3 sufferingrof the other rfliiixDtiitJbafktft^iii^ 
bs^tlee'tijDjArefl, for the refusal t<^proseciltei9ihiSi0^hNaa^;,BHff 
to^ibose^iKhoiJifay e|iprehc^dj£iybfire injiii^, AH^ImjihavejaUt 

4 
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mi ' WmM tic Endi(fJhi$ii(» de mWdAtfv*^ 
deglfamr! io tikd op tWprMeeutioir^wbicli Ibe >iijiireft>pmftfti 

I' The extension of perfect ibmranity ftbm'punisfattienf t|^^ 
finnitnab, twdtiU not be tmyasi, iFH^eTe^deftieryfithiM ifo«£MIH 
^Tthe rbst^ef IheecMBianity^ It would, fiHtecd| lii^<fciirtM|iljMt^ 
ineoQveniedt*; arid wehi^vea 8afficient€ec»ii^h7^,ni|tMdMMilW ' 
interest of manktndy that it will never ta/kefdaceq'i'JtfMkElly 
therofbre^'dcee not require the mppomtmenttaf/a Pirillu^9rifee« 
tdtMT^ nt>F^ asfiir as we^ave yet seen, polioyj ' B«t ieA'«4 ^]^QtL 
•de-tbe en^fiiry ti KtAe farther. i . ^-i. o ; . luiju 'idt. 

The objects ef Penal ]jaw must be, Isl >Tbe^pfoleetlk|!^ 
4h6 ri^s of sooietj colktctivwiy. Sn'dlv. The ^^l^iA^tfi^ 
Ibe rights of each individual jnember of sooieiiy;* 'IPdlilldill 
jdie first obj^t^ it see Am iieeessary that there shbuld^b^'alp^W^ ^ 
prmecntor. The dai.^^rous tendency of erimes agi^imf^tftiB 
9t«te renders it absolutely necessary that they sbotiitU n^^ 
suffered to' pass with impunity: and, ag no partiedlafr^iiMii^ 
ihml can be supposed to feel sufficient interest in their deteikfi^ 
«ld puilidnnenl,, to devote much time or tr4>abfe to l4teip$li^ 
ftdse^ it fbtlows that there should be a proper oiker^appbiit^ 
tfrwbtch Dv^ the public safety, and l»ring topimbhnient^tlttf^ 
who may conspire against it. The saane may bb '^id>'^ 
loffenees against public morals ; and the lattbr i*ea»diK^fmK^ 
sisti to firauds up6a the revenue. They are'not, indeed^ fhH^ 
'lerinttlal dr more dancer ous than other frauds^ but titer cmpf«^ 
itttobe hisrdiity to w^tch them; and, withdut apiobM^ i«rw^ 
xiutor, Ibey would never foe punfeted. For ^lAies^ 6wm^§, 
therefore,' the kw has^ verv properly provided ^a |^ublief^W3.si^ 
CM tor ifit^e Attorney- general; while, wilh equal ^pr^ptiiii^rtt 
jinHeftofences against private individuals top^ivale^pM^MUlw- 
IjoUi Jndividualimay fairly be presumed to be4be*besiMwj|^«S 
wlheii iheir private rights are in danger.. They ttrii'd'^mfeoly 
Jikelyloslnnifoer when they find thetn invaded'; t«ndb^t'4b)#y 
«iK>ykl now and then choose to part with themiwkbdwittVQpto- 
idg the -[HiDtection of the law, who shhUiconqiMiHiP'i'^lftM 
Adciisatten is made, the law must enquire; if; tWAdrased^b^ 
titovictefl, the law must punish. But vfhf slumld kfslbfi4A^ 
unnecessarily and impertinently todo'tbatlbifim«l,iwllicll>^toif 
ougkt^o^do foil* tfa^nselves. Mankind may^g^iwiallyfbciiM^ied 
foitafte tore of iheiF own- interests ; and lhergm«tfaiffiedl^«( 
idt-eetraintisem^iiotfrom injuring themselTesvibut ft^iteimRW 
otfaei^. , If men feel^ a necessity ior'pi^ebiiiting^'jttioy'«^i]p]ifOi 
anute i ^nd, if there be no neorasity, th^r&oegh^ i&Ve nbtptna 
secution. The object of punishment is not vengeance for the 
jjast^ but seciirity forthQ fyture. ^ , . .] ! ur 3ia.i // • 

! \]put ^feen, jl is said, (hat ih§ iwmim^^^^MUi^^ 
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obtainii%^<cbi|yiolioi»ttf :fli« •BeMtetf'So'lg^reartyjtUeuk/firi^wIt 
Ifl^i^PiUln«nl^iooiiftaait))r dbtenred footn 'prixieoattng^/^vdtt' in 
19fm9ovli«^{lhtinrfi)bl<il»j|a>be ncoenaryr^ankl.UiHt.ekiiniiiiab 
^IfiApoivrJiaiil the^ifiodiafsocietyreqiiirestobepUMbedi tftTlw 
#ArM9iA£tlli9pne9eriliSjwteinv' wbieh e^b are nil to 'beirenediid 

^byil^^ppoiolfietftDfTapiibficfireseciitor^ ave^ ^ '' i 

^ssfi^rst^fAM DiM^MreMdseiniragBd from piro9e»i4iog"bf itb^ 
•lie8^yiie|({leme(att^duig ity wbtw burden it is said isbonwby 
the injured party. To this we mnsiver, that if it were soy iha 
'toiil4^ftr4$<liqtfi^t7 hefeivy ;: for^ althotgh we'arc toMof cafe^s in 
ivbiotei^titjcpoftces hhyit amounted to 500/. it is not of coutM 
#|§WKt t6lhe uwirced tfaatsuoh cases are frequeat;*^ 1 1 is indeed 
^iMo^ecMlmt tbi^ejcpence bnot usitally a tenth part of that ficra^ 
sAt^Af^t.efxfho hundred pounds I No, nor a five luindmU^ 

SItQtifi tfotjdae cases in ten, espedally in London, the«xp0iide 
^itMcbgntbe prosecutor, (and that in the first instance oo^,)>is 
f)($iiAap«^a#tnileniore than five shillings, and is incofrediatbe 
fl0{qa[»ilt4sf Ce^aJbr the indictment, &o. which feesmighlbeile^ 
^fkd^CfimnQilM jfvkWc fund, and proseeators be thus enabled t# 
^l^ilttOi^OtfM without URy expense at all. BuA howshould-pert. 
iPIPMdie ddterved from prosecuting, by the expense attending it, 
^liM/;afftfflr,all,tfaey incur no expense, but the whole is defrayed 
j)0^^e()Mtintyv The prosecutor must iadeedpay somo titiflHlg 
^Ibffi'gODiiikitho coiirse of iks proceedings; but, at tbelcioaefCH 
ij»mi M(i<^imt(his expenses; and^ unless very godd reason 
fkfft^iSth for^.tre&isili^, i»?ariably haa- his claim sdlowedi Jt 
4S^rft^mitti3d^ i.-thatthis is tbe ifase in the eoointry, but' t 
^ff^nf^e ;Ui qpoted, as sayings that the.praetke prevails^ »• 
JwWerifi'Xfond^n, but at the CHd Bailey* This wai^ in' 1B4)6^ 
d^JM0M>)itQtt{ whether there faas^ been any alteration in 'the lait' 
-ftooe^Bi^-iyme^lut, ai any rate, the practice is altered, if die 
f taftBftieoftfmadb w«ci» correct at that time, for we faiTe ourfdKeb 
.Qf^pMlOfdyrf jkr«tiiessl9d such claims being made at the Wesl^ 
jiiittter'^wasilMiis^.aild allotfed*. No one need^ thqrefot^, :be 
^tomA£r<»iitptt>9teeuting by the fear of expense, as^' if bit 
JkNfdfi^b^bleaiiy bd is sure of being re-imbursed^ whether Ite 
f«atoekilif«n,bti0Ufices8fbLor not. 'uuj 

bst^#a^fiUbeitrpiibletof prosecuting, as weU aTthetlo^iof 
j^in^b^inalblttftnifiuth dwelt upon. \^ have here^nlv^lStt hs/k 
^HftjMiisti^ ^uffbereki would the trouble bedimimBbed^ fortbe 
fo9«fdfrti(99(Deniediedi by. tbe appointment of 'ai|itfblic preete* 
oirtC(it?ri fjThe plneBoitipifosecutor. is^ in most castas,, abo an'>inH 
odt loi 3npn'):'f»'i7 >-.»-. ^M .. ' '- ■ •■ -••:i'r..'> 

♦ Whfjire such a sum lias been expended, it m^st have been where ^mfe 
%»leiiMwWn«d^r'fd^(>fy hnd'lfepn fcoitimittcd, probabiy^bri a bank, df* other 
lar^i^e estabtisbment. 
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portmnt witBew* We prestme thai the w^NxMAm #f Ae new 
appoiatmeat do not propose to aholisk aay of the ptriwuiwrf 
proceedings whkb are at present neeessarv. Tlie iajared 
party in most cases, therefore, mtist attend first before the 
magistrate; secondly , before the Grand Jur^; and, lastly, on 
the trial, — preckely the same attendance which he must g^?e 
now. As to any other trouble, he knows what 'Wttif esses are 
necessary to prove the fact, and he has only to require their 
attendance at the proper times and places. The truth is, that 
some persons are so indolent, or dislike so mueh to be put out 
of their usual course, that they would not encounter the trotdile 
unavoidably attending a prosecution, whether there were a 
public officer to conduct it or not. If this were "universal, the 
consequence would be most mischievous totiiepeaoeand welfirre 
of society ; but it is impossible that it should ever become so. * If 
an individual should suffer it to be generally known, or even 
suspected, that no injury could rouse him to appeal toth%law 
for protection, it would be equivalent to an invitation to all 
those who wanted any thing which he possessed, to avail them- 
selves forthwith of their strength or their cunning^ to obtain it, 
as they might do so with perfect impunity. The absolute 
pecessity, therefore, of defending the right of property by 

Erosecuting those who would invade it, will always ensure its 
eing thus defended in a great many instances. 
Thirdly, it has been urged that, under the present jsystem, 
felonies are frequently compounded to the great injury of the 
community, and that the appointment of a public |)ro8eeMor 
would put an end to this evil practice. ^ How should it f Why 
do men compound felony ? Because they see it to be their 
interest to do so i Because they know that,, by prosecuting, 
they can only hope to protect themselves from future tiijurr, 
and have no chance of remedying that which they haVealreaoy^ 
received; while, by. compounding, they will get btactk'iliat 
which they have lost : if not all, a part of it ; Itnd, If it l^no 
longer in existence, or in the possession of the triminatt some*, 
thing else instead. Suppose there be a public prosecutor 
appointed, will that remove the temptation to coinpound? 
The public prosecutor will bring the criminal to punisfanient, 
but will he remunefate the injured party for the loss which he 
has sustained ? Will he give him back his property, or any 
thing of equal value, or any portion of the value } If not, the 
temptation to compound will still exist. Even afler being boiiiid 
oyer to prosecute, the parties so bound will forfeit their recoc* 
nizances, if the thieves will make it worth their while, bo 
would they, though a public prosecutor existed. He Biirtt 
call his witness on the day of trial ; buL if sufficiently wellpiM, 
the witness would be non inventus. The public prosecutor^ W$ 
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^f^l|]p%i^b^ «iea ^<\ieiHi^d lo cooipound^or Irad potipomde^ 
)^ ^i|}4^P^gQ and lell tho puUio proaecitttor. ' ,They>lKfBlM 
9Pt»tm<^kil:j9iff$t9mry:io.{(dvi»eiMiiitbat be Med noAesip^ttfat 
BlfMWt^.pf t4f#ing tbeiu on tha day of triaL ^ What tbeyidU 
^^^j^^d de ^Q^re^ly. And ajs tbe temptatioR would ba«0 
sIX^nj^tit.b.AOWvaDd the secrecy rai^t be aa perf0Ol> thfare 
^fAt4l^f fl9 iimay, felp^oiefi^ compounded then as are coiuDOttiuka 
7Hr^.^TJI^. practice complaiaed of is certaioJy misokieitcHift. 
'^9^^^o<t AU tbi^ case dispute the existence of the ef il) but mm 
^WSI ^Jtc^tber the efficiency of tlie remedy. ?^ 

liW%^^}¥i It.^^ems that men are sometimes restrained ^oni 
pi^i^§^utfi»g by motives of humanity r or by '' pecukaf nokeab 
9^ ffigbt ^t^d ^OBg)" or by ^' speculative opiaions ofit miii%^ 
Bk^LlW^P^tt'^^i^^^' ' ^^^ ^ Public Prosecutor, we presumey 

30u^ t^mte neither humanity nor freedom of api»oa^ 
[p If., lire do^ikQt think that there is in the worU^ toonuicli 
either of bumanity^ o^ of freedom of thought ; and^ we should 
b^<MIHPy>i that the quimtity pf either should be dimiaiali^d. 
J^g^t^jt^jfijirfU >viU it, be ^aid. that, all eases in >whiek tbcl 
Iji^i^^V^iilat^d'^ufeiecjual jn criminality ? The fact isy that mo 
i^fPf/cjaise^^^ff^ precisely alik^* The oftmemay havp becir 
cj[)g|faitJ^diMnder,circumiBtance90f great ag^rayatHMi; oruadeh 
cjf^Hln9t9J^s^hiehI^^ somis d^ee dSmiuish its guiU^offuaK 
^^t^|y^La% almost extenuate it completely. It may* kaveibeett 
4([y[9i)i^lt^4;Wid€ar QirciiQistaiices of such strong temptatioii,t'aa 
^g^a^ l4^ue^aii scarcely be expected to sutmoutiit; pb iiimuf 
T^ib^ ^t c|f^lkit|on into crime which has markeda liiefaiikarto 
isfl^P^^^j^^^^^ QFi the yputh of the olGend^, may affo^Edi al' 
iKWI^^)^u|^op^>A^Ati it is .not too late to expect froi» him is^ 
itte|(|){yi^(|t^,tt^e. path/ of inqoc^pce; or his interests m«grbe4fl(» 
bf^uidt^PfiWith, (hopei of others entitled to eonsideratipn -jbjr^ 
ijy^ix ^{iriue^ 'their misfortunes, or their connexion wilb:tfaeia«i 
ju^^d^r^y, j[bat wi^oannot strike the crimmal withtotwouadkijK! 
t|jppe|yw)ip| ou^ht! tQ be spared* The Prosecutor wil\ generaiv^ 
b^^f^uajlinted with, these circumstances whwe Miy eiiifmm 
exj^it.. If betbe.^ huiniaae man, be will a^ord to^ them ^their 
40e weight;. . Afid;Sh«m there be an officer apjpooited to inter*; 
pose betwjeen big ,t>uii^aiii|y,apd it9 ot^e ct, aifd^y iDercyidHllr 
not ^^ shewn;. you shall punish, Uiougb puatshmmtt iitili* 
fioTf I¥^^W^ (Ui)?^ jey)iUthan;sgo^; &h^i<^v;«haU hava kto 
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viotitn, iLtid honanit^ dmll not delifer him? &irely wtf are 
not prepared for this* Bat let us loqk at the second clam of 
eases in which the Prosecutor is supposed to be restrained by 
his peculiar opinions. Some respect is due to the honest 
peculiarities of opinion, even though they may be erro- 
neous. But, in the present state of the criminal law of 
Ena^land, a man may nesitate as to the prosecution of fe- 
lony without being singularly fastidious, '' Many, who 
would rejoice in an opportunity of reforming a thief, 
would shudder at the thought of destroying him." Why 
should men be forced to call into action sanguinary laws, 
whkh their reason condemns, and their feelings abhor? Is a 
similar violation of conscience required by the law in any other 
case? The people called Quakers refuse to swear: in son^ 
cases their affirmation is takeo^ and where it is not^ 'Ihey 
are not compelled to swear ; thejr are neith^ forced to 
do that which their Consciences forbid, nor subjected to uiy 
penalties for refusings Why then should a man, who ho- 
nestly and conscientiously believes that the punishment of 
death ought not to be inflicted at all, or that it ought to be 
^oonfined to a few very atrocious offences, — why should audi 
a man be compelled to t>ecome an accessory to that, whidi 
he regards (however erroneously,) as a judicial murder i He is 
willing to yield obedience to the law as for as he honestly ean ; 
but the law is not the keeper of hi& conscience. Though his 
allegiance be due to the state, he owes a superiorallegiance to 
Him, ^' by whom kings reign and princes decree justic^^*' 
It is recommended to us, indc^, to acquiesce in the law while 
it exists, and to endeavour to effect its alteration in a regular 
and constitutional way* Pleasant morality! But, is it for 
general use? Will its advocates 8ay to the Quakers — the law 
at present requires that oaths should be taken by witnesses in 
courts of justice ; therefore hesitate not to take them ; swear 
-lustily, as long as the law requires it, and satisfy your con- 
sciences by petitioning the legislature to abolish the practice of 
requiring oaths« It may be worth while also to obs^ve, that 
'no alteration of the law can entirely remove the difficulties of 
prosecutors. The law must award punishment to offence ; and, 
^whether a particular offence nnder ail the circumstances requires 
to be punbhed or not, is a question for private consideration ; 
while no possible alteration of the law could meet the varioas 
differences of private judgment, or assign to each offence a 
penalty, which would satisfy every mind. 

There is a remarkable admission made by the advocates for 
the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, which is this : — 
that/ ^^ when the party injured did not think fit to complain, in 
cases of property, at least^ that the ofience should be over- 
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•looted." Why, then, the Public Prosecutor would be alto- 

S^ethcF ineflScient, either to banish humanity, or to suppress 
iberty of conscience, however desirable these things might be ; 
because he who wished the criminal to escape, would of course 
-nai'^ooroplain. The humane or conscientious man would be 
dilent ; and, consequently, nothing would be done. What then 
"dhould we^ain? But not only is the injured party allowed to 
submit in silence to the injury which he has sustained; but, in 
^^ some special cases/' he is to be allowed even to compound. 
In- these ^^ special cases," it is said that ^^an amicable settlement 
rimi^t'tahe place without injury to the public.'* This is obvi- 
i<msly liable to the isharge made in another place of " private 
ip^vonp'' controlling ^' the wisdom of the legislature," and so 
Ibrtii* ^' The wisdom of the legislature" has decreed acer* 
(tain punishment to follow a certain crime : bat, by an ^^ amica- 
ble settlement," this is to be prevented. ^\ The man shall hav^ 
')m mure again, and all will do well." Jt is impossible here to 
refrain from asking, — what is the Public Prosecutor to do, — 
anything or nothing? 

i The only cases in whicb a Public Prosecutor could be sup* 
.posed tobe wanting, are precisely those in which he ought not 
to interfeibe. For flie highest class of oiTences — those which 
strike at the very existence of the civil community, a Public 
'Freaecutoe' is* appointed. There are other atrocious crimes, 
Hiii which society may be said to be directly injured, as murder, 
#irafe1t Idses oneof its members, — or arson, where a portion of 
"theflroperlyof the comihunity is not, a& in the case of theft, 
aHfegally transferred from one member to another, but is actu- 
ally destroyed* Such crimes are, moreover, such monstrous 
i^iotationt'of thfe peace of society, — the danger to the rest of the 
/robaiiinky i» bo fearful, as well as the injury to the individual 
nioitfpmati^ mvit they should on no account be sujBered to go 
■airpanjshed. They are scarcely ever likely to do so; for, 
aMiough no Public Prosecutor be appointed for them, all 
Dimrikifid. feel so much interest in preventing their recurrence, 
tbatevtrry one is willing to contribute his quota of assistance in 
bringing ttbeir perpetrators to condign punishment. It is not 
contended -that any evil would result from having a Public Pro- 
i^ecutor for subh crimes ; but only that the comrooid interests and 
common feelings of mankind render it unnecessary. But there 
are other offences, which are strictly private in their nature, 
and which therefore ought to be lejt to private prosecutiim. To 
this class belong all the varieties of theft. If those who have 
been despoiled of tlieir property, do not think fit to have 
recourse to the law, it may be presumed, either that the injury 
which has been received was not very serious, or that the pro- 
bability of its repetition is not very great. At any rate, if 

%2 
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in^n Will not protect their own property, there appears no red^ 
son why they should be forced to do so. 

Fifthly, (Jomplaint is made, not only that a sufficient num- 
ber of persons are not prosecuted, but that of those that are 
prosecuted all are not convicted. Reversing the maxim, thai: 
every man is to be presumed innocent until he is proved guilty, 
it seems to be assumed that every one is guilty who happens 
to be suspected. On the authority of Dr. Colquhoun/we have 
a statement shewing that, in the space of ten years, there ac- 
tually were a good many persons acquitted at the Old Bailey; 
and it is supposed that nine-tenths of these persons were ac- 
quitted from defects in the pleadings or evidence, and not be- 
cause they were really innocent. N ow all we know of the mat- 
ter is, that there was a certain number of persons acquitted : 
why, or wherefore, does not appear. The above-mentioned 
proportion of nine- tenths is therefore a pure assumption: 
there might be nine-tenths, or there might be only one- 
tenth, although it is not probable that the proportion was 
either so great or so small. It is true, indeed, that in an 
accompanying statement of the number of persons acquitted in 
all the London Courts during the last four years of the term. 
Dr. Colquhoun says that the acquittals were frequently brought 
about by the parties availing themselves of defects in the law, 
by frauds in keeping back evidence, and other devices, Dr, C. 
we know had no objection to making the most of a thing. He 
wrote two great Books; one to show that the wealth of the 
nation was boundless ; the other to show that the crimes of the 
metropolis were numberless. From the first, we might almost 
think that gold and silver were to be picked up in the streets ; 
from the second, we might conclude it impossible for any 
peaceable, well-disposed person to live quietly in London for 
a week. Now, we woula ask, what does the learned doctor 
mean hy frequentlt/ ? Does he mean nine times in ten ? or five 
times ? or three times ? The last might, perhaps, justify him in 
the w^e of the v/ovA Jrequentlj/. Of course we suppose that 
such things sometimes happen, but we can form no idea of the 
proportion from being told that they occur frequently. Had 
the doctor given us the proportion, he would have done some- 
thing, feut with regard to the persons thus acquitted. The 
indictment is always, we believe, framed by a professional 
person, and usually by a public officer: here, then, to a certain 
extent, is the very thing called for,— a public officer to conduct 
a part of the proceedings ; and he, it seems, performs his duty 
in such a manner, that a large proportion of the guilty are acr 
quitted through his ignorance or carelessness. Thus much for Au 
efficiency; As to those who are acquitted for want of evidence, 
we know that there are cases in which, though all men are morally 
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conyinced of the guilt of a priRoner, it is impossible to obtain 
legal evidence of it ; and all the prosecutors in Christendom 
cannot procure evidence, if evidence is not to be had. It is 
indeed to be lamented that such should be the case ; but, un- 
less we are willing to run the risk o{ frequently/ (to use the 
learned doctor's word,) hanging the innocent, we must be con- 
tent now and then to let the guilty escape. But there can be 
little doubt that a great number of those acquitted, are acquit- 
ted on the merits of the case. We are warned not to entertain 
such a notion, because it would presume a great degree of re- 
missness on the part of the committing magistrates. Now, 
without intending any disrespect to those valuable persons, 
we may be permitted to observe that some (certainly not all) of 
them do exhibit a very great facility of committal. A little 
more caution would not, we think, be amiss. Indeed the 
number of bills ignored by the Grand Jury is a convincing 
proof that more care is required in the police magistrates; 
for it is as inconceivable by us, that all the persons discharged 
in consequence should be guilty, as it is by our opponents that 
they should all be innocent. But many, it is said, obtain their 
discharge through the non-appearance of the prosecutor. Of 
the^ probably some are guilty of the crime for which they are 
.committed. But we do not admit that this affords any reason 
for taking the business of prosecution out of private hands^ and 
vesting it in a public officer. The persons thus discharged 
owe their escape either to the humanity or to the cupidity of 
their prosecutors. In some cases, calling strongly for compas- 
sion, the prosecutor is not aware of the extent of the claim 
upon his mercy until after the accused has been committed for 
trial. Discovering circumstances of extenuation, or some 
other claims on his forbearance, which, had he known them 
earlier, would have deterred him from proceeding at all, he 
resolves, with a feeling a» honourable to himself as it is bene- 
ficial to the accused, to discontinue that which be is now satis- 
fied ought never to have been commenced : he declines to ap- 
pear, and the prisoner is discharged. In other cases, an 
arrangement is made; or, to speak plainly, the business is 
compounded, by the return of the whole or a part of the pro- 
perty, or the payment of a*sum of money ; and the prisoner is 
safe. Now a Public Prosecutor could do no ^ood in either^of 
these cases: he ought not to impede the exercise of mercy in 
the former instance ; and it has been shown that he could not 

firevent the bargain between fraud and covetousness in the 
atter. In one case his interference would be mischievous, 
in the other powerless. 

But, to show the necessity for the appointment of a Public 
iProsecutor, we have an appeal to authority. Now, if the 
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reasons in ftivour of the appointment are sufficient, tbe autbo^ 
rities are superfluous ; and, if the reasons are insufficient, we 
shall certainly not be satisfied to compound for this by admit- 
ting the weight of authority in place of the force of argument. 
But here the authorities tnemselves are very suspicious : they 
are five in number, consisting of three police magistrates, a 
keeper of Newgate, and a deputy bailiff of Westminster : all 
persons connected with the business of the police. Now^ 
although we doubt not that they were all most respectable men, 
yet, as to matters of opinion^ we object to their authority; 
first, because from their constant and familiar acquaintance 
with worthlessness and depravity, they were dot likely to form 
the roost correct opinions of huoian nature ; while, if they 
erred, the error would hardly be on the side of charity : and, 
secondly, because their situation, though it would bring them 
acquainted with the details of crime, was little calculated to 
give them any very enlarged or liberal views of jurisprudence. 
But we must take these authorities as they are; and, to begin 
with Dr. Colquhoun. We have had an abstract of his opinion, 
in which, if we pass over the doctor's usual flourishes about 
^' hordes of miscreants at open war with the peaceable part of 
the community,'' and so forth, we shall find the substance of 
the matter to be, that in his opinion the appointment of a num* 
ber of Public Prosecutors would be a most excellent thing. 
(Perhaps the doctor would have liked to be one of the num- 
ber.) All the reasons which he assigns for the appointment, 
we have already endeavoured to deal with. We therefore 
pass on to the next authority, W« Fielding, esq. with whom 
we shall not part quite so easily. The evidence of this gentle- 
man is certainly a curiosity. He is asked as to the expediency 
of appointing a public accuser or prosecutpr : he answers — 

" I have had such an abhorrence of the very name of a public 
accuser from its existence at the time of the French revolution, that 
/ have taken no opportunity ^ and have had no inclination^ to cogitate 
upon such a matter; hut this I am sure of, that if there was a character, 
in the nature of a solicitor or attorney, to watch the views ofjustuXf 
as well as of the very interesting circumstances of particular parties 
often coming before us, ^nd they could have their assured assistance, 
the benefit would be wonderful." 

Now here is a gentleman with admirable candour professing 
at the outset that he knows nothing of the matter ; that he has 
never had either inclination or opportunity to think (we beg his 
pardon, to comitate) upon the subject ; and yet he is prepared 
to say, that, if the appointment were of a certain description, 
the benefit vDould be wonderjul! This he is sure of! He subse- 
giiently declares, that there can be ^^ no doubt' th^ the appoiat- 
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ment in question (upon which be had never allowed himself 
to think) " would be attended with good efiects." That ^'rnost 
assuredly it would be of great advantage to the public.*' (He 
knew it by intuition, of cpurse.) And that it " would be an 
immense blessing to the people.'^ What was his idea of the 
4uties of the office, we cannot exactly ascertain, because we 
cannot fix with mjyich precision the meaning of such a phrase^ 
as vMUching the views of justice. Nor can we give any very 
probable guess at the meaning of the entire sentence in which 
that delicate expression occurs. We must remain thereforei 
in ignorance of the precise duties expected from this '^ ckarac-^ 
ter in the nature of an attorney ^^'^ who was " to watch the views 
of justice. ^^ We are equally at a loss to know H-ho was to afford 
toe ^^ assured assistance'' spoken of, and who was to receive it* 
Nor can we take upon ourselves to say whether^ with the 
views of justice, the aforesaid " character^ in the nature of an 
attorney, ^^ was to watch ** the very interesting circumstance^ of 
particular parties often coming before us,'' or not. But we are 
consoled, amid all our ignorance, with the assurance that the 
benefit which would result from such an '' immense blessing," 
as "a character in the nature of" ^view-watching ** attorney," 
Tvould be wonderful. Very wonderful, indeed^ is all this to us ! 
We were told, that unless the evidence were given verbatim^ it, 
would be scarcely practicable to convey a clear idea of tbe/7o^ 
sitive determination with which the witnesses spoke. Here, as a 
specimen, is a witness who is indeed positive enough, and whq 
happily is positive just in proportion to his avowed ignorance, 
which (to use his own words) is an immense blessing. There 
can be no doubt! No, truly, none whatever, in the mind of 
the witness. Your people who never think (alias comitate) are 
precisely those who never doubt. We have done with the se* 
cond authority ; and we are so obstinate as still to retain our 
former opinion. 

John Gifford, e$q. another police magistrate, who is the 
third authority, may be passed over altogether at present, as 
his evidence contains nothing very remarkable either for no« 
velty or absurdity, with the exception of one suggestion^ 
which we shall have occasion to advert to hereafter. Mr. 
Henry Newman, the keeper of Newgate, will only detain 
us to point out a striking difference between him and a pre- 
ceding witness ; for he (Mr. Newman) deposed that he had 
turned his attention to improvements in the police of the me- 
tropolis. Only one reason is assigned by him for the appoint* 
ment of a Public Prosecutor, which has been alreaoy an- 
swered. Mr .William Took, the deputy bailiff of Westminster^ 
recommends the appointment of ^' some efficient officer," chiefly, 
it 9boul<|"8eeos^ with a view to the prosecution of hotises ofil} 
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(kme. It may be observed, that there k already in erery 
parish a body of officers, whose duty it is to institute sucn 

f prosecutions. They are not indeed lawyers, but they have at 
heir command the services of the vestry clerk, who is usually 
a legal practitioner ; and, if he be not, these persons have am- 
ple funos at their disposal, which of course would enable them 
to obtain whatever legal assistance might be necessary. Yet 
these public officers never institute such prosecutions, but when 
urged to do so by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood ; and 
not unfrequently, even when the nuisance calls loudly for a 
remedv, the respectable part of the neighbourhood find it im«. 
possible to prevail upon the parochial authorities to perform 
their duty. So much for the superior activity of public 
officers. 

Of the voluntary associations which have been mentioned as 
having arisen from the want of a Public Prosecutor, those 
which exist in various districts for the prosecution of felons, 
are the only ones which have any relation to the present 
question. These, however, will do any thing but service to 
the cause of our opponents. Their existence serves to shew 
that when prosecution is necessary, men will prosecute ; and 
that if it be inconvenient to do so individually, they will asso^ 
ciate for the purpose. The ^' Society for tie Protection of 
Trade/^ as it is called, has nothing at all to do with prosecution. 
Its object is not to bring fraud to legal punishment ; but to put 
doubtful paper out of the market. Circulars are sent to the 
members, denouncing as swindlers such persons as public 
spirit, private interest, or malice, may have so described. There 
can be nQ doubt that such publication is libellous, and 
consequently that the proceedmgs of the society are illegal. 
If, therefore, there were a Public Prosecutor, he could not stand 
in the place of this society ; first, because it never prosecutes at 
all, (though its agents sometimes appear in courts of law as de- 
fendants,) and secondly, because it would be the duty of a 
Public Prosecutor to enforce the penalties of the law against 
those who had incurred them ; and not by the commission 
of a new offence to inflict illegal penalties upon persons, 
who, whether morally culpable or nc^, are guilty of no legal 
offence* The ** Society for the Suppression of Vice" prosecute 
only for misdemeanours; and for these there is already a 
Public Prosecutor in the Attorney General. Still, however^ 
notwithstanding the existence of a Public Prosecutor.^ there is, 
unhappily, abundant room for the exertions of this society; 
and, had they been confined .to the punishment of t^ose mis- 
creants who, for lucre or for lust, blast the innocence of the 
youthful mind bjr licentious books and pictures, — had these 
and similar abominations been the principal objects of proser 
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cutton by the Society for the Sappression of Vice, its directors 
would have deserved the thanks of eveVy honest and well 
regulated mind.* But, unfortunately, no inconsiderable por^ 
tion of their transactions seem to entitle them not so much to' 
be called a Society for the Suppression of Vice, as a Society for 
ensuring the monopoly/ of vice to the opulent and the powerfol. 
With regard to the "Constitutional Society," it may be suffi- 
cient to observe that the duties which it assumed were precisely 
those which both law and custom have committed to the 
Attorney General ; of course, therefore, it could not shew the 
want of a Public Prosecutor. 

, : We are called upon to show cause why there should not 
be a Public Prosecutor here, as well as in France and 
Scotland. Now, if we are to have such an officer merely 
because there are such in France and Scotland, then must 
we also adopt the practices of the French and Scottish 
criminal law in every other respect in which they differ 
from our own. In France, an accused person, instead of 
being mercifully warned to say nothing that may criminate 
himself, is interrogated as to the charge against him, and 
urged to establish his own guilt. Are we prepared to adopt 
this species of moral torture in this country ? In Scotland 
there is no grand jury. Is the existence of a. grand 
jury therefore an evil ? But if it be admitted that we 
must adopt all the legal usages of France and Scotland, 
yet it is worth while to enquire where . we are to stop. If 
the practices of France and Scotland are to bind us, what 
degree of respect are we to pay to the institutions of Sweden 
and Denmark? — of the various states of Germany ? — of Spain 
and Portugal ? — and of all the rest of the world ? But, say 
our opponents, shew us the evil of a Public Prosecutor in 
those countries where the office exists. To this we answer^ 
shew us the good. If the advantage is to terminate in the 
creation of the office ; if the most that we shall be able to 
say in its favour will t)e that it does not produce much harm ; 
and if the subsequent benefit is to be exclusively his who is 
lucky enough to obtain the appointment, then we say we 
had better remain as we are. There is no greater absurdity, 
and few greater grievances, than a mass of unnecessary le» 
gislation; and it can scarcely be considered necessary to 
lefi'islate for the purpose of merely creating a new office. 
\Ve come now to a few considerations which appear to 

* The disgusting profligacy of the books and prints now exhibited for 
sale at certain shops in Holborn, Little Pulteney-street, St. James*s^ and 
otiier places^ calls aloud for the interference of the law. ; 
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measure. 

Firsts— *l8 there to be one Public Prosecutor for the whole 
kingdom, <Mr a greater number. If there be only one, he must 
have a great many deputies ; as in populous districts, there must 
be a prosecutor m eyery parish, and consequently several thou- 
sands all over the kingdom. The principal officer will of course 
be appointed by the crown, but who is to apnoint the deputies \ 
What an immense addition will be made to tne patronage of the 
crown, if the d^mties be appointed by the same^ authority as the 
principal ! One witness before the committee of the commons 
suggested tliat die appointment should be by the magisteates; 
(the witness was himself a magistrate.) There are very strong 
reasons, which we trust will occur to others as well as to our- 
selves, against giving the power of appointment to the ma- 
gistrates. Shall t^en the appointment of the deputies be by the 
principal prosec;utor? This appears the most natural, because be 
will be in a certain degree responsible for their acts, and it 
seems unreasoni^le to make a man respcmsible for the acts of 
another, over whom he has in fact no control,-<-whom he did 
not appoint, and whom he cannot remove. But if it be so 
arranged, you will place at the disposal of the pros6cuC(»r 
g^ieial, several thousand desirable offices. You will create 
a functionary with a greater portion of patronage than is at 
present enjoyed by any individual in the country ; the. highest 
mw officer m the state not excepted. And even tJius tiie 
patronage will h^indireeUy in the crown, because the crown will 
appoint the principal officer, w^ also, if in the situation of the 
attorney general, will be removeable at pleasure. But if not, the 
person holding the office may not object to be removed to a higfenr 
station. If mere be no general prosecutor, but one'in evety* 
district, responsible to no superior, we have stiU the'diffi^ilt^ 
as to the patronage. To vcfst it in the cro^m, or Ific^the 
magistracy, seems to be alike objectionable. II? may b^»^aj^-' 
donable here to maition, that however 4mpit>bable'*to -Iteiittr 
in this country, yet in others/ less happily governed, suelt>»ter' 
office as tibat oif a Public Prosecutor, might be codvferted iliit6 a 
political engine of immense power and ftarful oppreib^n. ' * "^ 

Secondly, — ^What is to be the professional railk df the PiibHe 
Prosecutor ? Is he to be an attorney or a barrister f ■ If 'an 
attorney, according to the statement of our opponents, the 
bnsiness must still be imperfectly done, fer want of counsel. 
And if he be of the rank of counsel, then, (according to tbefar 
own statement also,) great evil must arise from the neglect of 
those duties which fall peculiarly within the province of ma 
attorney. There must then be two prosecutor^; a. proB^^' 
6 
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entinz attorney, and a proseeating counsel: both of coarse 
mast oe paid, and consequently the expense must be doubled. 
One gentleman, indeed, who gave evidence before the com* 
mittee of the House of Commons, recommended that the 
Public Prosecutor should be a sort of non-descript, — not 
in strictness either attorney or counsel ; yet performing the 
duties of each : an amphibious animal^-neither fish nor flesh ; 
yet both. It was not stated in what manner this iesal 
Jbctotum was to qualify himself for his laborious practice. 
Whether having passed the usual period of clerkship in an 
attorney's office, he was to take his seat among the counsel 
learned in the law, without being required to comply with 
the established rules of admission to the bar; or whether 
the regulations for the admission of attornies were to be 
dispensed with in favour of some member of one of the inns 
of court, who might be anxious to share the profits and invade 
the privileges of that branch of the profession. But we cannot 
help looking with wonder and alarm at the Herculean labours 
which this learned person would have to perform. Nor can 
we deny his claim to the remuneration which might be awarded 
him ; when we contemplate him assiduously collecting the 
evidence which is to overwhelm the criminal, — hunting 
about for John Nokes and Thomas Stiles, to ascertain what 
they know of the matter, — framing his indictment with such 
skill and cunning, that not a loop-hole maybe left for the 
wretch to creep out,— running to the offices to take out bis 
subpcenas and summonses, and perhaps, to save expence, 
serving them himself, — drawing up Ms own brief for his own 
instruction, — then, on the day of trial, marshalling his wit- 
nesses that they may answer nis first call, and (his office as an 
attorney being about to sleep a little,} hastily clapping on his 
gown and wig, and taking his seat among the gentlemen of 
the h^iV^ in pontifkalibus / haranguing the Jury 'on the merits 
of the case, and mooting points of law with the bench; exa- 
mining his witnesses, and cross-examining those of the pri- 
soner. — Then, while the jury consider of their verdict, 
rushing out into the avenues of the court to look for his witnesses 
for the next cause ; but not succeeding in finding them^ doffing 
the flowing gown and sapient wig, and scouring all the tavenis 
and coffee shojps in the vicinity ,with the hope of picking the stra^- 
lers up ; and, this accomplished, a^n assuming th^ awful insignia 
of le^al learning, and returning into court to liarangue^ discuss, 
examme and cross-examine^ as before ; and so on all the day^ ana 
every day as long as the sessions last. We cannot help enter- 
tainmg some feeling of pity towards this laborious officer. 
If he had not a frame of iron, we suspect that after the close of 
the sessions, he would stand ia need of a month's rural retire- 
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ment in some sequestered situation to recruit his exhausted 
strength. 

We will not suppose^ however, that the advocates of the 
tneasure adopt the opinion of Mr. GiflTord. There must, there- 
fore, be two officers, — an attorney and a counsel, or the alledged 
evil will not be remedied. 

Thirdly, — How are the District or Deputy Prosecutors to be 
paid ? If by a stated salary, you will only provide a considerable 
number of persons with snug comfortable situations, the emolu- 
ments of wnich they will thankfully pocket, without giving them- 
selves much trouble about the duties. They will do little mischief, 
for they will do little of any thing. Now you cannot so define 
that which they may be reasonably expected to perform, as to 
ensure their doing it. Much of their efficiency would depend 
on a careful attention to minute points of detail. Now you cannot 
precisehr say whether or not a legal practitioner has been 
reasonaoly active and cautious, unless in cases where very gross 
negligence indeed leaves no room for doubt. These persons 
might, therefore, for the most part, be idle with impunity. On 
the other hand, if they were to be paid according to the services, 
or supposed services,which they might perform, there can be'Jittle 
doubt that they would be active enough ; but they would be 
mischievously active. We need not dwell upon the evils 
arising from the practices of low attornies, who subsist by urging 
creditors to ruin themselves as well as their debtors, by proceed- 
ings at law for sums of trifling amount; or by watching for 
some petty assault, with the hope of inducing the party assaulted 
to commence an action, or prefer an indictment. Such persons 
as these would be very likely to become district prosecutors, and 
Would be thus let loose upon society, armed with considerable 
power, tod depending for a subsistence upon their exertions in 
this occupation. An inquisitor would thus be created in every 
parish, prying into the habits of every individual in it ; per- 
tinaciously dragging forth petty crime, which not merely the 
criminal, but every one else wished to conceal; invading even 
the sacred recesses of domestic lifip, and disregarding the claims 
of charity, and even those of substantial justice, anxious only 
to grasp at the miserable wages which were to reward his 
unhallowed labours. Such men find abundant means of em- 
ployment in the police establishment of France, from whose 
example a Public Prosecutor is recommended to us. Such men 
in this country find employment in pressing the law in all its se- 
verity against miserable insolvents, and those removed one 
degree from insolvency,— in fomenting useless and malicious 
litigation, and in assisting knavery to evade the claims of justice. 
The proposed appointments would furnish a fine field for the 
labours of these odious nuisances, — these filthy and pestilent 
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rep^Ileiiy' engendered and fattened in the rotten and loathsome 
parts of the law. Even if they were subject to a superior, 
appointed by the crown, no vigilance, no integrity, in the prin- 
cipal, could preserve the office from abuse in its minor depart- 
ments. It is obvious that it would be impossible for every pro- 
secution to be investigated and sanctioned by the principal 
prosecutor; first, because the necessary delay could not be 
permitted, and secondly, because no one man could encounter 
such a labour, whatever time might be allowed for its com- 
pletion. If Sir Samuel Romilly were living, and were appointed 
principal Public Prosecutor, we could have no security that the 
office would not be abused ; because it must be exercised by a 
body of persons too numerous to admit of much selection, — too 
far removed from the principal officer, to admit of any efficient 
superintendance, — and too much exposed to temptation, (if they 
were to be paid by the piece,} to be implicitly trusted. If these 
persons were paid for each prosecution, whether successful or 
not, they would commence prosecutions without number. If a 
certain supci for each step in tne proceedings, still they would com- 
mence, and if they could get the matter to trial, so much the better ; 
but if the grand jury should throw out the bill, tbey must yet be 
paid for what they had done ; and this would be preferable to 
sitting idle; while if they were paid only on conviction, here 
would be a direct premium offered for men's liberties and lives^ 
and the system of blood money would be revived in its full and 
fearful horrors. 

These difficulties appear to us conclusive against the plan. 
^ But does not this appointment of a Public Prosecutor, in com- 
mon faimess,involve something more? You will becareful to bring 
guilt to punishment. This may be well : but will you do nothing 
for th^ defence of innocence ? If you enable men to prosecute 
^^tually, does not common justice require that you should 
gjVjB to .the apcused the means of effectually defending himself? 
5{Si^c^ has .been said of the slovenly manner in which prosecu- 
^i^n^'are ^>^^aged. . In private causes, it is urged that a plantiff's 
^s^^e, is, i^ot .thus conducted. "Even in a trumpery case of 
tr^pa^,>7it is said, ** all the evidence is diligently collected by the 
pls^intiff'^ ati^gmey^ a statement of it is then laid before some 
able C9unsel,.-to draw the declaration; a regular brief of the 
pleadings, facts, and evidence, is given to perhaps two or three 
^oumsel, to conduct the cause in court, and the attorney 
takes care that all the witnesses to prove the facts are in 
attendance: the leading counsel addressed the jury; the wit- 
nesses are then examined by him and his juniors, previously 
well versed in all the intricacies of the case, and prepared 
to defend the legal accuracy of the pleadings, and to cross- 
examine the witnesses for the defence." All this is very 
true^ The plaintiff in a civil suit has all these advantages: it 
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not he ako his active and dulful attorney, his learned pleader, 
his briefs accurately prepared, his witnessea in attendance, his 
two or three able counsel in court, and every other advantage 
enjoyed by the plantiff ? And here both parties have a chance 
of losing something, while neither of them can lose more than 
the amount contended for, mth the costs of the suit; But do 
the accuser and the accused thus meet before a criminal tribunal ? 
No, surely. Whether he succeed or not, the accuser ioaa 
lose nothing, except it can be shewn^that he acted malicKHisly i 
while the accused contends not for a sum of money <ef small 
or great amount, but for litxarty or life. If then there be amr 
favour, to whom should itbe riiievm? To him who, if he foil,: ww 
depart from the court uninjured, or to him who hm aH that is 
most dear to man at std^e? It is a source of complaint that 
a prisoner is sometimes able to retain counsel, while the piti' 
secutor has none« This may occasionally happeny but. not 
very often. It is much more frequent that ceunsel is freteine4 
for the prosecution, while the prisoner is undefended*^ Be itms* 
membered also, that the coum^ for the prosecutiom is permittU 
to address the iur^, whik the junsoner's counsel, (if he happen is 
have any,) is rormdden to do so.. Will you then inoreateijtbe 
fearful odds already existing against the man who has evefy thing 
at stake ? Will yom ^ive we means* of attack, and with3iold;d)i 
means of defence? Will youi arrav aminst a wretched id^ 
vidual all the power of the law, and will you not interpo^< the 
shield of the law to prot^t^ him fiwm ca»setesa harm ? It^ is s«i4 
that the Public Prosecutm* would be: the friend of the prisoner^ 
Alas ! miserable is the conditioo^ofi that man who has no betler 
friend than the counsel or attemey instructed against him.* No I 
it must not be thus. If tiiere be a public accuser, there mtet be 
also a public defend/er. If there be a considerable number of the 
one, there must be an equal numbecof the other. The means of 
repeUing an accusation must be pronded for on the same scale 
with the means of making it« If there be both a prosecuting 
attorney and a prosecuting counsel provided by the state, there 
must be a defending attorney, €tnd a defeniUng counsel, also, pro* 
vided by the state. They must be paid in the s^me way. uetn 
the one side they^be stimulated to exertion by a rewara mopbiv 
tioned eithar to their labour or their success, so must i^ey on 
the other. Even handed justice will be satisfied w^ nothing 



We contend then against the appointment of a Public Pro$e- 
eutor, because it is unneeessary, and would be mischievous. 
There are already sufficient means afforded for the prosecutiom 
of crime when the good of society requires it, and men should 
not be subjectsd to punishment unless the good of society doei 
require it. No one need be deterred from {Prosecuting by the 
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terror t>f the expenoe^ for the expenoe is defrayed by the public^ 
unless there be eood reason to the contrary* The trouble of 
prosecutors would be in no degree diminished^ except in those 
very few instances in which their attendance is not required as 
witnesses. The compounding of felony could not thus be 
prevented. Whetaever it is the interest of men to compound 
rather than to prosecute, there will be found some who mdll 
compound in spite of a Public Prosecutor, or any other im- 
pediment. A Public Prosecutor could not compel persons to 
come forward, whom reason, or humanity, or religion, restrained ; 
and if he could, he ought not. The existence of a public o£Sc^ 
would not ensure the business of prosecution being done well^ for 
that which is already done by puUic officers is frequently done ill. 
The state ought to interfere as Uttle as possible with privateiudg^ 
ment and prirate feelings. For crimes against the state, a r ubhc 
Prosecutor has been appointed widi good reason. But those 
offences which are ofia private nature, ought to be left to private 
prosecution, — to the notice of those persons who have been or 
may be injured,— of diose who know the pecuUar circamstances 
of each case, and are the best judges of the danger resulting from 
ft.' To take it out of their hands, and entrust it to others, 
would be to withdraw from society that wholesome control 
which public opinion and public feeling at present exercise, and 
to substitute the surveUiance of a band of licensed spies, armed 
•with the most fearful power, which mi^ht be exerted either for 
good or for evil. We see such difficmiies in the way of the 
proposed appointoient,*^Klifficulties as to the professional rank 
ofithe prosecutorsr^s to the nature of their duties, — as to 
tbe mode of appointing l^em, and the manner of reward- 
ing their services, — that were the measure desirable, we 
i^ouM regard it as impracticable, without incurring gr^d:er 
«^ls' than it was intended to remedy. Lastly, we say th^ 
'justice requires that the means of defence should be as great as 
the means of attack, and consequently, that the appointment of 
a number of persons to procure the conviction of those accused 
4df crime, involves the necessity of appointing an equal number, 
of equal professional skill, and equally well paid, to defend themi 

- The reply of the Opener was in substance as follows : — ^The 
appointment of a PubUc Prosecutor has been objected to on 
Tarious grounds. All the objections, however, appear, to origi- 
nate — either in a perversion of the terms of the question,-— or in 
a misconeeplaon oi the objects of the proposed appointment, — or 
in the apprehension of imaginary evils imd aifficulties. U 
«eems to have been thought, that nothing can be useful, which 
it is possible t0 dispense with, that whatever is liaUe to abuse 
must of necessity be injurious, and that to be difficult is to be 
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uxmtfiifm^ ^w^ttt .ibft: ^0»^: (idMuioni . (f^fMuiqlttit y im^bi^iM; 

^x|b..4^e f<w]^|kpo^ of. fidicide. t JBut) tEttiht^MdY-j^E^ii^iw^ 

permc^peotio^aiy; and UKiu(^.(t]^tr.«KQdl6iioieiaA^ 
ti^e obscured, repeated iilvestigittMbi: WiUiHenen ifidt to dte^aP^lii 
ipiste whicb peryerled iagenuit^^nay^liafteij^Bim "xo^ ^goBrfo 

. , Thj^tt^vaeaning.of t.^ t^rni '^)uabeeffoi6:^T^ivagU«i)^irti%ft 
ib^ ^luus^ of it i& unaocompaoied br aii> le^pb^jpfflh^orryboodM^ ^ 
^vid^tfrom the different views wbichi hlvev^^eii iiik(3» l({^t9 
tbefpurse o£ this disooafiioa. The oppoaebtB ^Aim^i^iki^t^MM 
ha,yi^ beeir. pleased to represent ^ ite adv(iadi9sia»i«l9ait]erfai&tji^ 
singular opua(>u& on this part of. the subject ;)4ftt«plyitGPWihtl» 
i% will oot be difficult to shew^ that the sentsotiaitfi^ £F^4l$6Fifi»«l^ 
are not merely «m^t</ar, but emm&^us^ Adt^tmg theit 4ftfttiltjillfi| 
tb$it justice consists ''in rendermg to alklbetr*^ duetjf^j^^hi^ 
i^ cprrect as far as it goes'^ the concIuMonstwhiell'tb^'h^ 
dra^wia from it^are wholly groundless. . Albar Bettings OMiiPfAw 
fight road, .which, if they had continmed to pursue] 'it^ ^l^iAlld 
spon ^ve led them to truth, they almost imiaedrkte}3|{'4^]^l43 
^^ideinto a wrong path, and becaine mvolval in Ih^imdiittihiii 
exxox^^ , That justice requires the inflictKNa of pttn«lhii»efit'ii]b^4l 
criminal, in the mme toatf .ih»i\t requires the payment;ofia4)§M/ 
— tjbat ia to say, as something which the criminal ha9 ?^yfSf^ 
to demand in the charact^ of axsreditor; with whosi^^x^laiWth^ 
community is under an obligation to comply ;^i6 a |A)siAk^^^$^i^y# 
opponents, which they haveithou^tfittamhei'tiip6n^u8}a|^^ 
with the view of giving them^ the dpportiHnty<)f(^2qp<ttdft^^ 
absurdity of ours. But they mightas wellh^Veapated^thl^iid<r#| 
this part of their labours ; for while we repudia*e't*ni notimdfto-. 
gather, we readily admit, thatitiaperfectfyr^dkjliliMft.ifJi'^ '?^i^«/^i. 
It does, however, by no means foikm>tfa|at^beCQtiils^^uMdlai^dlM^ 
not require the infliction of .punishmcnlvaa adebt4itiefn!tfn4isi04^ii^ 
munity to criminals, it is tberdToEemensly permU64ikMJ^\A(fiC^^ 
required^ by justice. Punishment ii required b^^uS3tMIHiatfid<9s^ 
debt too, or at least as the oidy meaiis *f wiiito>(Sldfc)^i«h>4rf 
a debt can be paid. The only question li,-' wfcOriisyibd ^(MdlK^ 
that has a right to demand^ payment* Owi]op|)<Mloqt9f^0lft^ 
consider, that there can be noone t<i>demalid«it fct^ilPttodtiiri^^ 
which they truly say would be*. <Jie height ctfjaJiSttrdi^f^isfiut^tW 
say it is the community that haBairkhtito ddiAdtHJt^h^illilfei^ 
of punishment on crimii)ida^T*«a<ti^t.W|luchiliito^^ 
the whole community, aniia^very individuaiiJ^i Jte«b»ge©i*li^^ 
we are told, in rendering! tQ all^ thbk ^cb; ^and^'t^fMM^^ 
every debt should be pu»cti»til!y-^iA>^gri»e^ 'JcrJW,bJ«%y 
tection from crime is a d^btiiwkkkttker: gfn^i«Ma^^ll#e8VW 

-A H TflA«I Yl .JOY 
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Moio^^krgQyaDd t^ereryiadindualiiiit; and as pumriiiMiit 
Ucettaioly tli^ principal, aad, unliappily, almost the only vkeans 
by which that protection oaa be unoided, it becomes a debt 
nchich eFery ooe has a right to claim, -and which, whether 
claimed or not, it is the da<y of I3i6 ^veniment to pay. By 
beeoming or remaining membdrs^tf orm society, m^ relmqnisn 
a portion of their natural- UlMtyi Thai they gire up in ex^ 
change for those advantage^, wbioh are iteattainable in a state 
of nature. Protection fov theit penKms and property is one 
of .those advantages ; and becamse society engages, either ex- 
pressly or by impiioation, to aflKinl that pmtection, indiriduals 
are prohitfited from taking Uite law into tiieir own hands. They 
bave a n^t^ indeed^ to protect themselves by f(»ce fnmi 
forcible aggression; but tney caimot make that protection 
extensive S^ efiectual, l^ the punishment <)f those whose force or 
fraud may have been sttocessful, as they might, if strong enough, 
have doi^e in a state of nature. Every man, therefore, by 
tho resignation of his natural liberty, pays for that protection 
whiohi he might otherwise procure for himself. Now, doei not 
juBtice require, that a man should have what he pays for? 
The ^bebt of protection is originally due from society to' each 
individual; but as society can only pay this debt through the 
pediuin of the govemment by which it is represented and regu- 
\s4y^iitvbocom» due from the govemment, as the common 
|fi]^^^ of all public eights* Each and all have, therefore, 
ft claim on the supreme power and its several subordinate 
aniJ]orities# for that protection which they were appointed 
to : afibrd, and have coasequently a right to insist on the in- 
^tion of those punishments^iwhich the legislature has prescribed 
fMK th^ means of that protection. 

. It seems, bowjever, to be imagined by our opponents, that 
justice can never require the dmn^ of any thing, the precise ex^ 
tent of which is not capable of bemg calculated with as much 
exactness as a sum of mqiieT^ It is said, that if justice does 
require the infliction of punishment, we cannot tell what degree 
of punishment we are bound to inflict, and therefore cannot 
know when the demands of justice are satisfied or exceeded. 
But this only shows what, though true enough, has little bear- 
ipg on the present question,-**tIuLt it is sometimes difficult to 
ascertain exactly what our duty requires. In such cases, we 
must exercise our judgments. Justice forbids that a greater 
putiishment idiouJd be mflicted than is necessary for the preven- 
tion of^ crime ; and it requires, for the reasons already given, that 
such a degreed punishment should be inflicted as is necessary 
for that purpose*, without which the protection due to society 
would not be given. But what degree of punishment is neces- 
sary, must, from the nttture of things, be a matter of opinion \ 
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844 "^ - WMt^\he^muh d/J^^rt^^W-^W**** 

bf tfc^i^to of 'tftohey, i* canti^t'fthrfey^ b^ fi«jc««^m^ • #itlf*^lft3^ 

'^e^ What i^ dite ^ and; i^ a case of doubt;it^Mtd:b^'6^<ifiia 

^iitft man acted uigustly, if he paid all that' he tealiy b*^^ 

to'te owing; at least, it mtist be admittediUhat;4f h^»i^^ 

'Wtodg;. he would not be guilty of intentiotidfl iiirf«dtice.^^ U*i36ti' 

twk, therefere, be said with any propriety/ that fttifttte^^it^^r 

ife^ite^ twmishmtentat all, tna*(^ty becauate'^fee^bre^ 

^^hiAtetent requimJ may be linkwow*.* • *-'<^^ ' ^-^^ T^^^nm 

•^'^:Ohe ^at error which pervades the refe90<iittgbf'th(^#^^l*o 

*!S«tVfe bpriosed the appointment, is thatof coni^derilr<^<Wlfc¥iteii, 

^bxc^pt those against the staLte,the public ittorals', an«*¥li%<f^¥fc», 

^^nprrbttie injuries. On this ground, it is observed^ ^tfJlet tf^ffie 

'''barty injured by a crime be satisfied, no wrong ife'^rtl^t^^e 

'impunitjr of the oflfender. A more dangerous or fett^HiebWfwA- 

tion, we cannot well conceive. Admit that, and ther Sid^p^k^- 

'-Jhg' 6f feMhies would very soon mcrea&e the comittf«BiWP(»^Siem 

*'^dati ektent^the most alarming. But, in truth, thoi^lP efft^s 

A^in^t4*e persons and property of individually ai«e^ priMatfe ft^i- 

tfes; they are not merely private ; they are public als(#. ^9f4f^^y 

' is an jnm*vidual injured by a crime, but the laws of -iMftfte^We 

; Vibkted, ^nd the safety of the community would toe-^d^iri^SWH, 

•4f the criminal were permitted to escape iinpumfshed-'^flFtft^^s 

bf thousands, therefolre, whoiaever heard of ihfef<irift^^^«fewWt)e 

' distegafded, becaiis^ thatji^eotion' wmiM ttot be g^ 

' Which the inffictioh bf ptfni^hmenl; on criml^afe ife 0tflfciflat**%o 

' aflferd. On aqufestion 6f tHii^ kittd, we ar^'; not 10 ^e^fib«f«^r 

^ yicw to individual* cases^, biit should '' extend *4t*i^^^fttt¥al 

pfonsecfUtences. It is thus only that we cistttf arW^<^>«P1Q j^t 

^ coii^ii^ion with regand to tbe^ propriety of ^^tt> ^ftf^«««»t, 

^^whidh'i^ td afftot, either btoeScfeiUy or iiy>3rti(«i««W 

^'l^wHol^. nation' J •■■■■■ ^ • lyiraiib on s^Jbot 

;*^/' Itrfi^i'beteti ittid, that the punfehmeftt:^i>P^i«ie%^ 

^^ 'policy only, not by justice; but this is a distinction for whfcn 

^ 'there is no foundation. The punishment of crime ' is etjii^ly 

^^required by justice and by policy. Justice requires it^'aV a 

^"means of affording to society that protection which the govem- 

•''ment is bound to give; and policy requires it, because it i*^ tlie 

only means which has been yet devised, capable of general i^ppli- 

^^^cation, for the attainment of that end. And when it was ob- 

^* Sei-ved, that by the partial administration of the criniin^l'lliws 

^*^.the first principles of justice are outraged, we do conceiTe tWat 

^''an undeniable position was advanced. We have always been 

^'^;accustomed to consider, that impartiality was essential to jtisfti^e; 

^^'^nd that partiality, on the other hand, was detetructtve of its^^ery 

'^Viattii-e. To be partial in the administration of thc?*te^s;if«i>re 
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^j^^^^ly of . t)iQBe Ja^B which regar4 life wA }x]^y,iBtf\^ 
rhkf^ightr^ of inj^^tice> To treat all men under the sanae circum- 
fit^QCQ$tm tK^.^ame way, is .noxnoce than even-handed justice 
liflapWQusJy jfe<|^ires<. To punish one man and spare another, is to 
j violaito -justice in the grossest maniaer; this is not holding her 
balanca evea, tit is said, indeed, that he who suffers has de- 
e^QiTed his punishment, and has therefore no right to complain 
tjiatthepi;oBecutor of the other chooses to be merciful. But this 
tppHMOn proceeds upon the ground which we have already exa- 
mined, and endeavoured to refute, — that prosecutions for crimes 
/^9l:i^mefe«ptiFate matters, with which the public have no concern, 
i>i^rWhich every individual prosecutor has a right to proceed in 
<pr. discontinue at pleasurej as he would an action for a debt. 
.^XhiB^ howev«r, we conceive to be so manifestly inconsistent with 
..Ijie acknowledged principles of criminal law, that to give it any 
i|l»;thar, answer, than we have in our preceding remarks, is quite 
-[llTOeeei^ary. 

fn-»'1?he,opponent8of the appointment seem to entertain a y/xoffg 
<"l?a^)* not only of the nature of crimes themselves, but. also of 
the duties of prosecutors in enforcing the laws for the punish- 
ment of those who commit them ; though the latter error natu- 
e rally flows from the former. The crown, it is said, should never 
^ remit the penalties of the law without sufficient reason, because 
;. the sovereign has a great public trust to exercise. But, with 
, regard to private persons, it seems to be thought, that they have 
^.•aright to punish or to spare, as charity, caprice, or any other 
} motive, may happen to dictate. It should, however, be remem- 
I bered, that prosecutions are not intended to procure redress for 
] injured parties, still less to gratify their thirst for vengeance ; but 
1 to promote the public good, by preventing, as far as possible, the 
ti^mmission of crimes. Whether the prosecutor, therefore, be 
X .the party injured, or an indifferent person, or a pubhc officer, it 
makes no difference. The prosecution is a public affair, the 
^ prosecutor is, as such, a public character, and should be influ- 
j enced only by public considerations. He has as much a public 
^ duty to discharge as the sovereign himself, and has a public 
^ trust to exercise, which he has voluntarily undertaken. By- 
. commencing the prosecution, and thus preventing others from 
c doing so, he has pledged himself to let the law take its course, 
„ without suffering his private feelings or interests in the slightest 
. degree to interfere. If, after the conviction of the criminal, the 
J sovereign should see any palliating circumstances, requiring that 
J the sentence should be either mitigated or remitted, it is for him 
J alone to spare the offender. The injured party usually is the 
^ .prosecutor, because he has stronger motives for being so than 
y-^any one else, and is also, from his knowledge of the facts, the 
^T^i^*^ qwl*^^^ to institute proceedings j but it is not in his clia- 
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' 346 * Would \he Enis of Justice ht pwmi^d 

racter of saflferer from the crijne th^t lie biBcbmes'thfc''^oi8ifiiBf 
of it, find he ought therefore either n6t t6 prosetJuf^ ^tV^^Wijfi 
prosecute with effect. He ought not, indccfd, to be hiihid^^fo 
prosecute, if hd do not think fit; but, -when hehasonceaiisWmra 

a public trust, he is bound to perform it. . - « j 1 1« j^ 

}' On the foregoing grounds, then, it is conceired, tlwt -ihey 

\vho object to the appointment are radically wrong in the flrfei- 

ciples of their opposition, even admitting their deflttltS6n^«f 

justice to be complete as well as accurate; Snt We be^o i^ttbmi^ 

that the phrase "ends of justice/* in the present cjtie§tibtt,' 4^ ^ot 

to be understood as signifying those objects which 'arc iitf^"^^ 

busly required by justice, and which cannot be dtsregaMed^ 

out injustice. The term *• justice," like many others^ ^tf ' 

used, as it is here, in a popular and somewhat figurative ^t^^iJlW. 

To tie it down to its strict literal meaning, is t6 create* a tdass^^ 

Absurdity, such as our opponents hare amused themseltefe iiV 

triumphantly exposing. Ihey have also, in the same Way, »1« 

themselves into many false principles, which otherwise- ' th^^ 

'would never have adopted. They have, indeed, from this ca'd^ 

^confounded commutative justice, which respects the toiixtik6k 

transactions between men, with distributive justice, which' iWr 

gards the administration of the laws by judges and other ma^ii^ 

trates. But justice is very frequently used to signify prilmsh- 

ment, as in the common phrase ''brought to justice,** when Jip^ 

speak of a criminal who has suffered the sentence of th<s^laivj 

and this is one of the meanings of justice given in Johhii^bti^i 

Dictionary. It is in this, or some equivalent sense, that ^e 

word is used upon the present occasion ; for, without 'enteiitift 

into any further argument on this part of die subject, (wfcia;!'^ 

should never have thought of discussing at such length, hacFjttbt 

our opponents led us into it,) the plain meaning of the. qtieistib^ 

is, — whether the appointment of a PubHc Prosecutor wouldi Hmm 

the criminal law more efficient; — whether the 6bje<it '^^^^tfcfi 

'punishiiaents are designed to answer, namely; the pre^f^tJdbW 

crime, — which, when we speak of criminal j^rosecutidlls;* ititwt 

certainly be what is meant by "the endsof justice/'— ^tdffB^ 

promoted by such an appointment. Of course^ M^e' Iniii^'idliy 

understand the enquiry to be, whether the prevehtipn bf ^6rMfife 

can be thus attained, consistently with justice initS'tto^t^'trtWtt 

&nd ordinary sense ; but, with that qualification, tlre^'f«lif eili^tary 

is that which we have stated. Much, however, '6f'tbetteE 

advanced in opposition to the appointment, has' had htf) 

whatever either to the question of Justice, or to t%'^< 

efficiency which the criminal code woufld possess, if 'th^ife^'w^ 

a Public Prosecutor to enforce its ptovisions. AH the islrgiimi^^ 

which have been urged as to flie ex|)ense of the appbrnttot^j,' 

the evil it would occasion by increasing the ^trohage'ttfUife' 
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^qrtJijIP^^g^iji^iaq'a^oaick thems^lv^s, have jxpthing to do with 
,^^f .^a^^^al flijv^tiqinj, wjiich does not pvolve the general expe- 
H^^Q/QyrCyf^t^e^ajppQintmenty but only its efficacy in a particular 
point of view. 

^ ., j^i^ty even at the outset of their arguments as to the real point 
f^,issi^e,our ppponents have given an erroneous representation of 
tf}i^/P|lgjeqt^ o(, penal laws. These they have stated to be, — 1st. 
^hjS.protpctipn pf tl^e rights of society collectively; and 2dly. 
^(}>^,,pr9t<?Ctio];i of. the rights of each individual member of the 
.JffQ^^ifY. Noiv, we deny altogether, that criminal laws are in- 
j^4^a to prot^t the rights of mdividuals, except so far as such 
'jjlgjbijts^.ai^ included, in those of the public. Private rights, 
.pjpri^rly, so called, ^e ;protected not by criminal, but by 
<civ}) Ia]^^. If a man's private rights are invaded, his remedy is 
hy ^ ^vil action ; but, whenever a criminal prosecution is either 
ifi^qv^^it^ pr ^idpaissible, the act committed must be a public 
^^p^ng. Maiiy actions, which as public wrongs are liable to be 
<;|:V^P9l.ly prpsecuted, are, it is true, private injuries also; but it 
j^.x^it as private injuries that they are subject to the provisions 
jof tbcj peyaal qode. Our opponents, therefore, are not warranted 
ia the^ ai^tinction which they have drawn between public offences, 
rjr-^^Qh a? those against tlie state, the public morals, and the 
revenue, — and offences against private individuals. A forgery, 
A l?.|irg]ljE^ry, or a highway robbery, is as much an offence against 
tij^.coimnunity, as a political libel, the publication of an immoral 
^9Pk^ or smuggling. The difference between them is apparent 
PWJy* not real, even if we look at each individual case of crime ; 
.^ut^looking, as we ought, at the crime in the abstract, there is 
f^o.diff^re^ce at all. The last-mentioned crimes, it is admitted 
pfx bo(;h hands, are offences against the community ; but so are 
^(jr^eryi l^urglai;y, and .highway robbery, because the public have 
^.rigjit tP ha^ve,, their propei:ty, their dwellings, and their persons, 
|^Qj^^ted,-^a right which they would be deprived of, if those 
l^hQr my^d^. th^m were allowed to go unpunished. If those 
i;^^i][i^ vfeTe common, the injury to society would be great ; every 
l|:^tai^ce of impunity has a tendency to make them common; 
^dt8|0^iety has, therefore, a right to insist, that they neye^ shaj^ 
g9^puiwshed. - 

,^.,jpii;q .ppppnenta. continually proceed upon the groundless 
^i^i^^jtion, tl^t every prosecution for a crime by which an indi- 
^i^^.ha^ been injured, is designed to protect the rights or 
if^dress the wyoqgs of that individual. But that is altogether a 
^sj;^'ke, . His rights cannot be thus protected more th^n the 
g^pjl;^.pf.peo|)fejn general; and, for his wrongs, he can get no 
iear^s^ except .in the gratification of his revenge, which o.ur 
opponents yexjr justly represent as foreign to the objects of 
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^48 " "Wdmlhe mis dfJ^hme'bt^^^^fnivMk^ 

H^'iat^ptix]^^ therefore; b^id^«l«^}^tM»li«aif 

thi^'$^/4ft^t; '^matikihd may g^neratty be tt^^UA U$ McePtete 
of th^r'bWhHiAei^ta,'" as in cnmhial pl'oeteettt^sv tiupfnttlittf 
iht^i;e8t«;^rt(d['ti6^ their owD, am fit slake. And'in ^ptjr^t(MAie 
ftmitK jtist'cfutyt^, wei/reuld observe, that when latoiiai^lto 
look after the public interest to their ovm pnVateUDboiE:i^elmhp^ 
ff fs iioHibeR^ thaft they ^itt be particularfy dSligettt^ Thef ihrj 
reason tihy tinere otight to be a Public Prosecutor ib^ Aat^the 
ptosecutloli of critninals, which is a public toatteiv is oo#>iafii<to 
pe condtictei) by private individuals, who, beyoiid'thefesaartmedt 
l^fch th^hr Ibss has excited, have no ^reat^ inteiesfb 'iii'|nbiei« 
cutipg than any one else, as they ean derive no peculiaor bm^ 
fVbih* doing so, and are liable, at least, tb sustaii^an iMrtaM of 
jAeiir injury ; the consequence of which is, that pgroseeutton^iSR 
vetV^bidly managed, and the increase of crimes is pron»ee4'^ 
ihe' ^eat uncertainty of punishment. Surdy, pobHe » Imsifaesa 
pti^nt tb be mana^ by a public officer, instead of b^ing leftito 
l^rmde hailds, vnth the cnance of being done or negleettri^ 
tuplcojfdiiig to the public spirit, integrity, caprice, resentmett^to 
^'ihei' jpersoinal motives and feelings of individtiUsl Tfaeifaiag 
'ieems too clear to require argument in poof of itj and/^^ri^nsi^ 
not fbi' tJie mistake of confounding pnvate and* public w^oi]^, 
ili^rely because the latter may sometimes include tibe £toaactr;)fit 
'twould scarcely have become a disputed point. ' • lu ouo 

~^ Ji has, however, been contended^ that the appcSntmfOitiofjdt 
PribKii Prosecutor would not answer the eudspropb&^9[>aBd^ 
flrst,/iB to the expence, with which we alleged tbatiipirarte 
prosecutors were burdened; it has been said, ttot tfa^arenndt 
ptft to any expense, ^s the whole is paid by the coulityucf Miia^ 
nowever, muefa easier to refer toan Aet of Pariiaaaeni^iiv/pniof 
W what ought to be done, or was intended bytiielegislidureiti be 
iSBiie'/ %an to shoW what actually is done« Trueit'iis^ktMt 
^<lie. expellees frequently are paid by the coontyi; thf t:> jN^titD 
^yI i^ch part of uiem as the court chooses to iilloiw ; bufctlie>€rfi- 
ti^c^rof^me!magfStrates before quoted shews, thi^ttbeyjfirandjdie 
"feafbf'^^pence to operate very prejudioiaUy in deterrilig>jpite»- 
ciitors from coming forward. Dr. Colquhoun repeatedly states 
lliefsetfffe, jt|iM>g in nj^ and, with regard tb^tfai^'cmrii^ 

taliom^flAQit h^s.^presse^ his oninion, that little beSneffii^i^ftMl 
Ird^U^/^t Ncitwithstsaiding, theo^j what has beex>\«^^,',^^ 
blM^' ^Ide "as tb thitf point, we have much better HTfsl^i^.M^ 

^ i^iWmt, (sayafDk^;c;)tftirt bythe Acta oi Uie.26^Qi»M/^^m, 
J&iid(ii^ Geo. 111. M[iafp. 13. i\)% txpenceu of the proseeulomandnKitaiefJIft 



' !^e W\w ii^id ; dM et^i HW' l^ parties shail tippear to- be in poor^pir^pqi- 
iJidVi^^ei^,^))! reai^t^le'^llewaiveowade for trouble and ivss oClinne.iliHi.tbjft 
is canneoted with the regulations of the juslioc9> eonfiUD^. l»y • ooq ,f f jthtt 
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oillMiw*^ mOfihAmor^; ,effeptua% ^Wpt^^WS^WBffit^ep^^ 

expense, tliaa ilie pie&eiit mode of granting the expenses wneu 

prpplied for at the close of the prosecution, i_ 

T With regard to the trouble and loss of time which prosecutora 

aow sustain, it has been broadly contended, that the proposed 

appointment would in no degree remedy the evil. In reply to 

this, we shall only ask, whether it is more trouble for a person t0 

conduct a prosecution himself, or merely to attend as a witness ii^ 

H. prosecution conducted by another person? ^ 

to'That felonies would be sometimes compounded, even if there 

aw^re a Public Prosecutor, at least before the commencement, oJF 

^fajC prosecution, may be readily admitted ; but the existence o|' 

mich an officer would be a great check upon transactions of thai 

ttature. Much good might be done, if the evil could not be 

entirely remedied ; and shall we do nothing, because we canuof 

effect every thing? The temptation to compound would stifl 

;§a:ist, even if there were a Public Prosecutor; but it would ti^ 

greatly counteracted by the fear of being punished for doing sq, 

.which, as prosecutions are now managed, has little, if any effect, 

the law being so seldom put in force for that offence, though it i^ 

one of very common occurrence. When, therefore, our oppo- 

jaeii^ts say, that felonies are frequently compounded, notwith- 

^4(andiDg the penalties which the law attaches to that crime, they 

alrge one strong argument in favour of the appointment in ques- 

Jaon. Men are not now prosecuted when they compound felq- 

^Hies ; but, if there were a Pubhc Prosecutor, they would be^ ^uA 

Ithatj would tend in a great degree to prevent the evil, ^'v^o'/zcuf 

sd ^Wj objections which have been made to the interference oFa 

jfEttbliei Prosecutor in those cases in which, from motives of huma- 

atitfi, or peculiar notions of right and wrong, or speculative opinions 

-iiBcaiminal jurisprudence, the injured party might be unwiUing 

4i6 ptxDsecute, require but a brief answer. It is, we trust, already 

a«ffiqiQiitly obvious, th?it. the business of prps^^uj^ing^^jipijnajli,.^ 

a^ia Wba{i;.)q:>j pi.jdu^,^, bur^^A Hanao3 mo'iU^olaa^ 

^tiagffi^of fHtsisse, wlaeU vary according to local «ircumsfances, ana it is also 
hccciisar^' to plead j)Overty iu order to be reri)uneraled for loss of time ; but^ 
as the poor seldom suffer bi^ thieves^ tlu'so nets appear to have had little oHect 
in encouraging prosecntors to come forward j and it is believed fe\v applica- 
tions are made, excepting in cases of real poverty. Jn the county of Mid- 
dlesex tliere is an exception ; where witnesses are directed to bo paid by the 
overseers of the poor of the parish, where the person was apprehended ; but 
r%6is<t#dd<i4f^li^ii!fiifitis IseWoBi, if &vier^d(H»p(Hil«:''ni9 gV^il^jhc^w^v^r^jprliicli 

' lEif^lfoii^Frotteoutol*, would tbme¥einftf|y<di^Mit>f^, Vl^^^^^f^yiihff^fli^ 

m. 1797, p(y.-5f26,.a^, in,ttfitife, ; .. , u ,; -.....•■ -, »m» *!)»>/ b,r>Hiau-. .{ , 
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3^' V Cffl#^%*^*!r^«(«<ifft^ jsepfsi^ >(4 

of a public, and not of. a private nature ; aud, for that reason^ 
ought to be managed by a public officer. That being the case, . 
ttiQ peculiar sentJmen|(| or feelings of individuals should not be, 
aDoVed (o iiiterfei^e. They should be compelled, not to prose- 
ciiie tliemselves, but to give evidence of what they know respect- 
ing the offence that may have been committed. This is all they^ . 
would have to do in the matter; and, if private opinion is to bQ., 
regarded so far as to be allowed to prevent persons from giving 
evidence whenever they think fit to withhold it, the whole autho- . 
rity of the law would be sacrificed to that freedom of thought^;^ 
which it seems is to be indulged to such an extent, as to enabl^f 
every one who pleases to set the law at defiance. Freedom pt . 
thought, in sucn a degree, could not fail to be mischievous ; ap^^; 
if it liad its basis in humanity, it must be humanity of a JMJff^ 
perverted kind, as it would be more concerned to spare the guUty,? 
than to protect the innocent. It is not, however, necessary, ia 
contending for the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, to main- 
tain, that there are no cases in which it could be expedient for^ 
him to forbear from prosecuting. Except when he was applie^ii 
to by the injured party, and even sometimes when he wa«, 
he would, of course, use some sort of discretion in thes; 
selection of cases fit for prosecution. He would not pro- ^ 
secute indiscriminately every person against whom a charge , 
mi'gTit be preferred, without some regard to the probability , 
of a conviction, and he might also take other circumstances into - , 
account'; so that, in the domestic and other cases alluded toby , 
our opponents, it does not follow that they must be prosecutedt; , 
Oh this, and various other points, the alleged inconveniences at- .. 
tending the appointment are either entirely imaginary, pr suchap . 
might readily be obviated. It isnot to be supposed, that the appoint- ,. 
ment should be made without proper regulations. By a course . 
of reasoning like that which has been pursued in this discussion, ' 
the most valued establishments of the country might be provjed ; 
ini&xpedient, if experience did not shew them to be otherwise. ^ 
Our" present space will not allow us to follow the opponents of , 
the appointment through all their arguments in detail; but oi^e 
consolation is, that many of them will furnish their owatj 
answer^ and many others have been substantially an^iyj^ri^^i^yjt^^.^ 
course of the preceding part of the reply. - ..v * « . i.r.n; 

Tlie authorities that were cited in the opening have been \ 
obj§ct^(l- to, either as unnecessary or useless; unnecessary, if the j 
reasons-tor the appointment were sufficient, and useless, if they 
w«(i^(itisiiiffici«ntv fts ittere^eluthority oouldii61;^ppljiitikr j^itceV>f 
argdblf«iit;':*utsureiy, becau^o a cafee lias ti^O 'tt)^ 
on^*#fili*^T!n^tL and tlie\qth0>' in authorfty,'tl^itc'<ti,|i^W«^1l^ 

indicate any doubt as to thefmiffieiemy^eil^iurifViSlbf^^g^^ 
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inBee3^j t6 tlie authorities themselves, it has been said, that tlie 
reasons urged by the magistrates, and other witnesses, have been' 
answered; and that, beyond their reasons, the opinions they gave' ^ 
are of no weight. But though a competent j udge may give a bad ' 
reason, or no reason at all, when speaking without mtich dehbera- ' 
tion in answer to d^vivd voce examination, we are by no means todes- ' 
pise his opinion notwithstanding. The mere circum stance of a well- ^ 
informed and intelligent person entertaining ah opinion on that [ 
subject, which, of all others, he may be supposed to understand ' 
the best, is of itself sufficient to induce some degree of confidence 
in him ; and surely, police magistrates may fairly be presumed to' 
understand the subject of police as well as most other persons. \ 
We cannot, therefore, think, that our opponents have treated the * 
evidence of the police magistrates with that respect which was ' 
due to it. That they were very positive, though they had not '^ 
much considered the subject, rather argues in favour of the^ 
appointment than otherwise. The thing was so manifestly good, ^ 
that they decided at once in its favour, because their past expe- "! 
nence had shewn them the necessity for it. |"^ 

The remarks that have been made on the professional rank of \ 
tlife proposed officer, the expence attending the appointment, the 
increase of patronage to be occasioned by it, and the mode of | 
payment to be adopted, which have been urged as presenting ' 
conclusive objections to the plan, have in fact little to do with ' 
the immediate question. They are all either matters of detail, or [ 
questions of expediency, which would remain to be considered " 
after it had been decided, that the appointment would promote ,' 
the desired ends. It is, therefore, needless to attempt refuting 
what, in great part, at least, it was unnecessary to advance. The ' 
wit and humour displayed on the occasion have been very ' 
andusing; but it cannot have escaped obseiTation, that they 
have been employed to make that ridiculous, which is surely a 
matter of grave dehberation, and that they have been^accompa- 
nied by a display of ingenuity in the support of difficulties, thii''' 
nao^t fanciful, in many respects, that it is possible to conceived ^^ . 

The concluding suggestion of our opponents, that a Public / 
Prosecutor would render a Public Defender necessary, we con-' 
ceiVe to be no objection at all. Such an appointment as that of a ' 
Public Defender would not be a novelty even in the territories of * 
the British empire;* and, whatever inconvenience might attend 
it, would, we conceive, be more than counterbalanced by the ' 

^ol9 >1M^ iilttQ^'of Ceylon jthere/iii>a Fublio ^Frowciltmri Ute^^Ubftc^// 
Adimc^,]E^j»c|4^whQ, ill orioiitifiUri^s, ^xecut^s tile .iftmf.^ti^^e^ the fi^ 
Loitl ^dtdcate cxetutei in similar cases. in SQoiiauJ^ ' Tberp is hJ^q fm adptp ^,. 
eaiejitA' i'e pHsanef, an office cr<^aU'd by Sir Al<fxaQ(|er JohiisiiVii^ lo^ tlie^ " 

be0Jf«^mdl0K«(that|^ftllrtef»o9m ^^* t«ij/(.>n thh otHOibiU 
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removal of that disgrace to oar courts of justice, — the denial of 
counsel to accuse4 persons, while tiboaifplfst^egal aid is allowed 
to prosecutors. 

Upon the whole, without entering into a recapitulation of all 
that has been urgea in support of the appointment, we have 
no objection to rest it on the^4)road ground, that a public 
matter of so much importance, as the prosecution of criminals, 
opght not to be left to the management- df private individuals ; 
but that, as it is in fact and in form, a proceeding on behalf of 
Uie king for the public benefit, ft should, as such, be conducted, 
by a public officer* 



SONNET— NIGHT. 



»/ » 



I love the still and shadowy hour, when day 
Has travelled westward in its car of light ; 

When the moon rises on the brow of night. 
To pour around my path her silver ray— 
When stars and planets all their pride display jf '*'! 
Wben countless worlds appear, conicss'd t^slgbl. 
Speeding through azut© space their noiseless tijriit ; 
And^ach tumultuous sound has died awayw- -"'H 
'Tis the propitious, meditative hour, '""'i^ 

Sacred to solemn and in$pirifigthoi:^ht? ^F 
When fkncv revels with transoendant powei^H 
And the mind soars to betivenly rapture iraugliif 
* Then^then -those tii^i^M nwet the spirit's gaife-yrtT 
That mcAt Kke^ speel^» ftom ibe noontide bhbs«{o 11 

ceua:--;'.;-'— ::;^ 

1 saw love!)^ Cclia the dance lead along v "'"^'" "*^'^ 
I fieatd with delight thre sweet sourid t^'h^^^gjA 
I saw her smile thoughtless amidst the g«iy'thrB*g^ 

' Atid health on her cheek seem'd lt> hW^.^"^ 
1 heard the deep knell for one called froiVj^lieli^^ . 
1 saw a corse borne to the grave sad a^nd'k^^^ 
And many a bright eye was weepini in vviili'"^ ^\, 

As Celia was laid in the tomb; '' .^^'i'^f^A 
It s^ems. but a monxe^t since bs^ slKj.yvf^^Jtfef^^i^ j<: 
Our eyes to dejight^.afiiwr spirit? U^xUpi^x^,,i, J 
And now sli^ lies w}d on terr deftt|it^,bi§Cn», . j ^., n 

And memory weeps at her doom. . 
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Hxj '10 i!/.:- •-. ., ;-^^«^^^^^^^ ^..^^ . -.-. :., • .1 



©/J.rf 

or' 'J J' I 



ADDRESSED TO MTRA. 



J. 



THJ3 EIGHTH CANTO. 



THE EPISODE OF MEMNON. 



*' Astrea ! then of thee mjf heart took dp, 
'* A wilder, sadder strain, — on Ida's top 
*<The muse embraced me, and my sorrow bore, 
« Mingled her tears with mioe, and I loyed her the moto," 

J. A. R. 



I. 

Thb moon is dark ; the stars conceal their beams ^ 
And suilea Wiiids disturb the unwilling streams. 
Creation':} beauteous face is blackea'd o'er, . 
Flower, tree, and hill, plain, field, wave, rock, and shore. 
Now needs the mariner the beacon light, 
To guide hid vessel through the foam of night. 
Hark ! what that sound ?«-^is it the winds that blow ?— 
Whate'cr it is^ eadi whimper's fearful now ! 
The hound's hoarse howl, unjoined with fiercer sound. 
How fttU of ttwe» wi4h suob a gloom arovnd 1 
In such a night, h'ow dread the shrieking owl ! 
Or, o er the wild waste, savages at prowl ; 
They the thick darkness love to roam for prey, 
Threats in their roaring, carnage in their way, 
Resembliug demons who, when storms destroy. 
Increase the hideous yell with shrieking joy ! 
The solemn bard, who loves the dreary hour, — 
Toride the tempest, — rein the whirlwind's power, «^ 
. M,u3t, oy, confess no pleasing awe is here, 
But tJ^t i^hich smites the soul with palsy and deaf fear. 
In such anight, how dread the battle's yell. 
When sudden havoc slips the dogs of hell 
Over some peaceful town I — Aroused from sleep, 
The pallid dwetlers hear the ruin sweep ! 
While slaughtering fiends o'er many a bed rejoice, 
Shrieklfead the aifi wilh triumph's wolvish voice ! 
In such a night, I ween, did Iliou fait, 
Ilci^ foes concealed witWa her fated wail. 
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Ut • ^ >' ^^ 

Wben, waked by warniDg; eho^t from dreamy rest, 
Tbe'^<Mfd iEneas t6 the furrH* pressfed,'^' "^ '^ ^"''^ 
Sa«^€MttlH| piilateft float o'er th*»h)Wft,' «^ *r '^ »^ 
AodncNieanbiirn wUfaspletidorstiorbM <>>«rir, ''*- '*'^ 
VKkfttfinie Apotto"^ ptie»t iVom Hf^ h^^t^'Mi^' I 
Groaned otit H« angimb, **llmm w tia "ikhi^^l^' ^^\ 
Socb that iiritd' flight, wbeh lu^deii ami fi^ite^^^J 
Slaugbtenld nvMiin, and raiit btazctTttfiir, ' ^ ^"< "^ 
And hostile ^9, with GVeece atkPiftte ephillibtfd^^ 
To rase the wall, like ash by moutit^ wibd. -'' >-^ 
In such a nlghr, oft murder stalks abroad *^'' 
With Tarquiti stride, to quaff the cup ofbliK^/ '^^ 
In such a night may spirits walk the gloom, 
Sleepless, and pining for the peaceful tomb. 

11. ■ ' .T 

• i./ 

_ :ii > ' She* sleeps and dreams, or seems to sleep and di^ara, 
There rises on the gloom a sudden gl^am : ' ** 

It spreads around, and clears the cloudy sky, * ^^ 
Reveuled the moon and stars appear on higbj ^- 
Her murdered lord within that Jualre ifto(Kl, ' '^ 
A shade, without a form, in thoughtful mood ; ^ 
Light as the wind, a misty ghost and dim,' ' <; 

Moon and stars n^lngUn^ with each airy limb, '/ 
Floating, and twinkling there, with shadoWy rays^*'^ 
As when they struggle Hnough the vapory haze : ^^\ 
His robe etheriat eti the night-gate flow'd, ' * 

Throttgh it» rare» folds the gttuimerlDg plhnels sbtiU^ld. 
Over his breast he gathered it with care, ' • •*''^ 

From her4o4iid^ the wouhd distiuguished ttlere,"^ 
A dii^ry cha^m, and dai^k amid ihe gleam ^ - ' 

And slHuing ^ue of the spectral dream. - • '-^ 
He gazed htif sHently, and thrice he s%hed, - ^'^ 
And thrlee Ihe voices of the night replied^ ^ "^ 
His image quailed, at every blast of wind, ' /'l 1 
E'en a« the shrunk thoughts trembled in faermlnd/^ 
Striving for Mieeeh,— in vain f'-wkh trembr^lmig^^ 
The strug^t^R]^ accenti^ to her faulYertn^f^)f»^j''iA 

Stre^h'd his pale batid athwart Ifer wend^'^il^y^— 
Weak as a distanf stream ^ hfa word^a^ise, •' ^^^^ ^>n^ 
Or likie th^ evenlfig's ^ttt and biflmy gale, • li> »*ii<l 
That seifcely ^itt the flowVet of the'«f»^; ''^^ J "'>!'* 

She Ih^ugi^ehe reached ' km aritti»^'t!a^bai^^ 
In wonted love, thai she mighrt bteMi<e lie^^ffll^i i"*^l^' 
Of swellkig iK^trerw on his^ ftithftil hr^^ > ^ ' * '{ ^ 
Where oft b^kwddittd'fewid ^•pia^d^t'^*^^* ^^^ 
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And then 8he}^?;a^«j Ms ,|iki|te(9^i^ 4o Mlt^!^i)l{T 
And spread ^^,;^r4«8 y* top^Uostwa kimt^^f^B^. 
But ah IthW vainil sbeflaspfd tbi^ «nHf>ty'»uw-rh(iA 
Lik^,^itb^if|ng sjopl^ ^e. piuin>(inM4wii4Mk sivniy^/f 
Or UkerJ^a4^a^titiuU,|»elt? b^for^ tt^Mi*3fi>J)^o^O 
TI^a|,s^r<» tb(?,e?ir. «!»ay .fee^a fcable cry ,i 
Seems, as he fad^$«.hi9,la$t farewell t^ ^igb* .. 
lti}^ilh^ last I tfaq last]— oK why sowwa. 
itindlesrtbie i^t within the orient bp<m ^ 
Unwelconi^ now tbj»t to the wretched 6ho\yss 
Btit 4iQw ^^ri^ deepi ai^d durabfe tbejr yya^s# 

"v::^ -.1". ■...■:."'!,':^ 

Son of the morn ! arise o'er Ida's height ! 
The Cgean billows rolling In thy light, 
And nature gladdening in thy vital beam, 

, Bli;igbt flower, gilt rock, and shore, and laugW^ stream. -^ 
Not at the muses' call or poet's voice, i ., 

Wilt thou arise, and in thy course rejoice ! . . i 

Nor hath thy har,p the pale d^wn hailed on high, i 
Nor glows thy brightness o'er the dreary sky : — 
Not with her wonted speed and cheerful smile^.^:^ ^; 
Aurora's rosy fingers o'er the isle uU'id 

Disclosif d the promise of returning day, lonl/I 

But with her tears she veiled the ambrosial ray^rtri'i 
Sad she. retired, when the broad heaven she g^ve A 
To Phoebus' chariot from the western wave;— ;H 

}I)epreased his brow beneath the weight of wq%,^^iX 
Silent his harp,, and sad was all below. — j \yfO 
No mora e^^ulting in their beamy strength, nv'ni 
His steeds flame-Drea thing run ih' ethereal length ;'\ 
Conscious of virtue's sorrow, they conslraia ,, (j,> a 
The struggling fire within, their lungs agatoi ^ ,|i 
Abate their speed, and dim and slowly raov^ ., . i,/. 
The daily circuit they are doomed toprovej ..:. iH 
Wit,t^ mournful joy they reach the ^ickliy wesU. ',-j d 
W^kpipe t<Ueir oozy caves, and darkling feat I .'^d?. 
And b^enly. ^ileoce, awful, deep, and^<»Bgy j, .. ; j 

-^M^l^^ tb^^ourts of Jov c, MoA Muxes' V»ng<^ ? y 
Ahd^ali the^^jod of immortal throoea^ r ^ j ..Tr/ 
Dim sadnesijpare^ noJl,'wbik Asthea'^. grM^KMt? lO 
From the bir^t xod^iao wbefB 4lie gOcMfM^lit j:«ri 
8^ Wg ,$b4?f #QUfthj^r«. sky, : Ut^aMori^ J^j An^ ; .! > 
Marrii|gtt^.so)jwniil^»u$% l»)itl;o>iea?^ { h'yUu-f: n? 
A pause of de^^ir ajijife ou» Uios^ w4io igriev^K > ^^ ?. \0 
But novK^iie<n8e8>fr4Ni) ber lopiely lo^cir^' - -?. »J7/ 
And, prevalent in tears, bespeaks the almighty power ; 
Prostrate before the throi)e,8he mournful sued, 
And all, in supplicating attitude, 
1 
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With her, inplored the Frffber of ihe Skfei,^';^;/''"'| 
While the »wect Nine, nvflh mystic hariiionibi "'' \ 
Accompanied her plaint, in pensive song^ ' ' ^ , 
Meiifluentl^ musical, and strong. 

*< Drives from yon brazen orb and ir^ jione i 

By guilty which had usurped her goldeQ ^rouev<t4: ^ 
(Self-banished to her lonely 6tar,)-^wkefe feiv .,. 
Remain unto her exiled service true i-^, , . . ^. 
Unsought of man, her very name suppressed^ , ,' i' 
Without a shrloe^ neglected and distressed; ii ;l 
AsRTBA comes to JovK!-*witb her appeal 
For those remaining few^ in sympathetic aeai ! •/ 
Behold my tears,— they for Aristei flowj m 

Fen tyranny hath lain Aristes low ! 
The father of the vale hath fallen* — and shall *. 
Jove, without vengeance, see the virtuous fall?' 
The son and consort weep such tears as riye .. 
The fountain whence they flow, -'the hearjt that M^eds alive ! 
* Be forth, thou sword of wrath ! obey the caU»i kA 
And as the righteous let the wicked fail ! , . .> '-: 
Lo ! all the powers of heaven invoke the siime^ //: 
With tears that speak^ and sighs that breathf/of Alime! — 
Behold Apollo for the son implore, . & ;, 

To whom be taught his art of tuneful lone^ \ 

AndjoyM to hear the strain^that — weU*r^ired*^< 
The mother fostered ^nd the god inspired ! : > ; 
And harky with every solemn sound of woe^ .. - '.; 
The mournful measures of the muses flow. 
From their ethereil lyres, that softly sweH i 
With sorrow not their own, and, as they tell, 
The strings with vengeance sweep upon the deed ^f hell !" 

Then with a father's love, the Olynipiaa.g|o|l 'A 
Bent from his throne, and oVr his sceptfe i£[>wed ; 
And with a kind compassionating smile^ .s<^ < 
Though with m look of listening wnth ^e vhilej/ 
Embraced the goddess of Saturnian strain, .^ ^^ 
And with paternal energy began, '' ' ,„ 

"Goddess of justice, l^om of TitaaVi^^ h^/ liA 
And vpung Aurora, herald of tbe d^^^i,, ^u,^{Y 
For.fron^ wba| tweeter tineagf; tban^f,lt^^' /^lir 
May great Astrea spring, diyindy. A pglJ?u»'.%H'r 
Fair virgjin^^f the zodiac,-^ hear, Mm^i i*.3im)i:^ 
For Jove l^mself his. sceptre sbalLde^H^iud ■n\ X 
And in thy righteous balance weigh his words« 
Whaiff be tiie niystid Uw ^^K^llf M:ordsr. • ^ . 
Ki^0viv!she;:tlie daughter of^y''bk^ll,'kbat] re^lu 
O'er popu]c9i»'reidiiiv«mnUtvaied^)^ill^S^ inuiLa 
.v,€ilyiiand wildtlrttelM'te^»MirperMI^ 'i* ^ 

All, except hell's imj>eneti;ible shades. 
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Behold, thierjiQW^,liaji^-^ilwUli,Wpodr' ,- • : iu// 
Boldly a^rU ibe ire!e<lom of Uie.wooH * 
Yet iti bis patb the serpent trails its leiig(b» 
Aod with $\y venom sap9 bi^ boated ^treugth:**^/ 
Lo, tbe same blasts that surge the desarl sand, 
But wiodaw fragrance round a happier land, 
Ckiniilftg tlie ttfbt to wander where they list. 
The right* bestowed all creatures that exist. — 
Now turn to iiiaht^—beh<rfd the patriot heart, 
The ge^vmMi» irmid that spurns the ignoble |mrt ; , , 
Behold th«^ traitor that, wHh secret steel. 
Invaded bb brother^! life, his country's weal. — 
With g«wid t4icis evil keeps like equal pace. 
And hath permitted range throughout created space, 
So that the freedom of the whole may be 
Preserved m one main law of liberty. 
Thus stands the world, on its own axis rolled, 
Suflicient for Itself, and uncontroled. ,' 

' ovlk ?.i» '•ttiHyraiifty would make that world his slave^ 
And. abrogate the charter whicb I gave, 
Not seeking to enlarge tbe good he finds, 
Nor«fil in its proper limits binds, 
' ^^niUbl sitikes alone at virtue, and would fain 
Abolish freedom's vorrversal reign. 
That heav«H-depuied spirit of the earth, 
\¥iileb titaked mmi what God meant him at his birth. 
Erect, — flo reptile prone on dust before 
, His fellow^ proud to-day,— atid then do more! 

" Thiik not tbe s wold sb^l slumber by my sid^ ; 
Anon it falls upon the front of pride. -^ 
"! ihil lfF^ilis|i«ri«i9»ivt.spau of guilt h»tb end. 
And ail his deeds to retribution tend. 
At Aeo^b, to be resolved into 4be w^mb, * 
;Tb«roliaafs«f all levil, whoM tbiet gloom 
Nature with «by xltvideifa, whence became. ^ 
\{^AiBheof'k piGtabe «»i and nought of #hat I am. ^ 

<^ No\v Ifsten, fr^.m Ib^ nine^eofobM spberesi/ 
The inexorable Three who bold the fatal s^ars! , 
All veil MiiTovtid, 16, diademed with stars. 
They plythdt workj and sing the song of wi|rsy 
They awfell tbe soiuids of death, but justify / 
ThesecitteAutos^sbfeterriUy. '" ; 

Ethereal kbi'o^wfs, *aiitf ttlotr, Astr^d, be^d; V . 
The hafribo6i*ttrfibftkrm of destiny ^tteiftd !»^^ , ' / 

The ,^^^?ii^ ^^^s» ^U^yi tie god^ and wlsre^ 

iiTiM Rftrtin^i^tis^^rti^rfwSitheii^^t^t^stilMnre^/^ 

Behold t|j«ifiA^rbMI#7tPd*tflP^l«oioiigif Of • v*'i:^ 

The constelJ|f4p<#)«i^qw»pd,iiiii|cbHst>eilik)llheir>^ 
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dotho ! spin of ncMtfil (>irtb . 1/ 

All the uni?<|ual web, antt fraH,— ^ y 

Poweifnl from beavea to ejirlh, ' , ' , .t 
Robed with thouaaad ^tars/^UhaU (' 

LachesU! b^ spiii^k bold, ,. ^.f i-^n 
While we weave th^ wi^b o£ ikiii%» . ^ 

Crowoed with djadeni of ,^old». , , , ^ fjf 
Vested with ten thousnud 4tar»J ^ . 7 

Dost thou not the thread dissolve ?. . , .^ ^ 

Bid the tyrant's sceptre end ! 
"Whom the veils o£ night in volve» j 

Atropos! — Arise I attejodl .: ^ , 

See, the tyrant scorning heaven. 
Found to lu8t» iMt to his land ; — 

See, a people spirit-riven 
By oppression's royal hand*' 

L40 ! rebellion, buried long, 

Butsjtshiiniarble cearBKQHtffoftbg. 1 t 
Giuot-bigh, and giaut-stroog, i :../ ^U 

Striding Q'^r the tzeu)Uiiig«ardi4 .. ^. j t / 

Who may keep him in the tomb, , » ,i\'V 

When bis cause is liberty 1 i. . ' ,, ' j .j^|p 
Ardent for the tyrant's doom* 

Ar^)Ltobe^i:eajt|andfref,» , ., M.^jSa 
Rise! on! ye avcttgefs dir^ ! ' /) 'uaVl 

Wyce Ae Kota from his litil-,^ ' " ' ^^^»" /^ 
(Ministers 6f*wof*and'fitv!) ' ''^^ ^"n^pO 

Op to horror and destiair! , ' ^^"' "'»* **«**'J 

Sink the sounds ! the fatal Three, 

• W<htk*lhey mmv^t^ mb tiiPHft,! f^'^t> 'f^T 

Far/-*«4br otberwisc deeree^ * ^''''fii" '''•Hi* J 'J^'> 

Cret«^b saved froln-'dvil/sliiSfel''''' 'J '>"*' ^**i^^ 

f ;r»f iiiji'i ptmUo fJilT 

Wlwj^wathe bipody flooprt. v »,f^ uf m»ili IVJ 

Uncfer his owo dqcigA loqf, .1,.,,, ^)i^c^ r. biM 

J>wly. lief tp.iris^ n^w>t^^'r'UiU jnoil lmo/9^ 

V/^>ng^fW« bQf«a thcfej|{o^f4)r)ri nir ujil// 

With theff tesiri, and WjA hii'W^"?''- J^'v! 



Ti litnare eo$ansuine<i ^dobo..,. , , wjj 

Ere the nrddy sun be set. 

.13 Til A f '/I ..I'J'f 
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9w^h the 8f ream, aid W^ier fomm, 

6«HieriBg; t«iionim it goes ; 
Now, beB6mtl^jao.8^ejma,idkNBe8^ 

Silently and sauiSs^ f^om^ 

Now» beoea^^yontoly^ney ; * 

Th^re It bitrsts xiisciosed to-day, ' . , 

Fesleriqg.opward^ and hath slain 
Whom it long was doomed to slay. 

Hark ! be groans, anj Joi^ is' noW \ 

Justffied to mth abd man ; 
When ^e eare the fated blow, * 

His owfi destiny btfgto'. ^ 

One hath flAt6«l,-'^4aio«iiet yet,— 

MitUons Ota thet^ M\ to bnad,— 
Lo ! the raddy smii hath set. 

And hb eoune inr blood Mfill'dl ' 

V. ' ' \ 

The song has ceased)^-tbe qloads hi^ve closed again, — 
And earthly themes empl(^ the earthly strain. 

Farewell ( tiMn Father of the Vale, -^farewell ! 
The Muse shall tead thee to thy iuuptow eelk 
Yet, ah ! whaf hoot»jt te di^lay tkef)rlde 
Of those exequial rites^.that but deride ,, 

The woe they glitter on, ^d oft engross 
The place of grief, and triumph in her (oss t 

Behold the Widow and hereon ! and know, 
E'en Virtue is but vanity below I , . . .^^. 
A flower unfit for earth, — wh|08(B stop^iy j^kifs 
Depress its blooms, w^ bUgbt thevf as t^tii^ ; 
Load her with dew, and bend her ^ddened head. 
In grief that seeks communion with the dead. 

The dead J.^He was their saul, as.the.Y< w*re bis |— 
Oh ! their united hearts; w^re Uentin bliss ;-r-. 
And one is rent liway^^iiiidripeiidiAgy.toce - 
The others from the desolated core; ^ . 

Left them in the wild winter drear and cplij,' 
'Mid a waste wilderness, — a barren wddr 
Severed from thatiklse worid- which guiled'th<nr tread, 
When the fiercb'flaMi, thai with Thy ruita sped, 
Cast them §*oniall axi^teuce to that aiti;9P)Sf ,; ,v 
Dark orb of sblu^de, wuicli knov^^^no ^hajQge, 
The grave's dull glpotJjj ivftere sorrow &f^^j)^ thpught 
With images of Thee, who now art bot./j ^.^ 

VOL. IV. PART II. , - ^j^ 
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'Mong tbmnnA pduattte «f .llKer)Wli<WKiboK(1 no ^auH 
Over thymfA,mn^fW'A4bm9\nm%^Jfk^^ won^ ^dH 
Thatlqeeiiert taitMsb <>f 4beU«e^iWJ^^FA^/f>viiig 

Which aitfbtthtt iMfM, wwl iMT^akfli t»^ *ffW8ff??fiM^ 
Draws theilrli«le'S0td'i<ll# ^he^l^^mg^^P^^ii^ n *ilT 
With M ihe Ibtod, iod #tiMe» w YW ft9t#?F^nnio1[ 
The pang/irffiwd d€«|Mij:;^lh^ agf)#i^>]um ,3ft(n if 
That free»e th* bloiHt 9sAEt^ml^f><Wm^Mtf^:<i 
Dtooitfd tl» wretchtd j^ Dq4)(»<Iw pl^t. u f^nf»q.,^a 
The vacant clay tbdy mmy behold im>iwpt^ 3? iij> a /// 
Oh, whbper pMDt to thim \ lMi^.cbi«$iy ^^tft.1 <fi>iT 
Her wboitm»«iice thy soid^aDd titaf <]3tlruthi; ,.,, ^j 
.Shin#on tli#dQiofcitiDnof fa9r>»px4» •' v.irtr :\}l 

DbsolvedeapairVAteoi pefniao^atAp{iti;9l^-r?r't i.^tjiT 
Break up l^e settling aorrew»— bidher.w^Prlt jlin// 
Andiii Gfter< blessed lauiitiMtttiw^)^ ste^ -^ •«!{ 
The horrors of her heart, — more deep aod dread 
Than the dull iron sleep that settleth on the dead I 

More lik^ a sculptu^'d fpfi? Sabina st^^d, ! j^,/- 
Than one^bose veins were heaved, with yjytfi'j^999j| 
So pale her €heek»rT-«o«iotioiijle8s her D?i<?i}>:;T:. >:2t>>f 
So^&teA jier eve 0fl Iw ^o oocc had befiip^fTTi .WjiT 
Tearles8«rrTAnd.^|it*tr^asbfr«o^li¥ithtQr; .„| ^qoJ 
Cai9^«aediKith bi9::<ui<Hm3ciQ!}8 of her kv^^y\ii ^lu 
Who wept ar^i|dirrT<beii?io»riHiig peaswl^rfTt^ ^gA 
The lamentation, ^p^Sli|^/r0q^e^t(Bigl^TTn; kU aiioil 
The rituftl of |het tomK^tbe FJameu's pr^fif wriMi A 
AmonunieQtof4>verwroiightde8|)axri I . iri*»)JbaA 
Till the most awful close of all was nigti, i li^ a iliT 
Tdatareadfol feelia^ of Deatb^s uertai?*^ jj b^ifguH 
Then, forward^ with itfvigoiated ^xC slj thU bah 
Wildly sbe sprang^ Bod clainnad her;b?^r |)»rt;arfT 
Sprang^ like a statue atartingfrom itt ^^^jit bnA 
With sndd^Mfe, aoftd fearfaUy ditmeirnoT!it>J ii)iW 
Clung to the form which oae brief $^^^<^i|t*g^ odT 
Hide^ro^ ber desolated vi&ioti, tifl Y , ,H) ^^niJEaia 
She shall be e'en like tba^ «nd lw\mi4ffic timiuonA 
TJbfr ibwud,of him for whom she if oaU^ *Mye ^dW 
Twere rapture to ber wildered heart, to lie 
Beside ^11% ,it».hw sepulctoe, ^iidi&f,;. iA<|-iTi ^jdT 
E'en oaw4— ^and tberelore clang she If Ji^^i^a al 
Hagged and silent, nor would thence away I 
Who mips^bfvJNindt?* Ittte be* dttlysq^o^ibH '^ 
WaM(fo.faerisui9t»isbjt«etokiea»<if[hia.c»;ia^v dtl^ 
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Hang on hH^de<*,*taf<rgt^ tadrtwAwf ftoewtt ^noM 
She Lewhifi?4^trtHhi»t'Hgl*«si)6Ct,fcq«ttT^t 1^^^^^ 
SurveyeSH Alfi^Awi^^i^aW wtdridetUthat to«w»llBilT 
** Vcngeanc5%dtiW bew^biedoiik tbaKi^-^With^drtil 

Then stroV^lSsB^atklfri* «8 \om tolWok, rtr « /'^Cf 
Forcing^ ^Mfe'lMe^ «igoi^twbttklnot'bro6k;^iHj // 
It rose, andi^Wfed-with «t •taroS^wgi^hfti^fv.. .rJT 

Deepened wit!itWy%tety^ wftoac: dwA* f^fotd tUdbrnd^* 
WeredaAiif ^^h)i^'hid-aiid«o*Wfin«i. h., * , u c 
This tJttU^to ilfr,— aiwf thttWigh hia fi«^red bilam'f ' 
Darted tftt h^ctfe^<k9h,—i«d writhed wpaia * / 
His throbbing orbe, that up to heav«n^v«•e «asi; '^, 
Then fiJted onearth with ag<>ny too^va»t*| » ^ * 
While bis swolfl bosom vrild con»alsk«s' sweep*** ^ 
He weepbl^Wottld that his mother* ltoo> mije^t^wee^! 

VIL 

Not unobservant were the mourner train 
Of widow wretchedness, and filial pain ; ^ 

Nor he, whose ministry hath power to give ^, 

Rtiit to Hie souVwhere spirits ever live, •' ' ' 

Regards th'^ bot ; iiat his ftwakened breast i • *^ . 
Thrilted-Wth thdr anguish, and bis wrn confeyM. " 
Long he the Pather of the Vaidlwid known^'-- '/ 
His blessifigs blessed ••-aiid e«6hded groan ftf giHBfai 
As, with past memory, on his *teitfel«yi^ ' • ^' 
Rose the dark vision* of Ait«ri%' : * ''"\ 

Andi¥i!ll a wfcisper seemed his 96*1;^ iwel?; ^ ^* 
And teeiii ^ith objects he wouM vainly tell,^— ^ ; f: 
Till a wild volde, of more than mortal fear,- ' ' ' * , 
Rushed through his frame, and burst within' his' ea A 
And with the sound, asof awyrlwifld,s!KJofc ''■'': J 
The^i*M 1^ ;*-«•« l<*a«eeftied to r<Mk, '^f 

And from"e^ »ttirt hfcaven the stars td stolnk, ;' ^ 
With terrortrfemblhlglif ^»ch goWen Knfc. ' "^ '"■ ^ 
The dto^d^ii^wl k on tfe« BgeaA deep; ' '' 
Breaking the califiWfess of their moonlight iffe^p. * 
Attention s«*rtk« fVom its melody eeM, ^ ^ ;^ 
W^ ivki Ml« 8ortoW*s dreams it lovdd'W'^K^ft 

The Inspired.F^^sr, restored to ttttethB«ft*d*^r '"^ 
In sU«iifa6 ^ptfojphetk bi^ the lloly ^ptl^ ^<lr^' ^^ ^ 

"Hail! 3piritrkrftk«*SfeliritoiMd(tHyf«SI/i ' '^ 
With Virt^Blk)apittrtloii; Jlrid *wilh t^^igelB^^ '^ 

Bb2 



bill 
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Oh ve, whose tgoo^ is ftur too deq>. 

To let ye speak or sigh, <w groan or wcep^— 

Whose hearts aye bleed within,— whose wounds are hid. 

And all exterior evidence forbid! itloiioH 

Oh, weep ye not, nor let your pangs compel ,j3^g9<i 
One execration on the deed of hell ! , olcH 

The gods, — the gods your execrations speak, y^^i^ 
., Themselves your righteous cause will undertaU^'^^^ 
My bosom heaves, impatient to be free, juboH 

And pour the judgments of the gods on theet^ ^^q 
Though secret be thy path, without a XYa,^^^^^^ ^^*^-yy 
As the rapt eagle's in the ethereal space; ::in,f^f\T 
And from such elevation, thou, unseen, .toHT 

Devolve the thunderbolt of pride or spleen, — . .^Vf 
There's one beheld thee, — heard the cry of blood,ji^ 
Who made the eagle, is Arlstes' god I .^ 

Wrath hath gone iForth against thee, — and the day^j 
Shall be as darkness, terror, and dismay. ,ri.rt!>T 
Where'er thou move a pitfall waits thy tread, j|jyg^ 
To snare the hunter in the toils he spread. .j^ 

Walk not abroad,— for, lol impending death :'|^ 

Shakes o'er thy crest, and threatens thee beneath, t^ 
Lift not thine eye,— the lightnings fly around . j 
To blast thee, and again flash from the ground. -^ 
Go thou not on, — the echo of thy feet {g 

Will rouse a lion. Stay not, — nor retreat! 
Danger besets thee, with avenging dart. 
Above, — before, — behind, — and where thou art 1 
The spirit of the murdered haunts the air, — T 
Purple with vengeance his right arm is bare ! j^ 

The victim flees, — but what shall save him now ? .^jx^ 
The injured spirit speeds the threatened bloWji^t fug^ 
Touches the dome, — it totters to its hase,-:^;^!^^ j|j(f[ 
Crushed is the tyrant in his pride of place^^i^jj-balQ 

/.;. ;^1'.. 5*l(T 
VIII. . ;.oh^ JiAlT " 

The prophecy is said : the roll of fate 
Is now unfolded to the final date. 
The son,— the widow, — knew the import well, 
And as with triumph bade their bosoms swell : 
Lausuf, oa beaded kaee, the gods iAakd^f c^^^ 
Sabina spake, sttd eased her buptfietfd'fei^fei^^^^" 
WhUe shelier buBbaiRl'sghofrttt]|dli«af^lil^B1«fit^ce blest. 
But there are words bo comiiioii eariaigM h^i^J'^^^ 
The rites areelDsed,-*4t]ie«|otini€q:sdi9itpp^.'' ^^^ 

•. . •.,•,..<■•,■'. • . .;•. , '. V a ^i^iiodl 

. , n.. , , ,. i ... ; - / -. - •• •. ;i' i /-*>! :»4ui 

>■ -.U .V . -* •^'M;.' i^.iit'jii' C)iiT 
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Aslfta : a Poem. 363 



IX. 



Behold you? dvrdloig^— your deKcknis "boftners,— ' 

Peaceful tfcat roof, and balmy are those flowers,— ' 

Halcyooibe streams thai lave the spot of bfei r ' . 

These sml are yours,— but ah ! were they not-hl*^ 

Who made theiti pleasfaig,— gave them all their'b^m. 

Beauty and spTeudor, sweetness and perAititet 

Oh, still of him they breathe, and sadly tell, • ' ' 

With him they floorish'd, and with him they felll !^ 

The walls breathe of him— (what can they declareT 

There once he was,— but now he is not there, 

Nor again shall be, since the fhtal day . 

When, weltering in his blood, ye saw hina fty|)— 

And still retain the spots indeuble 

In that close darkling closet where he fell f 

Temple of stfdlv-pleasing memories. 

But that whh them such ghs^tly horror vies. 

As makes the past a spectre, and appals 

The eye of sorrow witn the purple walls I 

Nor promised vengeance may suffice to lay 

That- dreadful image ever in her way ; 

Although it buoy the soul of grief awhile, 

Still agony lives in the tortured smile^ 

3ut d^per the next moment yet to sink. 

Or swell with thoughts that none may bear to thin^ ! 

The dead,-w^ wMcs of the dead, - are gone, 
And^ their torn spirits feel tbemsel vesl alone : ^ 
They search tadi place he visited before, 
But find him not,— nor e'br shall fnid him mor^! , 
But chid; Sabhm, brooding o'er her woe, , 

Disdains commumonnritfa me thmgs below ; 
The voice of friendship, and of filial love. 
Rejects alike her sorrow to remove : 
That silent phrenxy,— anguish without sound,— 
The mindf— the mmd^s immedicable wound ! 



Yei^ ih^ Ultbciici 1 thou deepest witli Ibe just 1 
Uearse4tMli4c|i«ti^iMdcanon&'d h^ 

Scorwiqg ^mmf^ with agony-sJie bun»« . . 
And M^9|^^pfb<)l|Fg i« il^.piisij#^ nood,^ 
Though IB Itself so chill, pours through the blood 
Like iaya through the snow, that still maintains 
-The eternal winter in its frozen veins ! 
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^^4 ^Akf^a : «r ^^m. 

But QSmt^VMi 6%^ftyfk*p«dtep;'^;iim aoilT 

Beneath yit«r'(^t^^'W(it>^d'tfr tl^6f|]|«;filt •»« 
And coni/dtfhtct^'tb ^fi«f f% iibilid^fecifodiis iiI 

Ye poor ! retiring from the place of tombs. 
Where rests your patron in the shrouded glooms,— 
The fatherless,— the widow, — and the sad, — 
*. Friendless ! on whom, in Gorgon horrors clad. 

Poverty laid her more than chastening hand/ 'V 
And broke the hearts she meant but to expand, \ 
When she ungently bruised them, in her zeal ; , 
To teach us what we are by what we feel,— ^ J. r 
Mere things of pity, not the peers of pride, .^ ^ ' 
That soon may need the solace we denied, J^ >» 
' The Muse beholds you,— as, afflicted, slow '""^ ' 
Ye move in silent fellowship of woe,— ^, ^**,^t| 
Woe*s fellowship, — far, far too eloquent"*'^ ^'^ti 
To need vain speech to publish its intent. '-^ , ^ 
All, all was silent, — yet their spirits seen^ '* ,Lr,j 
To hold communion in a mystic dream, "^j \ LI 
That rises without sleep,— the airy sounds ' ! « 
Of whispering Fancy which in grief aboundsj^rvi 
Till the thoughts ever- crow ding but depress' ^^r^ 
The soul with deeper sense of wretchedness ;f,J 
And the heart, heaving 'neath th' increasing weight. 
Swells into speech, and deprecates its fate. . 
Oh, then, Aristes ! if, upon the gale, ^^ ' 

Thy ghost did pass the well-remembered vale^ 
To hear the praise of genuine gratitude, - ^ ^ 
Pleased had*st thou sojourned where ther iTit)6#Sers stood. 
Grouped by dark Ida's side, beneath the vines. 

And the sad music of the vocal pines. - 

There, in memorial fondness, they relate* '^^^^*^ 
The well-known story of their several fate," '^^ 
And bless his soul who blessed them in their need. 
Lord of the feeling heart, and generous deed, 
And closed the wounds which else had ever bled. 
And sank the sufferer to the silent dead. 
To this be had a father been,—- and here - ■ ^'"-^ 
A husband,— and a son a^d brother t}!^,^^^^^^ 
Friend t6 an men,— a deity to most, ^^ ' ''wi oT 
But nowj-^nd now a sorrcyw-^aBo^ ^iK^P'^f 
Thu3 the still ear of night was held atti&,*'^^^J*^<'A 
Anii SHehce, siveeftly saddened; gelve'coilsetlt^i^ A 
To be dis^Ia(^ed,--«id listened to ^^sdMi'-^ ''^ 
Of sishs tbat^^elled Upoir her calm 'pt^M^/^ 
^yacBSHlie Shades of nij^t dis»[^^ nM^yj t^'l 
«6t^Wil ttt^ da^t^'ad'^ftnees/li^ Md^y^ ^^^ i 
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Then might p^^f^ A^^Mli<Wi> cWfeVf®«ffl»lO tofl 

See th^miMnad aW tcwllwU>t^ ttey.rWfiiu ..iK>a 
In eithofr*.ttrftif^ the www for lh^,ae^9jrM :. hnA 



.^ 1 



One, o'er the rest, and gteat ih ^ent grief, ■ = { 
Seemed to bleed inJy, ^"d amon^th^ttm^j;' 
• Commanding mien and piercing eye were Wsi • 
Though that dejected, and so wild was this, ^ 
It seemed to converse with the things of air, 
Or fix intensely on his sours despair; ^ '^ 
'Gainst the sweet pine he leant hi«, nt^t^tf^ ' 
Hung glittering on the branch the lyre of love^-^ •. 

His was that lyre, and ^^ tfa«,?5^^«!^LTT4 
To ecstacy. while Lausns thriird ittwiwebt, '• 

And felt: his bosom heave, hb spihtswelH y 
With pain and pleasure inexpressible ! * \ 

Him Lausus loved, and at the obsequies^ 
Beheld the bard, and thanked bhn wrth his eyes^ ; 
But, when they closed, he waived hini tor-retiiTe,-^ 
No ken but her*s might note theembosomed fire, , 
Who loved a husband as^he loved a s|t^e ; 
'^ ' Then, with the inoumers of the vale, witllrfrelt 
The poet, mu3ing on th^t strapgd ^euV " *^ > 

They calledlhim Memnon ; and, ui sooth, the name 
l,.,,i, , . But well-compared him with that work of fame, 
"^ ' The wondVous image, whose responsive strmgs 

Breathed to the morn melodious sorrowings ; 
E'en thus his frame, through all its powers, deep-telt 
The bloom of Nature, and her music, melt 
.His soul to sadness, whose sweet mystic spell ^^ 
^ Soothes what it wounds, and elevates as well, j 
And, list ! the zephyrs of the dawn arise, ^ 

And to their whispering kiss his lyre replies, ^ 
Waking a long ^olian note so wild, . .^^ ^j , 
Unmeasured, almost sorrow it beguile^ ^.^^^ ^ 
To muse it were a spirit's mournful dirg^r^^^;^^ 
Pensively sighing o'er th' eternal verge, . ,,^ 

Above the vale of this mortality ; ^ ^- 

And with the last notes seemed the soul tf?.d^&A 
In gentle murmurs, and resign the clay> ^ ^^| '^^ 
Melting at every close away,--away ; ^. 

The master heard it, aQd his thrilling breast . 
The sounds tbraugU. all their rojsteriff , opnfest j^ 
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jdb(Mrt\ A jBntn^fi^ 



r 



Then from the hamdk ^IltedlalitW \jwslwnAmti^, 1 
And then with hiinriod haad Ah0iJKi»Ms9i6#e|it i (iO > 

All bent them forwar^^t^batlbtt nombbis! sk^tpiVi^ } 

His soul coUect8»~'ti».«il6uoi»«*«»aiid|]i4ani» ^'on iM 
But sadly slow^ he wakes the attempered strain. 

;•• i. . n j'.j ^ i^jtifioL) III 
XIL ' ■'' :'.■•'-> --^r K-V 

The Story o/Memnon. 

1.' 

•t 

Unworthy wer^ my fate of song, 
' My-frmdi^ mbkI yourttUcotkm lon^ 
But that Arbtes' cb«rity 
Hath been extended unto me ; 
And his, vthus blended with my name. 
It may some grateful notice claim; 
His praise, that in my story lives, * . , ,• r 

Weight and importance to it gives, ^ .... .. . 

And gratitude demands the tale, . a\ 

That sings the Father of the Vale 1 ; j . 

Beams on my harp the bright sun of the moriiiiig,^ ^ 

With a living and renovate glow ; ' ; . , 
But the beams of his rising appear but as sco^u^ 

The gloom of the bosom of woe ! ^, , 

It seems like thoughtless madness wild, . > 

That in its ireful mood hath smil'd " ^^ 

Upon dark misery :— to revile ' , /^ ^ 
Her sorrows with its frantic smii^ I 

Thus once on me ^ 

Shone prosperity ; ^ l 

But ah ! 'twas but a maniac's glee, / y^ 

And fate's derision! that had spread < T'^^ 

Its faithless deep abyss beneath, 

And hung the snare above my head— ' *(. 

A snare to fall in death! ' \'\ 

Ah Egla! thou wert very ^h* — 

Thou wert my hope and my despair ! 

Oh! thee I loved beyond unlove— " ^'^-f ■'^'• 

Then how coulds't t^ou so ftlthless p/fovfe f ^- ' '^ , 

Thou wert a shrine ^W A' liAttireW » •'«, j - 

With her most lavish bouitties dtkd. ' ^ % ' ' '^^ 
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Then^teili^lttd kteBDiUieageByy ^ "^^ '>< ^<i»<^{ ''^ 

But now 'tis.jBeei»'»«-e«.let'itbei • ■ " '""^ "^ 



In Corinth's capitol I dwelt. 
Nor jealousy of Egla fel^*-^ 

But in the crowded city dim. 
Where art shuts nature dark in nighty 
Can the true poet find delight i 

For nature is so dear to bim ! 
Sore must he sigh for the heavenly blue, 
And the prospect e^er-varying and lengtbenmg t» view, ^ 
For the flowers, and the trees^ and the plains, and tht hills. 

And peopled solitudes, and riUs. 

i 

5. 

** Come, my dear Egla, let us leave this dull crowd, 

'* And in sweet retirement our faithfulness shroud ; 

'*For here, all is vice, bloated pride, though llessuess, 

** Degraded the soul to mere gaiu and excess ; 

" But there, with pure Nature white Innocence dwells, 

" And Truth there resides, and there Fancy excels, 

** And Love there delighteth to frolic unceasing, 

^' And the couch of the wedded to bless wi^ f^i^ b^^fing! 

** And I will build my love a bower, 

^^ Woven of every amorous flower, , ; 

**And there retired in noon of day 

"We'll wile the sultry hours away, , 

** And all its mingled redolence 

** Inhale into the soul and sense, .» . » 

*^ And we will have^a myrtle grove, 

" A vocal and embowered alcove ; 

"And there on each fantastic wreathe 

"The birds shall sport and music breathe; , .. 

'^nd, while their am'rous lays they trill,. . . , 

"Our souls with tender passion thrill, 

"And, with a more than common glow, . / ., 

**Bind us in many a faithful vow, ,',. , /. 

"That we will pledge each other o'er, 

<< Till time, with us^ shall be no more/' 



6. 



Ah I then I proved her false and feV»«^ 

But do not ask me how ! 
For it would rive my heart t^ i^\^ , 

Nor profit ye to kuowr«!r 



;« ^ 



. -J' 
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Suffice it tbto, thrt AftdMidii^ \-<^^ / n N( bnA 
With aie the syltati bownv ' !'i 'n| 'i*i ^f 

For to tbe city was sfae-dMuriHl' ' • > motrno // 
By a lewd paramoim •' .^ ^'^" :m! f>n/ 



7. 



Ah, E^la! was tliis wjdl.of ib^. 
Who wert both beaveo and b^i to i 
With love like thine to look on h^m 
Whose heart was black* w|ioae soul was diiia^ 
For knowledge never entered there, . , .^ > 

To leave the seeds she did not find ^ :t^ . / 
Nor wisdom with her ray to rear , • r j^i 

The implanted yirtuesof the mind -^ . j 

To all the storms of fortune barVl, 
My heart was blighted^ lof^ and searM» 

fient down beneath its grief; 
And, past the power of solace bland. 
Wounded by that beloved hand \ 

Which should have given relief. .1 ,. t 



■ - f 



8. 



TWatroqgofd^ riven by MghNog Kfitlir^ 
Stands a monument of vf i;^h 

Upon the brow of the mountain hoar: 
And there perchance, no verdure glad , 
May its form again in liveliness clad. 

As clad it aye before ; 
But form'd into the stately mast,, 

No more the blasted trunk is seeo^ 

Nor where the riven shaft hath been; 
Sublime it treads the ocean vast, , 

With grace unknown of yore: . 
And so I ween'd my wounds would heafj 
And that the le«s my souL might feel 

Of woe's she brooded o*er» 
While in her native land «he wtpwgflit 
Vain images of airy tboughty 

And made my sorrows more. 
If JjQiiibarked upon the main, 
A voyager toeach foreiga plain, 
,. JEarth]^ tre^yur^sto explpTi^^ 
For thus I should my miiid divide ,. 

From the dark melancholy t^ifi^ 
Thatallmy misiBrje8|qvltipl«e4: * ,J 

Wild chilchren of the bi^|n r ; r;. _ ? 
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And let my soul abfcuiil di»4Hirt« < 

'With profitable IpTTf 
Won7roiii the choral* luiyecieyr ^ 

And nature^s daedal store* 



Hail states of Greece! ' I've seen jou alt, — 
And Greece* Metts vergfng to Tier fkll, 

Yet is she gfortons still ! 
Oh ! WElys*! tliou, dime of heroes oId> 
Sages and bards, by fame enroled. 

Ne'er taste the cup of il! ; 
But e'er maintain thy regal pride. 
To arts, and anils, and worth, allied, 

And dear to libierty ! 
How would it griere each classic breast, 
To know the land by wisdom' blest. 

Were sunk in slavery ! '/ 

And hail, thou dark-blue rolling sea f * 

For oft and long I've gazed oirthee, 
While sailing through the flashing foam^ 
Intent upon my endless roam. 
And then I've raised my raptured eye 
Up to the azure, high -arched sky ; 
For waves, clouds^ blasts, rocks, woods^ possesi - 
Sights, sounds, congeafeit to my bretisl; 



Weave, ye fates, yon victim's doom, * 

On your rutKtos, biwekest loom! 
Traveller dn the Eg^an wave, • ' "" 

Will ye make its ooze my gra^? > ' 

The ocean is- vast; ' ' ■ 

' And^rtfdng^is the blast, '^ 

That works lip the surges to wrath t " ^ 

Fate rides the storms^ 

And the day deforms 
With darkness, and ruin, and leatbe. 
The thunders roll-^the liglrtiiiflgs fly-^ '! ' "* 
And the white herds fA NeptuwB low* Up^*! thi %ky,- 
And nought intermitteth the Horrible glootd, ^ 
Save flashes that gleam to shew sHimen th^rdboni,— 
Hark the shriiefcs of thetljitig! ' ' ^* * 

And many tt^host, " ' ^ ; f.oti 
Through the temper's ydl eryfnfo '^ '•' ^ ' 

Thatall-aUisIbsf! " ' ' 
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/.J ,1 .^ ••■ . . ! ?» .uii'V vv'iht JiulT 
Jl*! * -V '. •'« '*«'» Ml »//*•. bri/' 

Peace be with you m your oozy grave^ i .;<^ .:ii jn O 

My fellow strug^lersia tb^ tossipg wave^ V,, ^i, ^j^r* 

Deep, deep, ye mve sank to rise no morei—fr r \ ..,,/> 

I alone am preserv'd upon Candia's shore, ^ ' ^ 

Trembling with dread but to think upon 

The hours of horror are past and gone i 

Though erery city of Gree«e.«wlf4 9^fmvii»y^\ .n-. f 

And my soul loves to muse;i^*epr each Qlmcgroaiid^/ 

No thought of their heroe^j tb^ir sage% tPtfrtafd^i ^ 

Could harbour therein,^ by d^tb on^ po^scaaMittm^'. 

For he rode oo the waves« ^d b«<tel|ig'd guv ^rlurdsi^k 

And under the surges Qur marinei9 prWd; , . i i*/^ 

Peace be with y^u, in your <i02,jr graves^ 

My fellow strugglers in the t^ssiqg wave« ! 

Far, far more happy, aye, than I 

Who now survive your destiny. 

Exposed to pitiless fortune bare. 

And nought left to me but deapair 1 - > ' 

With rapture speak his praise, my song, i' j. 

Who rais'd the poet from despa^, j- ,..,^ .. , |^ 
Exalting him the train among, ^^.^^"^^ ... ,,\ r 

High-honored in his care j , ^ j j'l^y ^^ ,, Ff ,!;ij 
Arises; charity restored ,::.^r;i..j,.^o ^n^ u hrA 

My fortune, and my woesrtlievedi^y ,^^1] ,. ,. ., j^ 
And tl^e rich oil of gladness poured ,j|jj(j(;|., -, \,^\K 

Into the wounds my spirit grieved fj ^^^^^ , ! .i . .l 
And I have seen his flowing heart .f^i^Q^ . .. iK 
Unbounded benizon impart; ^^ |jgj{^ ,, , ^yc 

Gathered the poor within his hall, {nm/a-f /' viT 
With voice of blessing musical ; ./dnolV? iic^/3: 

The vocal scene had power to sooth ,, , . ,.j jj^y^ 

The pang of misery's sharpest tooth : .- ojiiiiiV^ 

My soul was cheered, — nor wish'd tqf^w^^,. j^* ,,j^ ^^ 

From his all -kind paternal dome. . ^y^jfi ilrj^/ijfj ui 

. ' ■ V"' .'ilii! y/oVI 

. 13» . ' / /.•jFfi.') buA 

And Lausus had a kindred sou|, i,"!^";. ' * *^'.,^^ ^-| « 
That would with mine in rapture wn;. , /, ,/^ ^ . \irp 
That loved to kneel at Nature's shriue,"^^'^'.*/^*^'^^ j^^cjT 
And celebrate her works divine ; — ' . '„*"., V* a 

Oft we have roamed the morn togelher^j|| hour^qotja 
And gazed the lovely soft blue ether ; |^ ^ .^^ ^ -^ ^q 
And we have roved the hills and vales, J '^'^^^ ^. gj j| 
r And charmed the nymphs with thrilling tain^ 
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tned of days g 
strmgB vfiik »e 

irtuous sire hal 

Over his son, and ove^ me ; 



That fancy formed of days gone by 

And swept the strmgs witk .extacy, — 

And then his virtuous sire hath joved , n 
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But ah ! those pi^asores ate destroyed, " ^" , '^ ' tC' 
Again I'm plrihged Ih misery! . ^ . i ....qooa 

I see thebonteideleimeMed 
With fivtsry pMtg byh^lt fnv4^edi 
Hi8gsraveisl>an«ti, atMtfaooe^here ^ 
Shallivishrtt t0 p^ la tear, — 
Out itbete ahaU grow each notsome weed. 
And the poisotums add^ breed. 
While many a cnrse shati taint the air. 
Descend to bell, and plague hiin th^e! ' 

15. 

But lo! in Amaranthinift bowers, " t/i A 

Above the reach of evit powers, 
The good man dwells the good among, 
Elysian sweets and heavenly song ; , r ^JJ 

And over his all-honored tomb 
Shall emerald and flowers bloom ; t 

The dust be fragrant; and his sleep, . ' 

Shall aye be blest by those Hho weep,—-;., - 
And many oft shall linger there , . v'^ . . * 

To pearl the blossoms with a tear," -* / 
And those fond hearts, asunder tdro^^^"^ t^ 

From his, once bosomed there, shall mourn, i ' ^^. 
His spouse of love, his only boy, i j 

No more shall tune their lays of joy; ' f • • -j' ) 
The wood-nymphs, and the naiads glad, !|'7/ 

Ever henceforth shall be sad ; < J ., ') : r 

And their haunts be lorn and dim, *;;^ ^']r,. 

Nature, with them, shall mourn for him, ^.^;^.* \k 
As she rejoiced with them of yore '{['[' Vj 

In happier days,— but they are o'er! ' ^"■^' 

Now all is silence, all is gloonif 
And fancy's voice is cold and dumb ; 
Or, if a ray break forth to cheer, ^ ^ j^^^ ^^^^^^j j,,,^ 
lis but a gleam from deep despair, - » i^ ^^,^ U"VT 
That, darting through the backward scene, ,,5 j^"j'|» 
Pointsout the bliss that once hath been j^j^^^jy^.,. f^.'j,/^ 
And then departing, leaves their doom^Q^ c^ygrf ^w iiO 
Deepened with sad reflection's gloom t;^^, i, .,„A 
Or, if a sound be heard to breathe, ,^^^ ^^^)^:^^ ^^^^^^ 
It IS a murmurmg, as ol death; ^^,^j, bmmmh i.ir 
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A low, sepulchral, bellow moan, 

, . i/^>4wi€^irvifvf97i)l«iMt«|[CMit>Tir 'A oT •^ntvfana'iaa vio 

,>ii ■ ' ' ' ,,. iiun^ii li'dt lo InuoDOB no 

r. .,%Now I again am plunged in woe, ^^^f mj f^-voqr'ib nf^sd evjsd 

,, .1 mourn my friend and patron too ; - n n * lo ooi^ab dgid A 

. And all their sorrows thriii me thro', f .!.,i n.iljio'jq lo agbsL 

To him allied, and dear to me— /»} ^j > nupo/; noJtlo nsad 

And Lausus I will weep with thee! ;. „ij ^J boKr^iu^iiiiaib 

For can I rase from memory , ..• niifn-^tii lo 33n9io8 

How thy good sire my wounds reliev'd^ ,, ..,,,,,^,, noliBiimhB 

Andevery boon from thee received I .. ' .,.,r^ .-^'i - „^ j 

And when my spirit loses sense - *' V 

or gratitude's intelligence; '^^^ -J* ; ' ; --^^oiio^ adi 

Then from my brain may fancy ^y," ' '''' '^ giiwemq 

My tool be dead to harmony ; i ' »^^ j^^ ^^V^^ 

And may my grave fdrgottcn be, ' ' '^^^^ ^^ ^^^fl 

Or banned to all posterity! ' «> i^^^^ ^sisdq 

Ohl only to the notes of woe ' « ''^fi^"" ^ ^febohsq 

OHeaoe slnll my harp^ tweet oinsiiigB flow^' -^^ii flo>(£) 9V£d 

. Ad tbougk a withered branch i^og, . il .oil /f bnc ; ingio 

Qesjd0tbe IrembUngwalevsbui^^ / : i .,/ b^lfi^furnoiq 

Forever obvious to the gaka^ ' . r I i; >-.]> Dim .gnissiiiBq 

. Whose rude unearthly touch pr«vai(»; ?. rij lof^loajdoodT 

And, with a wild unmeasur'd iqf^ ,. , , ., . ..:» t^rfj 'j[o aiosfle 

^ Wakes from its chords an airy m^i^, .. . , wi-^39t y'^^^^P'^''^* 

, ' That, mingling with the dashing ^jipy. ,, h|.,oHR SDnsi^lafa 

. ^ Saddens the traveller on his way^. ,. . ,;^ ^j^^j^^ , g^^^^^g 

With music melancholy deep .hanlfniDiDb 9d 

And lengthened sounds that seem to weep, . . 4^^- i „ _ irp 

/ '^Yes! wBilclrvetbought,or'puUe,orbrerai;'':^^^ . 

:' • M^vermouhi AtistWWthr . ; v / , ti3rfHlB abobai 

1! . : ., - . ', ^ ; -i.(j no J)obn9Jni 81 Jr 

^ : - END OP TtiU BI6HTH CAKlfd^.^ ^^^'^^^S^*^ ^^ ^^j" 

;-; . : .. . v ? . AJ I'lOl/Isb fliOIJBOlsdJBinlo 

. y i ,, . s ; .' >a ,tn^)ix^ obiw yni9/ lo 

'i^rn?/ |M *>r, i.y ';iC|oJ IIi> ^iasaca won 91B 

. ,n: . '. . ' ' .' ^:!kI 1b bai^flfica isdiisn 

. ,,io-< < J.I. :' '•. ?iric o) yllBionaj bdloegxa 

h! /. .. .. . • » iw./i bus ^iioBqBo ^^iBflibio 

• 1' . ' '' r ji-y ft [moo oiisslksm omx^ ai 
,' . »»,^j.J • ' ' '. ^ »T:»ini iBieno^'io BJosrdua 

♦ •' ..-..t ' :. ' ' 'T JioH nd) lo 9ib »^^du)8 

.- . . i.j.itr. :• . .'jtrioii, . Mlqofeolidq Jfi'iuiBn bus 
j^i^t'^jI .<un onit jtiJ ,noi3iiIcJ;^9l ^'(monoD^ JBdiiiloq 
i.» ^i>)t.:M: r t.'»[)uB^^}i t>d lit (Bor.oJil od) bnB ^cnab 
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ON DEFERENCE TO AirrH0BiKig^*im^(|LTl^EI«'QfP<TO4N10N. 

In all ages of the world, there have been individuals, to whom, 
on account of their mental endowments, the rest of mankind 
have been disposed to look up^ as to being^s of a superior order. 
A high degree of that species of power, which extensive know- 
Jedge or peculiar talent is calculated to confer, has consequently 
been often acquired by such persons. Whether they have been 
distinguished oy their proficiency in legislation or theology, in 
science or literature, in the elegant or the mechanical arts; the 
admiration of society at large has been frequently accompanied 
by an implicit faith in the soundness of their judgments, and 
the correctness of their opinions, on whatever related to the 
pursuits in which they were reputed to excel. Such was the 
cause of that profound respect which, in ancient times, was 
paid to those distinguished characters, the lawgivers, philoso- 
phers, and orators, of Greece and Rome. In subsequent 
periods, a similar influence has beenacqitired by tbtee who 
have taken the lead in religion, philcaophy; ^itic8,>Ur criti- 
cism; and who, having fou»ded sects, establisii^d ;^eh^ls, or 
promulgated systems, have been regarded by their followers, 
partizans, and disciples, as oracles of infallibility. 

Theobjectsofthepresentessay are to illustrate the causes and 
effects of that deference which the authority thus established 
frequently receives ; — to^ assign the limits within which such 
deference should be coriiiaed; — and to point out the circum- 
stances by which the weight of authority should, in general, 
be determined. ^ . ■ , ^ 

The subjects to wbicT* the authority in (jue^tionin^y extend,' 
include all that ever occupied tfaeVt^i^tioii p^^th^ t^iunail mind; 
but, as the title of the present essay will h^ve already shewn^ 
it is intended, on this occasion, to. consider those merely which 
may be regarded aa.f^f^i^rf (^apmiq^,, 3trtctly speaking, th^t 
phrase comprises subjects of every kind, except such as admit 
of mathematical demonstration, and which do not form a class 
of very wide extent. By ** matters of opinion," therefore, 
are now meant, all topics of a speculative nature, on which 
neither mankind at large, nor even men of learning, can be 
expected generally to agree, and on which most persons of 
OTciinary capacity and moderate information may be supposed 
in sorme measure competent to form a judgment. Almost all 
subjects of general interest, or which are adapted to general 
study, are of this sort. Theology, for instance, history, civil 
and natural, philosophy, morals, atid metaphysics, politics, 
political economy, legislation, the fine arts, literature, criti« 
cismi and the like, may all be regarded as matters of opinion. 
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S74 On Deference to Authority 

In none of tliese« can we say of their principles generallj/, that 
they are BtisceptiMe dTceftkiniy ; they do not admit of absolute 
proof; they are speculative, nay, sometimes, positively imagi- 
nary ; and, at best, depend only on the correct exertion of the 
reaaoning; fiicnlty, wnich wHl be different in difierent men. 
Sndiare the topics with relation to which it is proposed to enter 
on a cursmy iBTestigation of some of the leading principles of 
defe r ence to anthority . 

Thelamentableanaabsurdextent to which that deference has 
been sometimes carried, is one of the first things that strikes the at- 
tention. Manyare die occasions on which the use of the reasoning 
powers has been absolntely suspended. Some great man has 
promulgated certain opinions; he was profoundly versed in the 
subject ; Aerefore^ it was concluded he must be right. On no 
better foandatiod have hundreds and thousands of persons, nay, 
whole natioDB, taken upon trust the most erroneous notions, 
and persevered in them with the utmost pertinacity. To pre- 
smne to think differently, was heresy ; to exercise the reason 
that hearengave, was arrogance. What ! could it be possible 
for so great a man to err, and to be followed in his error, if it 
were so, by such a multitude ? Never. The dissentient indi- 
vidual must be wrong, and it has sometimes been his misfortune 
to atone for his error either with his liberty or his life. The 
tottdemnation of Socrates, and the persecution of Galileo, are 
t{>t examples. Great advances in knowledge and liberality 
have, it is true, been made in modern times; yet nothing is 
more oonnnon^ even now, than to meet with those who have no 
better reason to give for their opinions, than that they were 
entertained by some distin^ished character. Such was the 
ofpinton of l^uther or Calvm, of Milton or Locke, of Paley or 
Adam Smith r atid shall we presume to be wiser than they ? 
Persons-of tilts sort do not seem to be aware, that the profes- 
sion of diffinrent opinions on a particular subject is no assump* 
tiott of general superiority, and that it is perfectly possible for 
ooeof very inferior understanding and acquirements to be right 
•nsomepoiflts, on which a person of far superior intellect may 
be wrongs or of which, perhaps, be may be wholly ignorant. 
They forget, also, tfaattne great men whose opinions they are 
so ready to take on trust, did not rise to eminence by that ser- 
vile sort of conduct/ but by maturely investigating, and freely 
questioning, when necessary, the sentiments of their predeces- 
sors; by pursuing, in shorty the middle course between scepti- 
cism and credulity, neither calling in question every opinion 
they met with, nor admitting it, without inquiry^ as an indu- 
bitable truth. ^^' 
. But, however raaitiibst may be the absurdity of sacrificing 
the freedom of oar arinds on the altar of authority, hcpwever 

4 
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degrading to the dignity of the human intellect^ and however 

calculated to establish us in error, and to mislead us in our 

^ search for truth ; many there are, and many, it is to be feared, 

* there always will be, for whom a great and venerable name 
has, on some account or other, such charms, that they find it 

' impossible to resist its influence. 

^ The causes of this are various. One of the most con- 
spicuous is mental indolence, an evil of great extent, and 
jM-oductive of incalculable mischief. The assertiou may, 
^ at first, appear somewhat paradoxical; but it is never- 
^ theless tru^, that, though the human mind possesses a cer- 
l (ain disposition to activity, it is for the most part disinclined 
' to vigorous exertion. There is a great difference between 
^ exercise and labour ^ whether mental or bodily; and, as every 
one must know by his own experience, his mind may be occu- 

* pied and employed, without being obliged to undergo that 

* intellectual toil, which, in profound reflection, or close reason- 
j ing, it is impossible to avoid. Now it is so much easier and 
^ pleasanter to acquiesce in the sentiments of a distinguished 
j author, than it is to oppose, or even to investigate them, that 

it cannot be a matter of wonder, though it may of regret, that 
^ HO many should wrap themselves up in the convenient cloak of 

* affected humility, but real sloth, instead of endeavouring to 
^ ascend the same hill, of which the summit has been reached by 
^ the objects of their admiration. 

Another cause of excessive deference to authority, is mental 
J c6vvardice. Some persons are so afraid of any thing in the 
^ shape of opposition, especially if attended with the remotest 
^ semblance of general disapprobation, that they will shrink 
^ from the avowal of an unfashionable sentiment, or of a differ- 
jeiice of opinion with an author of celebrity, as they would from 
^ the grossest breach of propriety or decorum. They seem to 
^ confound ability with infallibility ; at least, they act and speak 
" as if they thought, that one who is often right, could be never 
^ \vrong; that because a person is possessed of genius and talent, 
^ those qualities must be always called forth upon every occa- 
sion; or that, whenever they are exerted, it must invariably be 
' with the same degree of efficiency and success. But can it be 
any reason, that we should acquiesce implicitly in all the 
^ sentiments of a man, because they are generally good ? By no 

* means. Let every one think for himself, ^soberly, indeed, but 

* freely; and let him dare to communicate what he has laboured 
to attain. 

Additional causes may be found in vanity, which assumes a 
' variety of forms, and is frequently seen to exhibit an alfecta- 
^tion of learning. Perhaps no praises are more gratifying than 
Uhose, wliich tend to exalt the person praised, in his own opi- 
nion; and none are more calci|,lated to produce that effect, than 
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those which relate to menial excellence. Personal strength 
or beauty, power, wealth, or maffnificence, are adventitioas 
qualities, more attributable to chance, than to merit. Bui 
acquirements of an intellectual nature imply qualities in theiif 
possessor of a more praiseworthy kind, and such as claim a 
species of reverence, if not greater in degree, at least proceed- 
ing from more dignified motives, and more exalted feelings. 
Power, wealth, or beauty, unaccompanied by mental talent, 
may be, and frequently is, compelled to feel its own insigniti- 
cance; but he whose intellect is vigorous by nature, and has 
been improved by art and cultivation, and is refined and* 
embellished by delicate and noble sensibilities, is as far supe- 
rior to those whose recommendations are merely of an external 
nature, as that which is intellectual must ever be to what h' 
merely corporeal. It is therefore easy to account for the 
readiness with which some persons pay their homage to the'^ 
authority of illustrious characters. To be acquainted with 
their writings, confers a reputation for learning and taste^to^ 
some extent, at least. But crant that their principles are 
erroneous, and the value of the acquisition is destroyed.^ 
Hence» it becomes indispensable to maintain the accuracy of 
their opinions, and to defer to them implicitly upon all occa-^ 
sions. This tends to strengthen the belief 'of their excellence, 
and to raise the character of those whose reputation, as men of ^ 
understanding or intelligence, depends merely on the display of j 
these borrowed plumes, in which they delight to shine. . 

Sometimes, perhaps, an extreme deference for authority 
may proceed from a very different temper of mind. There are 
individual^, though it is believed their number is but small, who ; 
really thjnk so humbly of themselves, that they are ready to | 
give upt^^jr opiaipns to every one by whom they may be called z 
m questicjOi/ p.u<Jh persons natarally regard it as the height of ^ 
arrogajic^9 to jiotibl the truth of what has been advanced by ^ 
those. whon[if;P^ .account of their learning or genius, are justly 
regarded as t^e benefactors of mankind. They accordingly 
pay to mere human authority, a degree of deference, due only , 
to that which is divine. They concern themselves merely with . 
ascertaining what, the sentiments of eminent men were^ and, 
store their minds with these« as with treasures of inestimable 
value, without ever once dreaming that they ought to investi-^l 
gate their accuracy, much less question or deny it. The dis- 
position which leads to such a course, is an amiable weakness^, 
and is compatible with considerable mental excellence; but, 
whenever it does exist, it is calculated to produce a degree of 
deference for authority, more implicit, dind more fixed, than is 
likely to proceed from any other cause, asj it rests on the united 
basis of natural disposition and deliberate principle. 
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.Wli^npt possible, and>int i?ere/wdpld b^ tyiidu^^^^ 
liberate all the causes fey whiQb j^p excessiV^ d^eifence for 
authority is produced; bat^^bethe^cau^es of it What they may, 
its evils are obvious. . ' * .' 

Some of them have befeti already slightly adverted t6, and it 
is needless to dwell upoh them at length. This is cfe^r, that 
acquired knowledge will lose half its vatuo, if w^ ^o not thak^ 
H f)ecujiarly bur own by , reflection ; but, if on those sUbji^cts 
which are truly " matters of Opinion/* and on whiehj, there'* 
fibre, every one should form his own opinion, ipstead of merely 
adopting those of others, we sacrifice tne noblest powers of our 
noiuds at the shrine of authority, — there is an end at once to the 
use of reason, to the freedom of intellect, and to the progress 
of truth ; we cease to be rational beings, and resemble the 
prating parrot; instead of preserviuff that clearness of percep- 
tion^ which the pursuit of knowledge both requires and 
imparts, our mental vision becomes impaired by the darkness of 
that error, which authority has tOo often been found ready toper* « 
p^tuateL ^nd w'hich discussion and inquiry, calm and candid, yet 
f|^e and unshackled, are alone calculated effectually to disperse* 
' TLM \is not, Tiowever, in avoiding one extreme, fall into ano- 
ther. ,. Though no human authority ought to receive implicit 
c^fererice, the opinions of eminent men are undoubtedly 

Snii'tled to regard. It is no more than right, that wisdom should 
e riespecied, — that genius should meet with admiration,— that 
talent should command—and that, to a certain extent, inferior 
capacities should pursue the same p^th, which men of distin- 
guished intellect have already trodden, . Bqt when this takes 
place to such an extent, as to destroy the exercise of private 
judgment, and induce mankind to take the opinions of cele- 
brateid tharacter§ for granted, without ever attempting tp 
invt^stigate their truth, the inevitable cOnseouence will be, the 
continuance of numerous errorg, thesuppresJibh of many truths, 
and the establish hoieiit of a barrierto human improvement. 

In order to avoid such evils, our respect for authority should 
be confined within proper limits. We should always avoid 
ado|>ting an author's sentiments, till we have had anopportu* 
nity of examining their truth; and, when we h^ve done so, if 
they appea^ ^o be unsound, we should reject them without 
hesijlatio'n^ regardless of the excellence of his general charac- 
ter, ' Vfaich is no proof of the correctness of particular opi- 
nions.*''" We should ever bear in mind, that assertions ai^ not 
arguments, and that it is not by the celebrity of any one, but 
by his reason, ihat we should be guidied. We should look on 
men distinguished for their learning and abilitien, not as ora- 
cles, whose responses we cannot question, but as feilow-men, 
whose principles it is equally our duty and our interest to scru- 
tinize and investigate. In short, we should never submit to 
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fctft acauir« (lie4i«kMt'or iMiikitig foroar^ie)tt»: *'Aii the l^^of 
a benent is a less evil than the 8tifib|pifig df ^«i injat^/soid'tlM 
rejectionroflrdtli Hfle^^e^il than the r^et)ftJon*6f err^r*^ and it 
isconsedaehtly lii^ctk'siiiVr, b^exfftaieeaoti^t>n, to Hlnitheit*i8ft^ 
the former, thJm, % fndfecrrfninate ttefert?nce M the sentiiAentd 
of others^ tb intur thef'danget of 'thi^ latter. 'In the one ca^, 
tfabngh we Ibse an ikdvantage (hat w^ might have gaiiied, we 
are 'still in ti6 wor^Mcdndmon Ihan before; but, in the other, 
the Ibss* that 'w^ dtt^taiii is^ afteast as great, besitles being 
attended with ebnsefquenc^ ^j<ositiv*!Y fttjarions. ' ^ 

If, Indeed; ^% happen to be destitnte of that information, 
without 'Which it 19 imfyossible to form a correct opinion, the 
iiecesdity^ Wf the case't:otnpels lis to rely on the authority of 
those, whoie 'knowledge is mote - extensive than our own. 
There-i«/fefeo another case in whidi it may be proper to do so ; 
and thil! is, ^hen xn^n reflection we are inclined to differ from 
the authbt| ii4i6^ opinions we bavie examined, but the matter 
appears' doubt fill; hei-e it is' only a jrtst' and" proper respectfw 
authority, that we should snffifer it to turn the scale. If our 
subtnission tb authority be confined withm such bbdtids, we 
shall >M'oh^e deh>e all the bendfit whSbfa' the opinions a^ 
examples ^f di^trnguii^^ diiracters are ceckuUted^tWiebB^l^ 
and shall avoid the evils which t^^nhieviit' ftiiIt^^^^1flf%oM 
implicit. defer^ncp, or indi^criminatfj imitAticti^^ , ^^^ ^ ,,p , , 

It IS, however, no less pi^p^?sftry>o fre^r inj«ijji)Aj^ti^';9«-,§^ 
stances by fwhich the ttT^^A^of'ftuymrity shauld iaecdetonmi^^ 
when occasions fSbr ^i-^lym^ 6n it'do^^iN^tfr, tbah^4<^8^iMiqB«t 
limits to the dfef<^ence;VhrpH^^ 

may ^e. Fegarded as the most worthy qlT ^i9^^4^H<i^^^§^m 
obviously no other end in vij^^wi^ ifaai^lhe^dJacpi^Qryc^^rofslMMklbr 
ment of truth rand the w^ightofttbeil^aatkQidtyfi^pvoflflar&iMi^ 
ably increased or 'diminished, la^ tthey'^a^prdiriiiNlttf ^^^ iMb 
standard; or feM^ frbni^Tt, 'm^;i^^^ 
more concerned to disseminate ttietru^ o^J^ 
assail those who dissent front his doctrines ;»<wIimif^hie^witMiMi 
labours rather to promote his'OOWttry^sgik^d^lhM^oitephi^dp^r 
depress a party: wheVi the histbri^in tr^n^fts' fdijbfciitft^^ 
ti faithful record of tevents, instead of '6mpfoj?^IM^ig|^^^^^ 
cloak the vices of tboise in power, or to(£s$em)inat^lii$pniiciple9 
as a political partisan ; when the philosopher seeks rather /to 
mend the hearts, to expand the understandings, ami to enlarge 
the knowledge of mankind, than to exhibit his own ingenuity 
in the promulgation of specious and sophistical theories; wbetl 
the object of the critic is to illustrate the principle^ of litera- 
ture, to exhibit the beauties^ or to correct the errors of genioi^ 
rather than to ridicufe the one^ Or expose the other^ ^^Iram 
envious and malevolent motives ;— when men of talerft ate 
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acttiilteA by AUftj^.swtwMti, gnd fi^niip^ #ach coui^Bes^ 1^99 
ill4fl#^'i«« thoir ajAtlKG^i^y,4e8ervii)g o£ i^U tke defer^iic^ j»'hi^b 

7ii Bv^y m API^cl^ioD^ it, may be praper.to repeat, that such 
^feuQnce^nUl ms^l^rs.Qf opinioiiy should h^ sparingly and 
eautiously dbawn^, .Xt ^jhould form the exception, rather than 
the rule, lusted of supplying the place of reflection, it should 
give wa)iiio^(spjrit oyf dibgent thou£[ht and fre^ inquiry^ 
ThoM^b allowable on sopie occasions, when> for the time, exa- 
mination is impossible, or information deficient, the very iiece9«> 
sity for submitting to authority at all, should lead the lover of 
IfHttth to emulate the talents before which he b^nds submissive, 
iiy exercising the powers of his. own mind^ and extending the 
limits of his owp acquirements. JLtet a spirit of mental inde- 
peadeyice predominate* At once avoiding arrogance and self- 
debasemeat, let every one have a proper sense of the dignity of 
his nature; and let him reflect, that he abandons the pnvijeg^ 
jwith which providence has endowed him, when h^ bx)ws down 
before the iniellisct of a fellow-being, instead of duly exerting 
thi^e faculties which -are common to all, and of which the 
extent is to be ascertained only by experiment. In all matters 
of opinion, let us endeavour to form sentiments of our owo.; 
and, though we allow the influence of authority as a guide, let 
us never submit to become its slaves* 

*#^ The writer of the foreguiag Essay, unwilling to incur the impotatlon of 
pfagiarism, fo which, without explmmtion, he might appear Kahli*, ttHnks 
^oper to subjotti the fbllowiiig^ atatement. He has recently ditcoreretl by 
aocident, what he was^not aware of at the time ofv^riting the Essay, that in 
Pr* Aikin's '* Lett *rs irom a Father to his Son,'^ there is a letter on the 
same subject, (Vol. II. Lietter V.) some of the senliments in which, as mar 
naturaUy be imagined, resemble some of those abcive advanoeft; Though thfs 
resemblance eonld not ha^e l>eeii the resoit t)f Imitttli^H, as th6 esssf^ist was 
fineonscious of having been tims anttcipatedk^it ia ti^yerthcksa trob, tliat he 
liad soMe years berpre read the letters of Dr. A. He had, hoH^ver, tutelly 
|6rgotten» that they contained any remarks on authority in matterrs of opinion ; 
and when, therefore, he was writing on tlic subject, lie of course hail nu 
r«fereuce to that of which he had no retrollectron. Bht a(s, on the brie IrAnfd, 
under these circumstances, he could not knve eopM the <focfor'sid^as, sQ», on 
the other, Ihe simHarity of their ?i«w»eafmotbe referred to mtHdmU mertlf t 
it being impossible to say, whether any of the remarks in the letter had or 
had no^ rema'uu^d, however uncoijsciously, iij the mind of the^essa3ist« from 
the time of nis first reading thcin. The cuinculence of sentiment in question 
may, perlmps, be best adeonn ted for upon thepiitioiple advanced in the fol- 
lowing just observation of Dean Swift, in his *' Letter to a Yoang Clergy, 
manf ' — ** If a rationHi man reads an exeelleiit aut|ior. with juat application, 
be shall find himself extremely improved, and, perliapH, insentibly led to 
imitate that author*s perfections, although in a little time he ihould not 
remember one word in the book, nor even tfte eubfeet it handled: for books give 
the same turn to our thouglrts and w«> of reasoning, that good or ill com- 
pany docs to our behaviour and conversation; uithout either loading our 
nieraories, or making us even sensible of the change," The troth of this 
remark should be a great cimsolation to thosc% who lament H^eir forgetfulness 
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ofwlMittkejr^ftd. The 0nHmimfmim ^^ m » ^ <H»l»4ffai*dreathfMtft»f 
the pa^es over wliich the ejrt l\^ft€^t ^"4 U, j« wjih Mr fopilfQf tbe miodta 
with that of tbe body, — we are not to ja<]ge o[ tbe yalue oi \v^t is acquired 
br mere qnantity, bnt by the effects prodac^d. 'Tbe most appropriate con- 
elation, perhaps, of thii nc^e tlrttl be, an ontKne of 'the letter Which has ^tep 
riie to it. The doctor %«egflis by 6b)iin^(tog, tKit tb^itMtftfeiice of authority, 
once almost aniveraal awl .ito bo nW iJl ed, ia- •till' oomMterftble ; this he 
imputes to prejudice andlfindolenca. He. coneeixws. there aie but two cases 
in which authority deserves implicit deference, — attestation al to matter-of- 
fact,— and demonstrationr vd mathematical science ^ |»{]t evctt in these, not 
•Btirely without qualification. Tho authority of nam^, ne contends, should 
be rejected, and then proceeds to consider tttc cau^s winch chiefly give 
authority its weight, such as, tbe sw^y of first opinions, to^ (qgh notions of 
individual excellence, and a conseqaent excess of admiiratroil. As exempli- 
fications of his meaning, he riffers to certain commentarfefs on'tbe writings of 
Homer and Sbakspeare, in whieh, on account of their general excellence, 
the very faults of those writers are reprMtnted aa'beanticss. Excessive 
deference for real lefU'ning or genius, bereftresents as. much, more rtfspecta- 
ble than that which proceeds from rank, wealth, or statio^ ^be desire of 
being relieyed from tbe pain felt in h state of doubt, be assigns as one cause 
oC submission to authority, which in sttch oases ii often cafled rhaUng up oneU 
wnndt a thing only to be done upen oiie*8 ownf iivestigation, and where no 
further evidence can be obtained* He exposes tbe fallacy* of annexing autho- 
rity to what is called antiquity, though the werld «(>8,io. firmer timet less 
ancient than now, and modern times, in fact, posseas^tbe.^d\fup^ges of accu- 
mulated years and experience. Authority, be says, is .mo:i^f \i}^*^ suspected 
when force or fraud is employed in its snpport. It befn^ tbeb ^cflT-condcraned : 
be refers to the conduct of -ttie RomfA priesthood as shtlibt^^e of this ; and, 
after observing that dignitaries of all sorts lipe«ettdy4o:avaiI tbemsehres of 
their titles and rank to increase the we%fat of their authotity^ be concludes 
with an exhortation never to forget;, /* thst billn|U|.a|i|tberHy*Ufn be no more 
than a relative and limited thing; that, whether ibandeii on- genius, know- 
ledge, or experience, it mt^be.baUAOOdrand perhaps overweifhed ; and that 
nuankind, in matters of .opmipo, as well^s of civil institution^ ^^^e to be eonsi* 
dered as at all times possessing th^ir enl'u'e priviteges, whi|;b n^ acquiescence 
of their predecessors can abrogate/' Booh are tbe leadiiWI^ies of the let- 
ter in question, which it wfllbe seen de not in manyreMledttf^erable those 
of the above-written Essi^i^ but ticogr iHuiwiBbtaffnrefdgfftette subject (bo* 
roughly, will find thw4iaios«4ipl9[/rffw^^di)^;lH<&ill^^ 
If, then, this note shall by any ope be thought ufmec&fMru^^yfiih reference to 
its intended purpose, of i^vertii^g the charge of plagiarrslii^ it mil not perhaps 
be considered tLS useless, if It sbouki foe the liieatis ef m^km^ more generally 
known the writings of an author,- wito ba* In hi* ttette \Htf d^«<nribed them, as 
*^* Liberi senti simplici parole.''^ " . '. j'h.. *tf.i.,i a'fJufiaH 

THE BUTTBRFIiY: a WAiiiii^o. n-rtnCWauETTEs. 

GiDDiY, thougbiless^ ffuttfrfeg thliij(^ ^ '' -^. 

lo the sun-beam wantoniflg, ^ ' 

Vain of thy too treacherous ddV(^f, ' " 

Beauty's false and fading flower, ' ■ 

Born and blighted in an hour! 

See with rude hand the boisterous foe, 

Pursufes. th^e, with destructive love, 
a , . Allured by thy vain, forward show 

<•. . • And i>old display': 1 see hini move^ 
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/' " *0^^ iiatdre^ carpet, (early vrot^ ,.;/ ' 

' ' By bands uaiteed^) thro'eveiry bedp ' . /' .i 

." , 1^^)«^ sYuinberiog ruses^ently fe^i ,^ V, Vil 

^f ":. ., WUi^ kipdjy d^wA, by lieavea'g own JbaiMl, i ,m t. < . 
t,.. <h > . Toiir«loomeit9 warmsniicsexpafid:' <«, ;^< ti.if 

Or, (ooyly wanton,) dost thou drop r 

- '^ Into sMie ttiltp's gaudy* cup,^«^ * ^' • ^ ; • 

' ' '-Sarigufiic he rum to insiire thfe|:>r!«e, ■ ' " "•'' '• • 

That asks the flowret's sacrifice. — ;/ ' ' ; '^ 

, Crush'd in his grasp the flower I sec, 

Whose only crime was ^helCriog thjee* . ,. ,,, . .; >., 
V Aod.tbou bati l^ft U»e stem forlQfip^ • , < . - 

Of half Hs beauteous blossotashom, - > 

To sport thee in the sumiy ray, 

And coquet thy life away. ... 

Giddy, tbougbtless,j9 utt 'ring, tbiijig; v./. 

In the 0u«-beain waolooingv . -^ > 

Proud to |ikl tby plunta^e there, 

Adding, «nii, but snare to snare ; 

See thy foe, whose hot desirie ' ;.t , . 

S Earning fiercely,) nought disarms, , \ J" V ,' 
e'heeds nor thorn, nor angry briar, . r . •' 

^ , And laughs at toil to win thy charms ; / , 

! Lo! tbe fatal bat he waves, 
>. '.H' 'To thee more fdltbansiiarpestglav^sr n.^ 

MLrr ^ ..; Wh^t aVffft t*y beautiefe noMr, .> . . 

-w. . ' ' VartetfasthiplfgM^d boW,-^ *- ' 

♦fill .„.. The plighted bow, Of sorrow born, ' ' 

', ■' V Wh^ujoy in laughter ble^U the iporn^ . ,. t . 

,, .'- Aiidkiaa'd the tears Aom the blue bjeayf^n, ,,,. , .\ ,^, . 

, ..* i., r , A^d proiniawi man a Jaffigbter even I. , , . \ j i. 

.-ui ! , ^ Now thy cniei foe bath ifron thee^^ 
ti^j. ; : . Citrse thfe charms tTiat have umdone thee! . . ' 

^l^i!"i I ^.Giddy. thougiiiiess, fluttving thing, . ;;^ ;;, :;^ ; 

yUii^Min ,JvAti^*,unrbeam.wautppii)g,, , *. .: .vj, .j, , ^ » 

«r ,iii9m J* H yaiii crfjlby4o« lr*a€beipu8,/iow^r, ;, v , .,, .... 

Beauty's false and fading flower, v. ,t 

Born and blighted4n an hour— 

Hadst thou with retiring grace, 
. . Sbufin'd the haunts of manhood'd race*; T " M I - ' 

Hadst thou less those beauties shown. 

The rose-bud still for thee had blown, ' 

And all thy charms were now thiiie owit. 

May thy fate a truth convey 

To maidens, sprightly, young, and gay. 

Not to trust the charms that flee, 

Yputb, and grace, and symmetry, 

^9.t the eye's bright witchery; 
. Nor thoughtless ^tep too far fropd thee, ^ 

Blushing maiden — Modesty! J. A. G. 
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DOES TW jMBAT INfDHIQEITY of MOBffiIRN DRAMATIC XJTE&A- 
TUBE ABiSi; .MORJC ;FR0M the want of GpNtUS, OR THE 

cractmsTANCBs or the timesi t ^ - 

THB'OpeAeJr of fliis diBfcussion contended^ that the grenat infe- 
riority of dmib^tic Mtersture at the predent day did inot ari^ 
froin want 6f genius. It wafrBfearcely to be believed^ that ge- 
nius for the drama did not e^ai in this ocfantry i itcotxM not be 
denied that no encouragement was keld>out to develope it. "In 
every state, and at every era, there was Somethitig»6iitraordinary, 
— something for which it would be difficult to asi^^ a good 
reason; there was always somethhig standing' out, as it Were, in 
opposition to every thing else, — an eternal exception to the ge- 
neral rule. The present state of dramatic literature in England 
is one of these phenomena. At a time when art in general is 
making rapid progress towards perfection,-^wheii information is 
spread ana received with an avidity never before witnessed,— 
wh&et science and knowledge are making unparalleled advances, 
-*fiferid if^hen the true spirit of poetay is abroad in the woHd, — 
thatati^ucha time the drama should continue sinking to liie 
lowest state of degradation, till our plays have beeomeihe'ife- 
jiroaiJh of the nation, and the scorn of Europe^ is as astonishing 
'^ it? is deplorable. What can have brought about'this national 
disgrace? Surely, the circumstances of the times.' Facts will 
prove ihis. That thereis'ifia genius for the dramav can otd^be 
& MMter 6^ ^otiject^re ; tbe'factsmay bedemon^strited <by the 
Ibtlawtng reasoniS i^— "^ « .^. ;. 

'■ I'.' We theatrical tnori6]f>oly afri^g from the existing patent^.^' '' ' 

' ' i: ' T^ife ''krkit 6t dfle eneburag^'mfetit t6 ihfeh of genius. ' ^ j • " • 

3. Th^ 'stee of the theatres, and decline of publft; ifaile^ arliiflg 
thetrifrorirf'artd, ^' ^ \^ ■ ' . .. ,,,.... :' \ ^n... 

-'4; The^«i; dfeUbli»had by Urilory^^at there isgenerailyi«Q.«dit)t 
oL^f {ortiltilai'kmd oi genius to which adequate enconfagdmi^'f s 

^Ilol%e?4l^ti^cai! mMOpQly. 'Riis cause might ^fh)q>s 
b^^tl^l^^d^to Jbdude all the others, as it is tbe. KWt of^tl^e 
"^l|>l*«jfe*'*e.ddt^of greater perspicuity, we shall adherei to 
^b siilMH^I^«^imi This undoubtedly is the origin ^ of the ^lis- 
cbii&f |tlil#^ii»^th6^3^0lMH^4bat has en^ilphed the dramatie glory 
of t^ cbitttlfry; ^ftd'd^strdyed its tast^ and geoius ; this is the 
upa^ wbii^hiias ^h^ its balefel breath over the Englisk stage, 
and ulteriatelyitf^tdd; the public itself with its noxious effluvia. 
This'execraMe system, which future ages will wonder to find 
could ever have been tolerated; but which has been protected 
with that senseless obstinacy which legislative and corporate 
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1>odie8 are alone found to display, has brought darkness and 
ignorance over the brightest md mo9t mental stage that the 
modem world has ever known, and has rendered the country of 

" SMkespeare the latigfhing-stclck of stfrrotrtidine nations . What 

' are the interests of a few selfish and tasteless ^oprietors to the 
legislature, that it should thus persevere in sacniicing the national 
honour upon this altar of Mammon ? Is this a just reason why 
the talent of the country should be lost j either toiling in vain, 
buried in obscurity, or crushed in the bud, by the want of that 
inspiring hope, without whioh none can b^ expected to attain 
excellence ? One might sdmost suppose that the very constitu- 
tional foundations of the country rested on the theatrical pa- 
tents, from the pertinacity with which they have been protected ! 
That to throw the drama open, and, give competition fair play, 
would induce civil war or. revolution ! Why are these persons to 
have a monopoly of this kind, and to be aUe to say to the pub- 

, lie, ; You shall come to our houses, or see a play no where ; you 
shall see our trash* or see none ? It would be as just and reason- 
able to limit the privilege of publishing poetry in England to 
two or three bogoksellers; make it a heritable possession, and 
deny aJU otbeps the right.of ushering a single line of verse to the 

.^naading public. Where is the difterence ! Then poetry would 
soon b^ome what the dranjya now is,— a national disgrace. 
. Coo^pj^titiou is allowed by all to be the only means of getting 
tbe pubti^^ well served with aay oommodity. It has been found 
to^ be 90 with Q^rchandiz^i it ; ia , so with art* It ia the grand 
stimnlus : it eiuiitea tO' .emulatipn>*and draws forth the greatest 
efforts qS hamsax gemjxs* Tbosecimpamos wiuch have an ex- 
clusive privilege are always found to vend the worst i^iticlea, and 
char^ .titve hignest prices, for them. When ihe door to competi^ 
tion IS throwa open,.Uiey are. obliged, to seek-fpr support in the 
©ftlYi M^y \ax whbch tiliey onarht^ — by the excaUence pf their eoods, 
and the reasonableness of their charges ; and they must either do 
tlusycr be^driv^Di out4>f the /fiehL The .pUUic \^ye as much 
rigbtto 4bi8 piece of justice 'as to^the air ttiey l)reat]M. 

Were there other theatres, through which men of ^nius might 
prdseift ^eir! productions to th^ pabiM^» t)lu&^|^OItfletor5 of th^ 
l^resentfgiaigeinbcBadestaUishments mi^ ^exkiibit'. their horses^ 
thfiki doga, : their .elephants, and ibeir. asstes, (^quadruped and 
bipeds) te emptv.benches ; wheb r. their ,titl^l pvocessiona, their 
tumblers, Uioir Mtomers, their [ropendwcers^ and their extensive 
and useless magnificence, wouUL beabandcmed by the pubHc to 
tiie contempt they merit. Were Ais end^ so devoutly to bi^ 
wished, obtained, they would be obliged to close tljieir doors, or 
bring forward excellencies capable of vieing with the other esta-* 
blishments* It is not to be endured that the protection of legis- 
lative enactments should longer continue to uphold these huge 
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BK^natrosities, to the exclimtm tX tMie lind^tatevit^ HM wtiat 
have they done in return for the privilege ? 'WlM^/lmtini^iilt die 
British public for years with a vile fai¥a^ ^ noif8ei!m^;.tbr 
which the vocabulary of Dr. Slop might be^iR vbi^ coti^ultbttif^' 
adecj^uate tenna of contenipt and abhorrence: By invading; ^ii' 
provmce of Astley'a and Sadler's Wells, and by^ aping -tlwft mini- 
meriea of Bartholomew Fbir, they hate virtually hi^ken the coli^-j 
pact by which their privileges were held, and ought tor ^^^^ 
them no longer. Since they have <)eparted from thel propter lin^ 
of the legitimate drama, it is full time that otjhers-sHoirid be 
allowed to enter it. Their patents were panted ton that express 
purpose, and they have broken their bond. ' ' 

" A plague of both your hoases/' 

If it be asked why they have done this ? we answer. Because 
they feared no rivsds. If competition had existed, the^e offences 
to taste, these insults* to the public, had never been attempted. 
The UKmopolyhas caused them, and its extinction ought to be, 
tried, to remedy the evil. But for this, the houses called regu- 
lar theatres would never have grewn to the enormous size which 
they now are, nor would the performances have retrograded as 
they have. In the sarnie proportion as other arts, and science, . 
fUKl general knowledge, have advanced, so have they gone back. 
As if unable to see or to profit by the light around them, or be- 
ing resolved to shut their eyes, they have chosen to envelope ^ 
themselves in a night of ignorance and barbarism. Actuated | 
either by the want of taste to perceive, or the want of honesty to 
select* the best pieces offered to them, it would appear that the ' 
managers had uniformly chosen the worst. Out of several hun-| 
dred plays, which are annually presented for their choice, it is^ 
not possibk for the most candid and literal mind to suppose that^ 
these which they have givfen us are the best. The fact is, that^ 
manuscript plays, presented by individuals whom they have no J 
particular interest to gratify in attending to, are either not read j 
at all, or read with a determination to reject ; the most probable 
fate they meet is the former. We have little hesitation in saying, 
^at if ^'Lear," — the masterpiece of tragedy, — were now first [ 
written, and ofiked tb the theatre by tm unknown individual, itj 
would be rejjected;^ The managers do not appear to have even^ 
len^e enough to' see their own interest ; that they should violate 
their duty to the public, when they filled their treasury by so 
doing, would not Surprise us ; but the blindness they have shown , 
to tl^eir own profit is astonishing. The sums lavished in the 
decovation of a contemptible piece of folly, would in many in- 
stances have purchased a -tragedy khd a comedy, which would 
have commanded audiences ttit several nights, in tnie^rive 
seasons. We speak not from conjecture, — we know it to be 
fact. 
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hWt^»?tyvW>^sed ; p^i^miw^ H: w<mld4»ii bmgmitffttMbfer^io 
say^^afr^t i^ja^w <#e**t^i|^ /more than i it waatfaail' ^jtmittoii 
b,^.gp;Q^,CMaL.^t^din£ bayond^i conosived bounds, sOkdJ^ther 
^Jb^plp^'fi^'^rQpbe^y^ that it ;nrcMild ftach toHamfftsteadi is iteHiiy 
X^^;iJ5ue4t^;from ona/^ tha o^her is a jday'a jf^nrtiay^iatid 

ii&^c^lliitaa.und^BUkiB^ fori a trayeUer. . The inhahitants of it^ 
9j;^iyf;;l^^ i|y)^ 4^cpa[ia>aaj?§inEU iwiim ta/sea a play/oc ibrago tha^n-- 
joyment altogether ; andtheia.id^ no Amht ;but . thatt(hvmdniddd 
choose the latter alt^aativa^ raiher than find themselves so far 
from home at so late an hour. Why should not the citizens, 
great as they are in wealth, importance, and intelligence, be 
allowed to have their theatre. It was a deliberate insult to that 
respectable body, when their petition for a third playhouse was 
rejected. It ought to be instantly conceded to them, not as a 
favour, but a right. The increase of population, and the growth 
of intejligence in the metropolis, imperiously demand that the 
drama should be thrown open : the execrable monopoly ought 
not to be allowed another year to destroy the innate genius lofiv 
the nation. -- 

If it be said that the present houses are not filled, we say that 
on half of their nights they deserve to be empty. If they are not 
filled, it is because they are too large, and because they often 
. present nothing to induce a tasteful person to visit them; the 
great distance they are at from the remote parts of the town also> 
keeps many persons away. People have been so often per- 
suaded by the lying play-bills to come from afar, to see a piece 
of trash, which was condemned the night before, that they are 
grown suspicious, and will not make the sacrifice, to be perhaps 
cheated again. The two theatres are both huddled up together. 
in one spot ; and such persons as are pleased with mountebank 
exhibitions, can be annually gratified at Smithfield, and other 
places, nearer to their houses, and at less expense. Not filled ! 
Never may they be filled till they better deserve it! But six 
moderately sized theatres would be filled, where the audience 
could see and hear with comfort, and where something .^guth. 
seeing and hearing would be presented to them, ^^f^t ot i{!fib nhdi 

II. The want of due encouragement to men, of ^talent,- Is \ 
the next reason we would adduce to account for the inferiority of 
dramatic. literature in these times. This, also, is another result 
of the unjust system of monopoly; and wholly to be attributed 
to the circumstances of the times, of which that monopoly forms 
the most odious feature. When we speak of th§ wantof encou- 
rageme.at.to authors, we do not so much mean the prices they. 
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IQ^ci^e for plaqiFs wUcb ut:fmxformiU, though w^ b^atmre tbegr 
fure much less thaa uwad io be givm, m, tlie mpoMibilHy; ibef 
find of getting .a p)a^ jreceived at all. R^ection^^uiiquali^di 
constant rcje^^on^-^-isihe fate of all wbo bave »6(t a^&i^d either 
amoi^ tiie managers or prinoipal perferanera. Tbe dooriselosed 
and boUed to all authors^ witbiHit exoeatioa, wbo 9fe not backed 
by. interest. Caa any man write with bis full powees und^ 
such a leaden pressure of despair? Will any man, who feels t^ 
dignity of ^mua within, submit a second time to tbe nuurtifica* 
tipn of having his productions refused by those who eith^ have 
not taste sufficient to discover, their merits^ or wA candour wad 
integrity enough to accept them« Tbe managers must be sdi* 
cited, nattered^ and bowed to; the actors must be humoured 
^d accommodated. This passage does not please the hi^ 
mightiness of some tragedian; this scei^ does not accord with 
the supreme will cmd pleasure of some comic favourite ; that is 
too short, and this is too long : one character does not quite hU 
the taste of some buskined Wo, and another does not suit the 
exact talent of some master of the sock ; and the author must cut 
out and put in, alter and rewrite, till his original idea is lost, or 
frittered away, and tbe efiect which he wi^ed to. produce whoUy 
destroyed ; and, if he refuse to submit to these dictations, the 
parts are spoiled in the acting, and the piece condemned. Ib 
this what a man of ^mius wiU yidd to, except from dite neces* 
sity ; or, yielding to it, .can he be said fairly and fully to exercise 
his powers? Some performers are so semsh of fame, and so 
jealous of rivalry, tbat they will . require that a play should pos* 
sess but one.good and prominent character, which alone shall be 
capable of atlzactiiig the attention, and exciting the applause, of 
tbe audience. The whole interest of the play must centre in the 
one great and iipdi visible! He can bear no rival near his^thvonei 
It wouM be high treason to his regality, to allow scope to any 
other performer to participate in the applause of the audience; 
and he would as soon part with a portion of his salary, as oi% 
share in the approbation of the spectators. Fc»r authors to be 
obliged to. write so ^ to suit their characters to the peculiar ta^ 
lents .of performers, is of itself sufficient to cramp any geniuft ; 
butito centre the whole interest of a drama in one, is enou^ to 
d^jtroy the efforts of the greasiest muid« 

In the present day, so -much money is lavished on the.prin* 
apal act<»B» that there is but little left to reward those who write 
wnat they are to say. Is the author or the actor the chief -per* 
sonc^e? What would the latter be without tibe former? Upon 
whatpcinciple, then, does the performer assuoEae bis fancied su- 
periority? Without the power, perhaps, of writing a single 
toleraUe speech, he erects himselt above the man, apart from 
whom he is nothing. Jf the managers knew and 'did thehr duty^ 
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IIm^ wmM pkoe eaoh in bift propter stalaon, afid uphold item 
bo» w^4mpartiid j^6ttcei despite inffngtw and favtmntism ; bat 
&cy do not. They are themselves; with all their combination 
and bye-la^s, the very slaves ^f *these lords of the boards. Coni- 
paretfae hardly obtained and uncertain re^atdapaid to Authors, 
witbthd ftxed^and enormons salaries of the chief perforinars, to 
tiie detriment of those l^ whom alone tfie stage exists. We 
imfiM Bbt Wtahtodeprive^histrionic talent of its fair remnnera- 
tkm, but v^e Would assist to put down a practice which ereets 
the fortune rf' the atttor on the ruin of the author. The former 
should T^w^tshet that the latter is the spring of all his greatness; 
and- will live, and be admired, when he is forgotten. Iliat the one 
i^ould engross all the emolument, is as absurd as it is unjust. 
This new aiid growing evil ought to be put down, tending as it 
does to the ruin and disgrace of the legitimate drama ; but that 
will not be till the monopoly is put an end to. Tliat is the 
80ur<ie of all the mischief; that is the box of Pandora, which, 
without hope at the bottom, has let loose its plagues and cursea 
over the British sta^e ; which has already reduced it to the level 
of Bartholomew Fair ; and which will, if not destroyed, annihi- 
late the last* traces of dramatic excellence amongst us 

III. The next reason we propose to advance, in furtherance 
of the general argument, is the disproportionate size of the thea-t 
tres. This has greatly contributed to the decline of true dramatic 
taste amongst the people. An audience cannot be able to appre- 
ciate excdlence; either in the writer or the actor, unless it can 
hear alVthat is said, and seeet^ry diange of countenance that is 
esthibited: Now it is notorious, that a considerable part of the 
#peotator0!in our chief 'theatres cannot for some time ascertain 
e^en^wfaat performer has made his entrance on the stage. If the 
jpfa^r i^uld make himself heard in all parts of the house, he 
ititfttf^aise his voice to an unnatural pitch, destructive of every 
pirhiciple of fine acting. The varieties of passion, the nice dis- 
tfiiminsEtions of character, require at times a subdued tone, de- 
sideftdifllg Eiftaiostito a whisper: were the actor to do this, he 
Bffll^h4iJ^feij toil ttief^atldien^e would be the tetter for it,— as well 
t^lmtm^ in hiffown study, as speak hi one of those modem Co- 
tiietJCM^^fckpt^«t« 'winter theatre. He might as usefuliy frown 
from the top of Shaksp^re'« Cliff, at ^ptetators on the beach, 
as t^intt'to^Jcbnu^ey the6ite(t^^k)c(Uence oi passion to those iii the 
remote purtsof'the house. ' Henoe*those caricatured expressiong, 
which are as useless to the distant, as they are disgustmg to the 
nearer observers ; they do, indeed, sometimes " set on some dozen 
t^urren spectators to laugh, but only make the judicious grieve.- 
And what' has been the catise of these enormous piles of 
buildings, called theatres? What but the monopoly; it is to that 
alone that our thanks are due for standing in need of an ear- 
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otr^MtJiti^rAneied (hit rill- Ijotidbtt'tft'dst (Bome <o Iftem, and* 
the'rrffereiflirtde^ftttifkMy laiwpt^a^^ ' Empty ifencterf hive 
iirfefed*ecjTfently pnoved tfeirettor; -and,' though Ais-fe^M good' 
remeAyltf itself, It fe tidt applied oftett'ettcttgh to* cWlfe^t tife 4vil 
eWittiMfy: In tttch in immetiise*poptflatlort- ^ ther'th^tropidis* 
cofito^, thetfe will idtrnys b« the-cbance 6^ a t>ertaili' ^<«imi ^rf" 
TtsHerfi, who go th^te without har<Hy knowing WhlitlJ^a^^^d' 
see.' ^Tfietesuh of such' overgrown lionse^ htoBeaa; that tta the 
judgment could not be appealed tti, nor ttie taste gt^flfie4t'*thete 
remained no alternatrre but to please the eyte; As people ^ould 
no^longer go to the' theatre to enjoy poetty and nature/ ^ftj^yiHrnst'. 
te gratifi^ in some other way, or keep at home ; and dm aSl, nh- 
fortailately, do not like to do the latter, whatever they may be 
treaM wHh, the' consequence has been what every man Itf taste • 
deplerea. • ShoW has been snbstittited for sense, pomp f6r i^atoiPe; 
and cokmr and tinsel for the hoblest efforts* of ihd mind. Hence 
the tastefbr those splendid gewgaws, those pomtoous nothings; 
the empty parade; and the tedious processions wnich move over 
the stage, go off ob one side, and come on again t>n the other; 
with thrir flags, their hotses, -their soldiers, and their chances ; 
which, affer having exhausted the theatrical treasury,* have^ at 
last 'left th^ minds of -the spectators discontented and unsatisfied. 
Sometime^^ indeed; these things, detestable and ridtcnhius as 
thCT generally are, have met the fete they merited t a cerraatitm 
of Charles flie Tenth, and a visit to- Ireland; have taken away^f 
moreby chec(jues on the bankers than they ever brought to the 
doors. This is consolatory, certainly ^ would to heaven* it were 
always so ! • Then we might have some hope that '^e-miBinaNA 
nagers would be brought back to reason -and taste < bii%^ ney^ * 
will that be while rivalry is prevented, and the theatres remaiW ' 
the huge temples of nonsense which they now are. Never eari it 
be where excellence^)attles in vain vrith distance ; and where the ' 
beauties of the author, and the talents of the peifonner, 6re dcfat- ' 
in unbounded space. We hardly know wh^We* 'we' would .itt*"' 
elude the Christifaas pantomime in litis sweeping "eensute, or n^; 
we think not: we could tolerate that annual license, especially • 
when we remember it is often among the best things which ih^ 
produce. We recollect the irresistible Grimaldi, and are di^ ■ 
armed. Who could lodk such unutterable fancies as he! whoiM 
countenance was ever like his, a full round orb of fun ! who like 
he could thrust a haunch of venison into his breeches-pocket, 
with such a grinning consciousness of arch felony i No, prince 
of clowns, we condemn not thee ! May thy heart ever be as light 
as Uiou hast made ours in days that can return no more ! 

If it be said that people like these exhibitions, or they would 
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^^iMM^r^iXf^f^ am 

nfi4^\g^^\^^tim^frr'JU>jSk^GftM of the 

Qt^$«)r¥^ipnn nf^utwhf^t Itaa made them like them»-^imd how do 
th^y li^^ them ? ,The ^aoagecs^ ha/ving, at an eqompuifii^Qase, 
ap4 by^acrificiog the dramL^tic glory m their caiUitjry»ftUQCQeded 
ia.yiti^u^ the publiet taste, turn round uponi ua and Bay* that 
they o^ust provide these .tbuig9» because the . pubUc will hav« 
them* Those who first introduced spirituous liquors amoog the 
American Indiana^ /e^d thereby g^ve birth to thatloTa ^f intoxic»- 
ticm, which h^ thinned the race, d^ended themselvesafterwarda 
by paying, that they were compelled to give them rum, or they 
could obtiun no furs. But again, we ask, why ,dO' the. public 
like these showy nothings? Simply because they cannot get 
whc^t ii^ good^ and therefore they take whatthey can ^ for want of 
better, they put up with what is offered them. This is why they 
like ^m, or rather why they tolerate them. And how do they 
like thfm? As a child likes sugar, — vastly pleased for one mor 
mei^ . and 'nauseating it the next ! It seems all very^ wonderful 
and very fine! The gold-leaf dazzles their eyes,— the rush oC 
horses tntm^des on their understandings, — ^the hubbub drowns 
their senses ! They are taken by a coup de main ; they stare, 
th^y are astonished, and clap theur hands, and go home and won- 
der qX their own folly. And thus the thip^ goes on for a few 
nights^ till^U the foolish have been gratified, and all the wise 
disgiisted, and then the contemptible trumpery is piled up in the 
property-rooms, to be again brought forth, mixed up with s<Hnek- 
thing new, to be once more strutted over, the stage of folly* 
Shade of Sbakspeare ! hast thou beheld our degradation i Wert 
thouj, fnee4 from thy mortal coil, permitted to behold Madame 
Sa^^qui dancing on the cope in thy degenerate temple! Have 
thine e:heri$d eyes been afllicted with a sieht of the French 
papch».on the boards where Macbeth grasped ait the airy dag^r, 
and L^ uttered his appalling curse ! ' 

But these disgraceful scenes would never have been suffered 
for^a^ moiQej^t, had not the managers succeeded,, by the means' of 
their moiBiopoly, in vitiating the public taste. . To be able to 
judge of merit, and understand excellence, it is nece8sa,ry thatwe 
be ccmversant with both. If none be presented to us, we soon 
become unable to appreciate them. As the tongue requires ta 
be in constant practice to know the quality of wines, so does the 
judgment on subjects of taste. He who has never seen a good 
picture, iszuxjudge of excellence in painting : to be able to know 
what constitutes a good picture, we must be familiar with the 
works of the best masters. It is the same in the drama. Merit 
has become so scarce an article oh the stage^ and excellence ao^ 
excluded a one, that the public have almost lost the faculty of 
judging of it. The many (not all, certainly,) think the trash they 
see must be very fine, and they are content. The majority know 
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no better, and those who do, ^y,^v^^9A^MQ(f|/^ _ 
becomes the more hopeless aii^'oompleje.^,. Aj^,^ymei^1 _ 
theatres seem to have a due prppoiitiQ^\, Pi Vfi^^q^^aj^e. 
among their auditory; and |this U es^pecifJJyt^Pl^^j^, ,^, 
plays of Shakspeare, and sorac^ ot^er pt^i^fiar^^dpja;^^ 1 

formed. This shows that th^ public are iLqifwlxpUy jcli^ll 
taste, and that it would soon revive, WjBre iUe,ij|ie^ft^g^^ _ 
their duty, and accept what is good' from wbart^v^JC h^/fJ^iLr^jg^t 
be offered. But as old plays ^ill pot do alpoj^,, th/syi-jj^^^^ 
to resort to novelty. And why do they ipfi^ ^??R&JtlpgJog9fld 
plays will draw good houses, approach as P^^ly^i^^^fiSSfj 
the excellence of the old, in selecting the new^,., .W^feffiKW*%^^ 
as possible from it ! It would seem as if .they thought iftajH%®#^ 
new tragedy would blow up the house, and a|gei\uiAf .tflo^j^^ 
bring the building in ruins about theifeafs, sostudiwrijrdbjf^ey 
avoid both. :' .ji^' d 

We conceive, then, that we have sufiiciently pwy^d^tjftti^liie 
circumstances of the times are the cause of the infiearioiil^f, oOf;^- 
niatic literature at this day. All the evils w^ bavestaj^^-j^^lto 
be found in these circumstances. We see tHat ^e^iu9yj^ai|if|pt 
obtain free, if any, access to the stage : how then iSiit^O f^m^U^ 
existence. Beside, even genius itself requires praotic4^> ^WVfJi; 
and, if none be afforded to it, that is sufficient to accp^gt^|p^^ 
noh-appearancc, without supposing its non-existence-., ff{h^\^^ 
is scarcely credible. There are also other circumstaij/fpf^^liljif!^ 
contribute to oppose the progress of the dr?una; but^rVV^f^W 
enlarged upon tnose which affect it the most decidedly^ ^^ n^^ 
not dw^U on minor .points. The alteration of tb^ ti^4^/^<^.j||i^ 
has been supposed to operate in disfavour of theL.tbea^. .ni^i^ 
this cause keeps many of the hi^lier ranks frpm vi^tip^^^^ 
place so often as they otherwise might do, is yer^ prob^Jil^ 1^ 
here we should imagine its effects would cease ; it p€iy^ffpl)%]^ 
prevent the engagement of some score boxes, b^t wet4p»(^;¥¥M* 
now it can prevent good plays from being put ; ,0m4x. J^ aljtjftff!^, 
it can form no motive for the production of .expeiniliv^ t^jimj^Ey. 
How far the trash which the luanagers hav^rfor ^na^.^y^Fp 
treated the gentry with, may itself have induced the^j^Pf^f^i^^ 
good dinner, we know not ; but this we do know, ex/Q^^^^fm^/^e 
plays of the good olden time are acted, the stage csh>d|^. .vf^jry 
little that. would prompt us to give up the more 8ubsta|i)tu§4» ^^^d 
qtiite as intellectual, pleasures of the social board. The fuads of 
these establishments also suffer a loss from another cause. Now 
that many tradesmen find it agreeable and necessary to have their 
country seats at Bayswater, Walworth, and Pentonville, they 
cannot conveniently attend the play. W.hen the drawing-rooms 
over their own shops and counting-houses satisfied them, they 
dOuld take their families to see a dramatic entertainment ; on the 
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yhyW^iern H^amatic t'tiffralure. ^391 

pi«ciftf(ftft ifkttbintimstta B?it this e^ only 

' operate m^ pedimiary way: if it nave any effect on the ma- 
^ageib, it .would seem that it ought to stimulate them to more 
powerftl and better directed exertion, in order to counteract it. 
So long'^as they bring outpieces only for children, men may be 
expected4;o stay away. ' The Italian Opera also is a rival which 
the theatres have to contend with. We have no great fancy for 
this species of entertainment; it seems somewhat ridiculous to 
warble sorrow and trill agony ; but, even at its worst, it is as 
ra&nai as much of that whicn is exhibited at the English houses, 
with the charm of good music to make the scale preponderate. But 
we think it would have very little effect, were the sterling drama 
nightly opposed to it at the other houses : London has more than 
enough left to fill them, did they deserve to be filled. 

IvT A few words upon the aliedged want of genius. It is to 
be remarked that this can only be assumed, not proved. If the 
theatres were accessible to all persons who could write o-ood 
plays, and none were offered, then we might admit the assertion. 
\Ve distinctly affirm, they are not : we defy proof to the contrary. 
AH, except a favourite few, know that they must write in vain. 
Were a better and fairer system in action, the nation would soon 
show its dramatic power. The history of all countries abun- 
dantly prbves, that there is no dearth of any particular kind of 
talent in at great" population, if circumstances are favourable to its 
development. Genius of every kind has ever been, and will be 
found, when adequate encouragement is afforded to its exertions. 
The experience of all ages has proved this to be fact. Where 
valour and military talent have opened the road to wealth and 
honour, good soldiers and consummate generals have been 
found in a,bundance. Of this, the ruihtary eras of Rome, and of 
the French republic, and the naval and military epochs of Eng- 
Islnd; afford abundant proof. Eloquence was once in Greece the 
highlX)ad to glory : the consequence was, that orators arose there 
wnd have nBver been surpassed to this day. In the same country, 
sculpture wa^ a profession followed by the highest honours and 
rewards ; and the excitement brought to light sculptors of trans- 
cendant genius : there was a constellation of talent in this art, 
developed by these favourable circumstances, which has defied 
the competition of the whole world to this period. Who doep 
not see, that if no encouragement had been afforded to this art 
in Greece, that those men would never have been known; and the 
existence of that power there might have been as reasonably 
denied, as that of dramatic power is now in England ? Can we 
suppose that nature then created more men with the innate capa- 
city of making great generals, orators, or sculptors, than she is 
'always creating amongst the promiscuous mass of talent which 
she giv^s to the world at all times? Impossible ! When men 
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are put upon their energies^ they will never be found wanting 
where fame and emokiment ca-e to be obt^iincd. There is always 
lyiag dormant the germ of excellence in every art, among alarg^ 
popiUation: there is the capability for every, thing that mm 
is ^ual to, if it be but called forth. It is not excited, and there-, 
fore its existence is denied : but tlie probabihty, the chances, are 
ill our favour. In a sack of wheat may slumber the harvest of a 
field; keep it in the granary, and it produces nothing. That 
dramatic talent would be found we are fully satisfied^ and it J? 
lamentable to thiiik that it should be lost as it is. Let competj'^ 
tion be aftbrded, and encouragement awarded, and we sfcu)^ 
soon see genius spring forth to reach the goal of fame. , <WlW> 
the path to distinction is once cleared of its barriers, men .^11 
devote themselves to the study of that art which most r<iadily 
leads to it : its principles will be learned ; talent will soon discoiverr 
th,e secret of success, uiid npplir;Uion j>nd aDibition will conduct 
t^i^pi .to it. Whan ther^ Is no ^nconr^gem^ti Jbe i^fff ftf^ 
p^i^aiples.oJr the art themselveB are ahtiQBtfqrgttKttoipr^ i^d ff^^i^^ 
ifi. born acwJ dies unknown, ^ .• , ..^M-iiiiTo-j 03 

.^ . • -..•... ..'.li .t . )hj) oii 

Perhaps in this nedected spot is laid ' / . . 4^ 

' ' • • ' : ' Some heart, once pregnap t with celestial fire,'—' '^''^ " ?*^ 

» Hands,; tbatlhe rod of empire might'haveswtiyeaf^ Ji/n^^ to 

« Or wakM toextdcy the living' lyre.'' ' ' ■ ' *^q yliuniuiB 

^., ,,., .. . . . ^ . .,••.' ^-foiiiiiB 'jflJ 

•-; . <f Pull many a gem of pfttcst ray serene, ' m^i ••»! oioK 

.H . • . The dark UnfathomM caves ofocea«feeilt;iiiuini imiV L 
.- * ., / Full -fBC^nyarflove* is ibormia blush Hbfeen^- ;- odt olqoaq 

y /, H ^. uAod waste, itsisweetneflft on the "desertatr..': uh io ^joq 
',,,,, I '.,.! ■ . /GRAYionri lliiB 

^ Ii^'Of^<wmoN to the view* which was thtis preseHfiBfl^lrf^hjB 
eiro«|iiilf|ances of the timed, it was, on'th€» otlJetTfi&a?,PiffiftP 
taittedithat th^ cause-of the inferiority in questioi;[;^^*^'^Pftif 
irf^rtim^tii genius. ■ • ' ■ '• • ^' ^^^^\^^^\^^ ianni 

'ttmigtrt' ^fe adimtted, that thei'e wa^ atiuhdkftl ^ttftl8W^^g^ 
om ]pM^ in* the present age; both philb^opMcai IWffl ^^f^SttSOT 
but itay Attttia rettuited talent^- of a pectrfiar kifld;^ wlScit[^*tH6ffi 
Wa(^ *^ery reasbrt^t^ bfelieve^did not^i^t atti^^tterOT33?« 
raeeof '^ter^'. " It^had been said, tbtitt 'th^ Ut^ttftd^ tB^lft 
otheriliael wife supp^ted by jfecf^/which' c6Wa,'§tt«!/^^6a^ 
dieted ; but there wus one fact fa oppositiohto thfe' dtSftMSfeMej^ 
which had been adduced, that appeared to outweigh^ Width ill •— 
the undeniable truth was, that, not only had there been no drama 
of merit exhibited on the stage, but none had been produced^ 
Admitting, for the moment, (what would be presently examined|) 
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i^m^fMof cHilip<k)itttedpl^y- Wrights, 1ifuf lydt W <yf Wi^iS'PaCP 
Iie«^ fhti'W^hew.ihtti ih6l6t he met if Hh tunas' "uUS^r^^a'J 
Mai^%PthWt^|y«>dUiiiioiHr!ia[d beert printed, an* theif'fliW'^ 
diiP^ttSletl^ {H^Ved^the justice of their <^and^ititiat1bil^t^fl^ 
Afewfe.^ 'It could not b« saidthat there w^ no detnand ik^f^ 
dwti/itic«ffeA^t, tior was it c6rrect tb &ay that there wa#<H^ 
^te«)iff*#eiBeiit. ' ' = ^^ 

<:tj4tW^iod' whatever, since the drttma first e^Wfited^' Witt 
f)m^^^'^trc6 iftdtnJratiM bestowed upkm ekcellende,' ot^ - «o! 
^twig^tt fle9ii«e to receive n^w exaitiples of It, as in th^'pres^f 
jig^ tFhe r^deiiB of Sliakspeare, and the older dradatists,' fta^ 
grestfy ^licfraased, and it was a topic of genera! convei^Hbit,i 
so common as to become ** flat and unprofitable,*' thai dra^a^ 
tic talent had woefully declined. Was not this sufficient to 
excite the ambition of every one who posa^ssed ia fif^njus suffi- 
cient for the undertaking? It did indeed excite tjot^ ambition 
of great numbers. Several hundred plays,, it wi^ijSidd, were 
annually presented ; but, it waste b^ more than suspected, that 
the authors mistook the nature of their poetical powers. 
Mere imagination was not euffieietttltooonstiitiile a dramatist. 
A writer might beftn excellent poet^ yet wholly incompetent to 
people the stage withr its appropriate 'pe^soRag«sl<'^An epic 
poet of the firet classMwas a rarep^scuwlge i^ a ^ifmatic one, 
still rarer- 'We have several Homers, but only one 
Shakspeare. 
^l^i^WfpVP-^^y other poet, qji^^^fht giwt 8^a mpc€^>f tiis 
^h^^^fiHfl fi^l^g^ in his ois^ person J and» Cor^ie^ pmpO90» 

i^^ation w^s th^ chief j^lei^it. But the dratti^tjbt 

ttfi/ hin 



lenttft/ himself with others. He musj not de^y0ft|^dt3T 
^I^PjUjpap ii^^.'w^hichjie wo^ld do orsayiifplUQi^JOtUleir 
(ljUm, jpul Jie Wf^t tr^msforoi hiipself ii^tp^ their ^t^iiAH ^wd 
^pdy^M Jj^ia pwjn^thseir feelings ai^d passions; .be ii»w^ flpt 
^^i^^J^p^nif^ai^ and act. He must exhibit lifet^TQ^ ^%\\. 
^|efj^%,j)p^" individual, buj by many: he must ipo^fSs.,tbe 
pqvr^, of } imaginary, tjfansmigration, foj»getting Jj,i» iffiportant 
s^jL l^nd remembering only, the triiecharacteri^^i/c^S of inftiiitely 
vaned nature. ,, 

Now, there is no poet of the present age who has given, a 
sufficient indication that he is competent to this task. Sir 
Walter Scott, indeed, forms, in son^e degree, an exception. 
His novels indicate a power of this kind^ but the only instance 

D d2 
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in which he atleiijptcd to apply it^ he did not succeed ;^ftff*.ft 
nice apalysis of his extraordinary powers would perhaps ^ffi^^ 
tMt he' is deficient in some essential ingredient both fortra^t 
and iomic excellency. ,. ^ 

*jt ajppeared, that every exertion and dis pi a)^ of '^^yffiife 
depended on the amor nummi. But look at the history of thjp 
, illustrious men who dignified their species. Many of them. If 
not allj had written for no pecuniary reward. Witness^, (a 
liost in himself) the immortal Milton. Were there noemolu- 
tnont whatever to be derived, it could not be supposed that 
.'genius would be inert. There was a high and noble gratifica- 
tion in the mere exercise of exalted powers of mind; and, it 
j might fearlessly be proiiouncedj that where those powers 
existed, they would be generally employed. Besides the self- 
gratification, there was always sufficient excitement aflFordedb^ 
^the sympathy of our fellow-beings. No one stood entirely 
^lone. All had their friends and their companions, who took 
^an interest in their success, encouraged their efforts ; and, in 
sfome degree, rewarded them. Besides his own consciousness 
of power, every man was thus stimulated by the approbatio)[i 
>vhich he obtained from others, and it was not because his train 
of admirers was limited, that admiration had no effect upon 
him. Perhaps, in proportion to its being circumscribed, it was 
the more intense and the dearer to him. Great intellectiial 

Eower would force its way, and no discouragement presented 
y the petty circumstances of annoyance, on which so much 
stress had been laid, could possibly restrain it. Those circiltt- 
stances might keep back a host of insignificant aspirers) arid, 
perhaps, it was not much to be regretted that they did so. If, 
notwithstanding every obstacle, there were still annually ma- 
nufactured three hundred dramas, how many would there be, 
if the formidable monopoly, and all its, exclusive barriere, 
were at once removed f -^ ; ;, . < .. . \:, - 

The sort of genius which the vvriters of the present^ a"ge 
see^med lo want, and which was essential to the drama, was an 
imitatrce power. This was a power which did not depend,, in 
the least, on any circumstances peculiar to the times, still less 
toanjyiof those which had been pointed out as hostile to its deye- 
lopn^ent- ' It appeared to be a [eculiar gift of nature, which 
was soaietimes possessed by peculiar individuals, no matter of 
what age or country ; and, sometimes, it constituted the cha- 
racteristic of whole tribes of people. The Hottentots pos- 
sessed this mimic power in a remarkable degree, and reprp- 
sented the Europeans, to the life, in their habits and peculiari- 
ties. In some of the South Sea Islands, also, the inhabitants, 
though in a very low state of civilization, were singularly dra- 
matic, and the Indians are celebrated for their roroantic 
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pJ^^Ji)(i^r/^Dra^aiic Liter iff ur^ J^ 

jl^^'Bffl?* kI^M^^V^^ FM^® tribes thus referred to, possessed this 
sU)£H]lar qyality. ofbers, who'hold the same low rank in gene- 




Scient in it ; and, hence it was obvious, 
ilarity of circumstance, but to natural 

fpijj^, that the diflference was owin^. Of course the dramatic 
;e|]jij)^s of the rude islander would oe ridiculous to a polished 
Ifjbp^a^, but still it indicated a relative superiority amongst 
ythe^ar^Si \i^tich existed in that early stage of society. . 

j|t had Dcentsaid, that there was no want of any particular 
^^iof genius to which adequate encouragement was afforded, 
jSif^yf^. it was difficult 'to imagine what sort of encouragement 
^^a^^^^ipqnired. In all ages, the splendid prizes of wealth and 
^re^pw;! were obtained only by a few, but this had never yet 
^teri^^d the exertion of genius. He who powerfully possessed 
^ipff^magined that he did, happily conceived that he would be 
]^<^,£bj:tunate candidate 3 at all events, he was well assured that 
m fiesi^ryed to be so I If he made no attempt, he could not 
^c^ejed. He was sure in his progress of enjoying the gratifi- 
j^'f^lf^iQii of intellectual exercise, of delighting his friends, and 
jp^yfpng ^ither the admiration or the envy of every one who 
JjigjC^m.^ acquainted with his talents. ' '. '[' 

ihK^^ \va8, indeed, not very easy to understand what was really 
J^Mtjbythe opposite advocates. They admitted, that nothing 
^^jKp^ifent. was in Jhd produced, yet they alleged, it wqs 
if^fl^U of being produced, //^sufficient encouragement were 
^jf^^ded. According to them, "the dramatic genius of the 
siagi^ was ouly latent. It slumbered or slept, but was not 
ll^mnct. . It would shake off its drowsiness, as soon as more 
^'^onfey.was promised it." But it might be asked: how long 
*wQujd it require to arouse these dormant energies? could it 
ip(fpne J instantaneously would the shaking of a heavier 
" riursfjj ira mediately effect the object? or must this pecuniary 
' inducement be held forth to a succession of dramatists, until, 
in some other age, another Shakspeare will arise? We are 
enquiring into the immediate cause of the inferiority of dran^a- 
tic productions, and it is vain and unsatisfactory to tell us 
that the germ lies deeply hidden, that it is capable of growing, 
though it does not grow. We demand the exertion of genius 
itself, not in its infant state, but in its mature power. It is not 
. enough to say that We have infant dramatists ; Ave want them 
full grown. Weadipit that childish productions are sufficiently 
abundant, but we complain that they never grow to manhood. 
We deny that any want of due nourishment is afforded; and, in 
fact, that the taste of the age is more favourable, and the re- 
muneration it bestows is much greater, than was the case in 
those earlier times, during the era of Elizabeth, when the 
genius of the drama attained its greatest eminence. 
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^''F'AWi^*ihWfi6m details had been entered into %~'tliose Aflio 
^*TOMifl'the ward of genius, the circumstance of there being a 
*iMA(rthdl 7}7onopofj/y seeftied to be the principal, if not the sole, 
^ffmm bf diflicuttY. This migfat appear at first sight to dimi- 
'iiish the dranratic demand for representation bti th^ stage ; but, 
on examination, it >{lonld be fomid that authoi^ of excellence 
'*fc<iuld hot "possibly be prejudiced by the circumstance. If th^y 
^ tr,r6te for mine, we have seen that they have the press by wMeh 
^^ney may appeal to the impartial opinion of the public. If 
**i!i^y Wrote (or emolument, an increased number of theatres 
^tvonld diminish the amount; because, as the profit of the esta- 
■'blishment would be less, the remuneration both to authors and 
J'kctors must be curtailed. The custom of paying the author 
ihe profit of the third, sixth, and ninth, nights of r^presenta-. 
^Ibn, afforded to a popular author (and excellence ensured 
''bopularity,) a liberal remuneration from a /arge theatre. Which 
ft Was self-evident could not be gained in a small one. As the 
^flifficulty of surpassing so many hundred competitors was un- 
doubtedly great, the author derived a proportionate encrease 
"bf fame. The argument under consideration, was founded on 
- Wie excitement of competition ; and the greater the prize, and 
4he more difficult its attainment, the greater would be the ex- 
citement, because the greater the glory of success ; and, coiase- 
'iuently, if this species of stimulus was the desideratum, it, in 
truth, existed in a higher degree now than it could exist amidst 
'^ti^ change which it was so devoutly wished to effect. 
* The size of the theatres was undoubtedly an object io& to 
those who were seated distantly from the stage, but it wa^ 'ra- 
ther too much to ascribe the decline of the public taste (if it 
had declined) to such a cause. But, in whatever way this cir- 
"iumstance was received, it could not account for the inferiority 
"bf dramatic literature. Was it to be supposed that men of 
^pmmanding genius and rare endowments would be deterred 
from employing them because some of the distant spectators 
'tbuld not nicely discriminate the finer parts of an actorV tii- 
presentation ? Was it likely that a wnter, gifted as we mttst 
assume him to be, would dwell on such an idea, and throw 
away bis pen in despair ? No; rather would he exert himself 
the more, that he might eiyoy the glory of overcoming the 
difficulty. ^ ■ ^^"' '-^■' ■'' '■' Y ' " ' "'" '''^^^''^ '*' '-^i^aijn 

It was said t}iat,^fl^e*prfeyeM ^l^stem, #ri^^^ 
treated, and their works unexamined or rejected. How stood 
the fact with regard to the rejection of dramatic excellence ? 
A publisher^ of some eminencoj had published no less than 
three Tolumes of rejected plays at his owti etp'i^ftltea-^doff o^^fa 
bad yet discovered that in the whole of thos6 volutiM^^ H^^ingte 
instance existed of superior merit which the luonopdii^KfrBhad 
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utf^sVM^^c Here was an opportunity afforded, vvitHoMt any 
jjoep^gtp 4|^^nfortunate author, to demonstrate the injustice 
'-SMStSfP^t^ of the. patentees, if they had been guilty ot those 
-iftff^Wi^Mt the charge was altogether imaginary. That some 
•j|^os«i|>gD9fr'' exist, could not be denied; but it would 
o«H»ly*l»4e?#ii\ .vstem,— men naturally preferred. their frjeiids 
viflMfanSWfl* "There was even now a competition between the 
riif«/»»«lhhf»wse3, and the interest of both of them was to select 
llthe^lLfcin^ notions that were offered them. It seemed that 
gi^^HpaJhV best ; and if the theatrical critic, who had to r^d 
-ite^sA'W^d plays annually, occasionally mistook the degrees 
Lfl£i?fHniwr'5y. it was a very pardonable offence. His ofiBce 
-f<«fllft»nyrf^ifl»- but enviable ; and the tirade which had heen 
jimW^(Mawist theatrical management might be very natural 
I.9«i1wiaffie? those who did not relish the result, but it we heard 
,i2ilhajt belonged to the conduct of the irritable authors m 
oAyT'dealiftgs with the theatre, we should probably doubt 
-«J>y»*f *h* two classes was most to be pitied,— the managers 
ofS^ybft^liUH^tists. ^ , 

no M»»5^«er.bad might be the taste, in some respects, of thea- 
titriaJtrwteientations, and however objectionable the mode of 
«amjgiflgi*he two great London theatres, it did not appear 
'Oaljhfm minor circumstances could seriously affect the dra- 
',*i*»iclalei»t of the whole country. The cause of the present 
iSaQFlte^f that talent was much deeper than any that could 
^found ittthe regions of Drury Lane and Covent Garden: 
,.liwA)il^(tfi be ascribed to the absence of some intellectual qua- 
-iS^fffcich the poets of the present age appeared to be 
jie^^^nUy ^e&cient.. . '., ... ■ .... ..:,. „|,, ,.., ..^ ,i ...f,^ not t»!'» 

v^i^a».'SiBPLY to what was advanced against the opener of the 

■idisWWi^, and those who took the same line ot argument, it was 

I«i»*w4e4 that their opponents had not confuted the leading 

^«toteW»ts by which their position was maintained 1 he dit- 

foi*iei,d»rown in the way of dramatic excellence by the large 

"iSWW^ol'^hfi theatres, the impossibility of gaining access without 

-StfeMfh and the theatrical monopoly, had not been in the 

llS#QW>ved, nor indeed could be. It was indeed singular, 

S^i^be accounted for on any natural principles, that this 

^eciS of talent should be almost the only one in which the 

Mraa^tl suae is deficient. Why was every other mental power 

^^^uH^nt ' Simply because there was an education leading 

^T^Tkevelopment of its powers, and a road open to its im- 

iwiwSmmt There was no dramatic education, because there 

SE^f ractice afforded to it, to which the stimulus of hope 

SwSS^ed. Could we expect the full powers of the mind 

tc3#SKecl forth, when that mind was struggling under the 
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iMrfiwutefbf AifspdKv/ lDiiiiootnn|ieffierfae ppon^iuihAf^ikm 

•iinfffs A ' Di^aiiilJe'^ifcdiaicieiiiightyaMllfeefloiiu» SMiMptdMif 
hmi*.fiiHh«t ono^ro foU jpevteo^iou. \ auliiim>bMfh^tfl»QMf 
aoytfbsuod ssitb ctuiteiiid| MiatJthelreittovalJtiSitb^lofa^tl^^l^j^^ 
pUined iefy itould $^t 4* steoeesioo <pf <8lilibe$p^liQ(ii»f .hNittmM 
peHi^|pB;Miever>^iU.|^ve^ as sfab oevdrihas/gtyan^iii'QiliMdb 
ifci^tjp gehiineBtd one country . There aBej«iiny//^er7'«il»iy^i 
ali|tft6iiB; betffera Him aod^he tfUlhorajurlKii. wtw^ipps^o^'llifo 
fih^ytmAi sokne of these we rni^fat reaaonl^bly enpMf^iij^mm 
iUed/* ' . If we could not hmve more SfaakespenD^as! we fiiigbl;vhM& 
nKtve^Mlvlovs |ii>d Maesitigers, Jonsoas wd(Jltwiij3^ r(Sliir»l|fr 
tlii»(8lmrs.|iaTenot fotiglit agaiast tke English' sisige^ ^i#eA)tj 
mtftmlB has not deereed tfaat firttahi shall pbae^^ elf^ei^^kindf af> 
takot taHtiiednuiMitic. But our opponeslts say tMtfri^rfM(a> 
veryifHeouliar kind of talent that is required; gralited^r'eo^^mri 
many otlwr iiibds of genius peculiar^-*uafiUeaf fof^iT.ers^otj^l 
pursuit ;' -but' yetwe Imire theai. Why, tlien^ hawe \?e titui ihm 
dtamafiel Beeaaseit has no practice, no mean^oCip^^aia^dfi 
ing' aAteiition as the others have. Dramatta ^talent^- iih»l i^vwg^ 
olber^ vecjoires exardse to perfect its productiPte ^ U'iflf^iYKiili 
to' Ibvr, indeed, to start into exoelleoce at Qncej^'1^r:Mingf| 
w^nld attain eminence by practice^ ; vn^ iTi.tti; 

' When our opponents ^ay, that as no drami^Q^&<^l^e«i)0flM^ 
apaaeared^ either on thestage^ or in tbecloset» th^itb^ri^iiiAQyn; 
Bumeievitiiotoatwefgii all that has bees addudad; on jthef eitj^^ 
side; &kBy only build on their 6iHi kypotbesis. W^rO^ip^H^ 
that \vie have gi^en very atiffieienl! reasons, n^hy it Jbas a0teAprf 
pearedoa the staler but they ask why jt bns not^rbi^n ^'^ 
settled through the presar. At might be enoagb. |t0(i»i]%/-f$^. 
answer teithis, that the dramatsst wirites foe 4be^'ge,%|ld 1% 
not issfisfied' with the cloeet: ib ddea not graiif^ ^iattMnJlif^ 
fiune^ and iberefoc^ bat no poimcr to iaspke'btnfit , MlM Ibc^ 
applauseiiof. an avdience; and not tke afiprakaAiidnff^o^dftVffn 
side reaf^eh, that he aims at. By the latter^ tbe4«Km;M^§^l 
of bis/prodnotion is wholly lost; and it i$ noti ewon^j^BtlMi^ 
to be readas. a j»oet. If Shakespeare had- baditio «icc^89ii(bl^ 
stage, is H probable t^it he wonld have appaaWd ti^bf&Ji^iAips 
trpmen thratigk the pr^ss? ^itte tbefeonibrai^^j &Xbff§(^^ll^fvm 
weU that he was qitite satisied with the iapfilan9<E^ ba>|pd .f§}{ 
cetved in the thesatre, and did even iakA ^sLmfiqJtm^ i^m^ 
copies of his nlav's printed ; so little valuer ididibfrd^is^fl^ft)^ 
mae^ derivable froni the press. The stage ^ba limi g<^ <^i M 
ambition^ and, having had his meed tltens^ heclr^ IH^Jk^itllft 
press. The press is indeed* inralnabley as havingliattfl^ do^n 
nis works to ns ; but (he press alone wouU nevieir have called 
them ^o being. Even his introduction to the th^tre was 
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dntinily<ft#tuitOQ9<| oMwn'3fapc«eiootI]iflt mtfe(pqialdiicli|8«nd 

IfitoBJfwhtoli'otfi^htii haveprinieq thd ffii94enoe)0fikk&rtMti& 
tfltem^if Ml vitally klM ^itk y kmbiiai^ hftdbnotriddne; bou^/fWe 
H^Ai<^doiri9t<iM|ti|i4fiir^0>pMttMrttf-aie ^fe^buoifeiMlltaiiiie 
tA«ti(r0«tenredUy<ru9h( .andUiaaBe pea^tftf^gi jweno^ Boi^Hi^rkhe 
miflri^r< I ' W^^'n^ver «aw'ib6in, iiop'booir tb^iTfaiitiHyraryibridl 
^sikt^(»e^ts%n ^aryi mrfbiiigof ttiekftnelritB. nlPhfiyifieBci tnitepft 
wwth-^Dbl'liifig, nridftfom^atiliMraf^SAv^ Ihein'toiitte basksf Dein 
Btttfk)$l|niiFy rarely copeltide^ th«4 tfaiv is* not l}liite> tfce^ faiaiiBttri 
itt^wlUdi a dramatic ||feHUi»w(luldejtooift to ittptpeav^beiiteitbe' 
pfAitte^, h0^<Mild nbt^katlilyiike bis eiHP|»anT) i>orr>tlieiaiH)do* 
at> ImiihtWNittctimi into it. Such a < oian fe€i»isooTe.daAlHiellO' 
telKh^^tbe {Subtle 4l»t he offers the to thatwfaiob tho iudiitg^hc 
luH^^rejeMc^t be f^B an humiUation ev^n in 811th aikiadipo 
tod^Mt./Bwide,Whena phty has been piibii6h»d$tbttinbiiagerB 
mAy tube it i^itiiout bis consent, audi be may tberc^oreiprtibe^cri 
ki^^te.-inth^'feitfth^pe that some chance way jurist kvhiciMdiiiAt' 
^|il^bi«» >bn'introdue<ion.to the stage»#hercl:aloQe.hfB>aiHil^« 
ttoff i^mJie satisfied. Another reason wJty more play^ arefn^* 
pmbi^bM^ is that i^ys wbiob hare notbeen aeiMnery.nHl&ly^i 
attain any success in publicattoDi There iwantS' the ec^Abef 
jiiriAMi^V'ifhidh their perfovma&jc^ ^givcGr. themy ton catBiiaiM 
iPlil^oiir^^and^ '^en'^ohdei'ttbe most &¥onrable! d^ 
^i^^s^bn^ 6lUd:crt>oMy tboftdbesmoiaatMyltbediraiyadocmkcin'^ 
BW^^^I^t^U it womM nofc bBdooMuehi ltiaiBri]tv4hat^lbetibr 
plliys^bttve^^ft priitted'thaa hsL'm^btim/nciieAUr^th^iik^tffQkfi 
y^t]B f ^doih^ of the laMer^ iik^ed^ faatefnQt>be€ai)A&caidd>'«le^i 
i^r^t^of^aiw^and prinMince ithey4iov|e mbl be^n>ptibB8ktt€t 
a^ kllv '^bUt fio driima^'af<gneat^m«DH bi^s beto.prbdiicedy< WO'^ 
^ilk'ii^'^foUV a^tiMint^if(H^)b^ the fo»goi«^ntft9eite^:t>tlid<le» 
#^l ftllI6W, ttaart beeiiiiBe certain peraofii^ wiioohaflbQkQ4)qiBH0 
ii^^i(eHiilfi4ifcMoi«r,;do n^ rpossess the irex^odfetaimiaflfat 
ih^m^in}^e'i» none inutile nfeiti(tt«. The. ^fnatm^pserf ^e 
IV#Jil!J^ag^Man*«0 morefbeetow. it ifittbe^oilef ciise/)tfaaji4>iqi«riit8 
d^diSitoy^>iyi<^^tbei otibor. I^V aetuithstaiM^gfithadiHidad' 

fKPMmiYf d,i «l laatBt 3i<» odeqi]ai«e4<^maftd^an tlHBrh)fffi«ii(lio^ar<- 
kef. ^iMo^ ^tt^ ibcfre tbe^iwbeh ibax;ffQod8f>imoa«il ttuf^tbeit 
d«^^ h0«dsi'^«d wb^nitbetinly^ alamos J HiHwbitii tli^y are 
diibo^lite^t'^niaini cflosedagaitist them ?r!Ft|bV^i» cannot be 
fiMntt>ibi^'lliiatt6d pfa^> aM^he a^hpBsbtbein And little 

Itidiftidrtr4th*l^«faeirentur0. f i 

*' Ay^iO' the' requisites of' a dramatic writer, as stated by oor 
opponents, we fully agree with them. We allow that an epic 
poet is not, and perhaps cannot be^ a dramatist. . But wi» 
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i^ati^' because 'be 4»ii ivrile M epiei btt^4ia>|[irbbably9id|!Mdbie^ 

8^^ baivchfl ^eniiM so mMy^ in(Aiided^»tbfttjnitjricftikiexoebtii 
ttlMbat Uv^^ng^ wblbh^bey Att^mptw^ Btit 0fi^n> AitriiamjMwqit 

dH^tttdle^ to ' pre}feni Ibeir exertioiJ ; ' tben^ a Uefiei^innudf ^fDod 

f^by "vrtkers)' bcleaii^e tbere Me obitcu^lei «onb^4iididg<til«i>aof 

tbeir genius wbioblh^y dmnot ov^i^OffiGv i lj«0 IM cfifviaiies 

little drirmatfet be wbat tbey nay, tbat^isiio pvoi)&tftli(tiA31ure 

. 'do^ not IMfirlow tbeiii io httodredft ^f yeatd^ atid BmanbtitffvM'' 

'KoM'Of men* And wben 8be n ^und to gtveet^r^ mli^^^^Hmy 

'4f is'mcldtiib probable tbat she dl»rie»tb#iii. ,;: ■?'{ .-,0 ^l^^jafq 

' -'.We never tn>lended to say ttet pe«ilnittry^iMQ^brd|j«i^i8he 

^le^idm^miptild^of men witfageDias. tiimeM9f*imp6rUmkiii9Ay 

' b^, and it 10 important^ as affording to many tb^ M^fandiMibf 

'Ms^ro to employ tbeir talents, we neV^ supposedUttcbivci^e 

^^dl^ inspiring pAnciple. Fiune is a bobter em 11 deatr^tdbwt 

'^^ atnftriofgeniod; bnl^ unfortnaately^ be «ahfiotb^^di»pi«9ed 

of'tbe 6nt without losing the other. In the instance £Of^i||e 

tft^tliB^ they go hand in hand. We AH Aot, ttiiira4»^«tty3loo 

*taluchin asserting the want of due encourag«iiiaii<jt»iidotif«»f 

' genius: W^ asserted that the theatre is etosefl to a^tatrthe 

iMetld^ and iavourites of the manageps^ -the asaertiotai haaia^t 

ti^en;'n^r*i»n be, disproi^ed; and therefiire Ibti^e i8«iik6diicaM- 

liEl^ttierit io^ others. They who can write mxkii ttashbaii^lUe 

^Trerrfellew/' or the <* Cab|ttet/"-t-^be^ who cmiqcnbk^weH, 

i6r tiiatrshal d processieni^^tbey #ho can play tlie'bab4iiod./£r 

swallow in strord^^danteon the ibpe, ornianagv^a omflagint* 

lioii,^-db indeed enjcFf moile ^an adequate ^ncoarakdmU ; 

kmt those whoeould do btit» things 'find, oonej* H^^Abfa^ 

' tan it be scdd, that a great dramotie ^ genims^ woi»ld ^bbpiand 

' 9ttetttion,'-^otiild fo<*oe ittt jifmy ? He^aA ovflfj pi^a^^n^IwlJbe 

eoiild d<6, by being allowed tM» do soaiethfaigtHtUaiJslQ-efiisiM 

*iliito; how then is be to' force his way? >is he tO'ithk^tipoBatk- 

'!si^A^itf lAie-stago^door by a company of g^eiMldieffy tftiro^ifie 

actors on the stage, with bis play in theii^hanMte^alitiliipqiii^af 

tfi6%ayoiie% br bedie^ the theatre^ MAi&lm%q^b^takttk^en 

'&4l6>>a ^rrehdoTi if these flieatis 4ie dimibdp 'W^'40oaf($liD«[e 

Stibw 'HO k^her' by which intelkfetiial pmf^v,^^ tvwievefyfpiMi 
nlplyy^ sddi, €o«dd ^i^e attention y: (A«>obtltinoptaie^i|xi*f 
ihes&g^ei . - ' ' '^ ' ' ' • . >- ■ >. , ' j/t>a u «b ,l>9Tiijd 
^ n^^i^ia^iMl seK-gtMifieation, atid khtf ^mdiMicituif 
fi^itAB^ wem^ suffldietit^ io' primula tet the ' •toetatittni(iaif(^ila, 
dido^t app^rto ()i|oviretli><2mfid^dv lirios0>i^£o \iiiic^b^tttuBi- 
(|uainted withihem6thres'to^taina»'aolron/'MKndtt£alW^ 
it required a greater inceative iksin tfa^ xshiaM^ ikfififpio 
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-iiitKiinfifaitkeMjaiditaprQM^^ u %(^pi»a 

iiit(fe;>xirj»#^^n^iwl:wou)d n^t. satisfied jwiik baying, ,piit>¥(94)4t8 
iifMMK£gf9i^Qrlheifew frit^ndatQ. whom it: bad ao^^^ ^p4^i)^i^g 
odehiofdjluUtCibmaaur^'wouId »ooo di^^MrHinue.^^i. Iab(^i;,;tbpt 
h(wci^'Jiopd9$9« .Beside, efen in thisc^Be, tb^ best tbat:lh§)ii|M»d 
lccmld>pbjlHnddja0tbfi done; ezj)eneitee.t0nd9.to p|:Y>4uce;p^- 
-' Jieiifi^ hill es|terienoe irould n^^ 

oiuiriiaritlhajUiii^ djiavmti^ g^eoiius was a peculiar gilt^ aod be- 
•Mqy^ motm twelj^ by. nature tbaQ aiany otbec k^bds <>f ta^e^t, 
c'jd%^itaelr»eito^^cQrtaiq,e;ictent; but f^ould not be^saivoim- 

pletely admitted, aa to aoc^unt for tbe degraded 8tatf^.<^ tbe 
<^£iq^lb .dvana &b -. ibis tim^. The cau^e of tliU lameiilable 
^ActtfiMBl b^aougbtelseivhere. Qrreat. Britain bafl.pvpv^fi^ by 
IdienibvilHtttl dramatic ^pocba, that this pojv,?r JiadtQPt bi^n 
udeoi^dto her people; nor was^it likely that it was.gijv^^alt'CNie 
tj^jdb>dytknd> defied at others; stilWess. was it likely tbAititjwgis 
l)W8t9«ted.on M^hole communities in one country,, and not i^v^n 
u^vmAo. individuals jn another, though infinitely, bigberj^^n 
oole^l capacity. The very boqnty thus, boasted of^ proved I90 
lonnobfor th«i«e wbo instapc^ it, PartiQolar art8iiourisb^^>^t 
f)iff ntein* peri^da^ and it will be ftnand on in vestigatiqti thai their 
j^areen af.>gl<Mry. was iparked out by .the ie^^ of .eQcoui:^^^- 
- sent; affprded tcf them . Why was the ^e of Elisabetk so cqI^- 
-jbraledfilbrJl$ dramatic literatures Because ffreat and de- 
.HemredcapplaQae was bestowed upon its suci^esstul cuUivators* 
iSl^faoD JeitceUei\oe wasabrpa^, it ntust ,be jpoippet^d- wjkh .by 
'joib^frfeKcelLottoe, or the.adveaturerDAiciM^ji^^t witb «piit?ippt 
, aiHll»|ljiT0« It is the very nfttur^ pf eJi^ell^nce.tQ produce its 
/dikb. z^Wben less than mediocrity was tolerated, prodjactio#s 
ho£fai<like caJliber.jWQuld satisfy those wh^ were nnable tp pro- 
jdilceib^ter^^ Wb^n Shakespeare wroite, thpSfj wlio.a^effipted 
iteiiiyfiLhigitinust drink the watens.of Helkoi^ or^^^bips^d 
-Awn(fhe.«tag0 : .wb^n the rantings of Shie}^ jor the^ b^ppibasAiiff 
MatoTiQ, jatelJije standard, the stimulus of true aihd gjorioiis 
Ici^mpqtit^n dawjifltting. < .; 

HI i^ul'OUfioppoi^sefita want to. know what kind of encouraj[9- 
'jiBcnt jsreqwred: Aot,vas they would insinua^the »ba)^ingjQf 

)Et jtoavy^p^mej but the, mere power of giving prodMi^tiopaw^- 
itbyAjOf, *J»oik€iAQ the public That, Uie .^ge shc^ul4 H(QJb be 

barred, as it now is, against unfriended genius ; wa a^v l|o 
imme thai);i^ add full competition: and w^sayi wiji£c^«t,fear 
.<of diq)ttoofylhAjt whi\^ thi^ is withheld tb^reia iiq ^nq^iwagf * 
-ment^atAUK oTbey demand the efforjts joltnature |C^im^^t 
jiAsTio&aLattfimptsrwe. Qoipci^e mUk iJbe np^uw^iop^u Btft 
>how is tbis^ to be obtained tl^hile the^ i»ono^]^ ia wag^^ ,wgr 
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4M Bmih^OatM8:f^iUk InjMkiiff 

Twtkitolg^ii^oEihcf M«Blrjr) Ml ediidigBiagt^Ub il9«ffoiil to 
iAltiti0ii.:^!(KflHi]fid^ ftiiB'lmflAmsmBSs bf 3(;iN^Att^Dpt^|feorai 
liM^aiigrtisildlegiT&ceasdd i4ii efi|eniMid in tlnsfdtrb^feioilfiaiHl 
4n»<>tod^!2itflMfji6 iother piivauitss 'how, -ti^ny'are^^'tdilUurE 
ilsi4pniif«il3' tfflbris^^aiiA where are we4oJk0okifdtr>tiffira::iirWB 
Xtpemltltim%iily9 probability is that tke^g^ranef draiflRde^tokaat 
]i«fiiw*riie JMMS of tber.pofralationf^ Imt 'th^reiisnotooisoil Id 
H{hifitt)itiian)giiow^ n^ s«th to ripen it; WUere^ >tSleDi>itirr) wo 
toilMk-fot )t|b8 firoils? We oomplaia of tiie Bt^Hlily'iof Mfco 
gi^onilldrafid claradv^reariea reipiire ns to^ pHodcke <9iftfh;atrvoBt} 
WtiupfhaAfproveA that the groond' wi^ {tmkia}^ the{wdaf of 
]M[toAo0| niight have beea an arfftin»eiit that it^had^jiotiWDff.lii 
lap^myhui, failings to do so, it&liB inert aiid f^owevlesES. riIUb»(^ 
diib df Ae«k)ly of gainings access to the theatre eahhnoed'thq 
glortf of suceests was indeed a singular po^itioa te^ mdUntaiab 
If jA fweneiopen to all, and a few only succeeded; there nli^ii< he 
sQmethiag'in'the argumeat; biit> when exclusiait iwa^tira^ao^ 
tice, it was too much to condemn genius for DOt ov^rconwng 
impossibilities. If even a fair competition existed at the great 
theatres, it would not afford an adequate vent for the increase 
of talent probable in an increased and more intelligent popu- 
lation ; but, when the reverse of this was the fact, the fallen 
state of dramatic literature could no longer be a subject of sur- 
prise. That authors would gain less money at smaller thea- 
tres, was of little moment ; they would at least gain something, 
— now they have nothing; but this deficiency would' be more 
than counterbalanced by ah increased number of productions, 
and they would obtain, at any rate, what was dear^f* to their 
hearts, — fame and regards . /^ 

The argument founcled on the large size of ihf theatres, 
was misunderstood by those on the other side. W^ had not 
merely complained that a great j^t of the audience: idbuld not 
appreciate tne beauties of the wrtt^, and the exi^fence of the 
actor; but wp said that it had deteriorated the iSublic taste. 
It hadjproduced^that Wve of pomp and show, whi«h4iad almost 
driven the legitimate drama from the stage. It Ikkd in part 
banished Melpomene and Thalia from the boar^^^ and filled 
their place* by hdrses and soldiers, and chl^ribta, atid tumblers ; 
nay, so great was the vacuum, that an elephant bad been called 
in requisition to fill it. This was the great evil arising from 
the size of the theatres, and this had been left untouched. 
The absence of wit and character had been supplied by gilt 
pasteboards, and descending clouxis ; and the loss of the green 
cloth was to be atoned for by dancing aiid music. From being 
the seats of the Muses, the theatres had, from this cause, de- 
generated into pompous nothings, competing only with fairs 
and carnivals. _ 
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o) Wefhsitti ibb^TBtxf^ho Sllta^redlMntid^l9Fii6^t»ilt<i^il« 
(dt9 jwh^i? > lib tdbatt^ nf ^tneiiais^iiiies lUisdL jopoonHhe . dwti Itb' 
talei^t^ .andidfiart) i* fiw'scope foi'lbe^ex^civbfidiT^piiffiersi' 
Tilli tb^n^^we-i confiite, . we; have ;«€► faope; ' ; Tht t't Ui^ i ^o^mi|^ 
iiiMlligeiBDifaf>thie[«^e>j¥tU for;ereripesAifiati9iiBd;withilkef>rti^ 
^mliiSystmi^iWb eaBsot^befieTe;' Endbkroot^ wUlj^d^mifdj^ 
be iiadajfor-the^ffdnOYal of Ibn' nptipnal dbgractt-; «hdfitb#iit 
we 091^4^0% predibl/that a neir aikthriUnut'eraoftiididqhuiiar 
wdl'luris^ii'BiitBMei^ wUl Utjla be wVUe th6 inenO|iolpis^hiatit*i 
tlHaedyilMiiAaifeir'lastffleas or interested individaab iire;s(itfiin»5ii' 
to hiteiriH)ie^'lil»va()ariL cloudy between authors joid 4h^ }AxbJ 
lit.'^iiaS^i^bv^mfa&M and the le^islaliire seem xlU^^eAiXor 
jMhIin 4Jie!naroh ^f mind, aad to aid in the development 0&#9 
pdlrto^i'l^t tbentlkrow open the theatres^et tbenr^ dlrilib 
doiwliithe detestable inonopoly^-*-and they wlU let ki ^a ffxiddi^ 
ofi)i^htii»rer!tbek native oonntry, wbidtwill irrfkdilBiXK^heU 
0wm\hTiiXfs^^timd the applause and admiration of their eolmtvy^ 
mek^will be tbeir reward. ,/, i ^^mj 









t- i. 



SONI^ET. 



w > 



Y)e^, thou art gone! thou most beloved one, 
For ever! many years have roU'd away, 
^ "' AW we had scared been sever'd for a day ; ' ' ' 
'^e to6f,-^cmeboaird,^until thy sand had rori ' 

Sufficed ; and though thou said'st that^I had vfoit ^ 
''^ Tfiy love by kiildbessi till the liviftg^t^y ' -- 



i(Hi iH;i<%at I did alH could ifo* thee havedOne! 



Wfts stedHng'fr^m thine ^e^, Idarfe'not sAy '' 



■jiW iniu 
- < I" 






^il' Jo ' nA^thonsaad dircwmstanccs tUe to ^(m < : - 

. >»-• ^ . ; :My feiiits,'andpotatan0w:the darU'oi.woei 

jr-oinl^ i . iNow tbmt tivfetimehath past, too latelfeca. v/rooic^ bud •! 

jn. j p. . My Uck to oae who would have died? &« m^ ; if/ .f>/i.'> 

]^.,.",; ; Wh^ more I might have done to m%k«;tW^-WpsJ>.^,ili .and 

\^) -h.iii • Springs to my view, and smites juy cpu^fiious by^^^f^ ,.,.:j, 






-: 't .- i,. ;i: o.' ^yt^fi 
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REVIEWS; 



. ♦•' .* mo it fh'^^s sAi 
^'..1 1 ' » •. i<»n oviifl 

^^^^^ .• -»ttT*r 1*> Jniri* 

. . . ? ^. ■>.. .-J r^ffT ' 

^ /MwrV into th$ Present Staie of me Civit iMvf^'^^ 
MngUd. By John Miller, Esq. of nnddM'^^m\i^ 

WptiiUk that much indiscrimiiiate ckmoor htti tje^ fi^glp^ 

r^S^ding the present state of the English lorvr. W^^^^f^i^^ 

deedy so intention to dispute that it is^ like every 'tMn^^l^^^ 

in, a very ioiperfect state ; but the manner in wfaich tllir Atif^^r^ 

feetipfi is pointed out, and the wholesale renMBdIes ^at WW^^ 

proposed to correct it, are most heedless of the ^ther if^j^iM^'' 

mei^a of our civil constitution and national polity, wd'^WKW^; 

inconsistent with the views which are' taken ofitiie dei^iit^tii'^' 

general. Th^e is a great deal of unneeessavy 'wiirtfrti '^ ' 

temper introduced into the discussion of the snlije^t^i' Irfbd^M^ 

stead of considering the law as a science, like all 'OlM^,'^^i<£^ 

ginatingr^n the earliest periods of society, nec»sBariiy4^irai^^ 

apd, susceptible only of skMir unprovement^ it ialiisswlM'^'ff^ 

it w/ef0 ^ result of a nmlignant coMpkacy bf OM diiis^^Wi 

men against all the rest<»f soitiety ; and whoever <v%ff^iy<^ 

doubt ^e wisdoiaandefficaoy of tixfjf^viifemtA^p^f tmmps 

ill^{n1^diately set down as one of w gang who harr^>b{ttf SefSifif^ 

upon the weMaro of the commAnity. ^ /. > nli -te n-irw 

T^ point we widi to maintaiti is, tint t9mi«^0^«Mi^A«MP 

ff^adnaiy i»kp place ooimcbmpor AWnousLY 1&<M? t^ft^^-^iwip 

national system and institutions^ and not in the law «*im?.'*^'^<\^<^ 

.Tl)e fiunicipal law of England^ we tako tia^4ld'a^fiii6(^^«,<i%e 

pri^cipjLes of ^hksh afe laid down by i^w wrft^s^ ttfi^^^iMHP 

mam^er that ^ bw of nations is treated of liy jarls^lnatln^ 

or the moral find intellectual nature of hum^n B«iN%i«f tMm!^ 

philo^ppbers ^nd metaphysicians. Now w^ 'btml^'djp^i^MbV 

that qHite a;$ many mistakes have been madelbythe ImtM^^BS^ 

of writers as by the former, and yet no one #d^eis^^liito^lf%tl«k:< 

tied to abu^e Grotius or Adam Smitfa/^ P«d0f ^M'^Sl^flH^ 

Stewart, or their pttedieeeseoro orMbMi^ei^' * W^nm^' MMMg 

into the mind of ^student ofmetaphyGoesof dMml ^^Am^Vj^ 

that the ponderous volumes which have been Wffttm on IHM0< 

subjects were written. inaAijMc, that the authors were a pack* 

of rogues, who misrepresented and mystified truth to serve 
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their own intereated ptirposeR, and to perplex and injure all 
future generations. He may have good reason to regret that 
the sages, from Aristotle ana Socrates down to Kant and Gall, 
have not at all times agreed iirtll^ doetrines of their various 
systems, and may lament over th6hug« hiass Of learning with 
which he is to make himself dc^uainted;. but he will scarcely 
think of accusing them of formiog a determined plot against 
the interests of mankind. 

The Common Law may be compared to that part of philo- 
sra^y^^t^ic^ 19^ founded apofei d priori reasoning; vaaHbct 
Statutp^La t,a the deductions - of experimental pbitoscqpihy. 
The Common Law consists, in its elemeftts^ of oertisiia ^^erll 
principles of justice, the correct application of which to th^ 
eqi^lAl^^ted timilsactions of mankind must depend uponibH^ 
aii4 ei^toHsive experience. The Statute L&w has ahscSh tVom- '^ 
stt^mnptA' to pronde an immediate remedy to exisrting evtld," 
ati4)M^mituy been founded on an anticipation of their ocetir-^' 
reil9fB. We ban by ihe two systems the advantage of l>bih ^ 
tbi^lh^^*^ A^ practical legislation ; and whilst we hhfe^^ ' 
C4^i9|Mfe)ie«sioii of the general prhiciples of the oney we hkr&' 
bj^tbe^-ptber a 'provisioii fot the exception^ Whkh'the ^eraf ' 
r^limyrnoteoaiprise, and an extension of its afppficaifMf 
wJ^rp.M nifty fell shwt. It does'not appear, th^reftif^, WW^' 
Mj^ scheme of our judicial constitntion fs coricernf^,' thatw^ 
cai^^llCH^to acooatplish any material itnptovemetit. ''We *6h^" 
cnv^4^9lt-ail that can be usefully done at presetit*ls;in thd ^VSi'^ 
^^^^^tOt}CQndemte and syH^maiine 2ft<? S^hii^Ltiw ; a^, fd^e 
s^p4|taB^M>WAi»i^T to 9imjdift/ the adtmbilstrtttton ofJ6ifk%J'' '' 
^P9ma»of Ihe'Veatarka whidiWereiBilide,<aild some^f A1(>§e 
iiiMmfj^ ^ ^lubaityWiU be found to apply to the Crf^nit^yik' 
weB as the Civil Law ; but we have more particiiMiy^to i^ 
cnifiltc^^ AttenlJon of our readers ter ^ the' Present tStf^ ^f Aie 
(^^W of Englaiid," as the snbjeet of the w€Krk iH tS^h^A 
ofoufartwtlA^ • ' ,- . '- I ' ^^^ . .'-.^'^-.-V'.^'^-.i- 

^^A^H^Bls^li^lAtf w and arrangement of the SlttttftSli^.^is 
cJ^tM^iia^ to be tfldfi^n in the wo#k tt mp^W^ 

ii^ff^RtiS^M§^9Xt^y possible^ at present, that any ^tU^I^'i^c 
▼I#Wtt?«ftf»i«fe«th^ wlM>le tompasB of statsrta^ry |^6Vfe<M^ 
Mif%«^<^«mtJ|y Mppeiis tWt the i^os^eeod^fe^ib^pa^s 
i^^pt^ll«4 40i6iM|p^.the pt^^wfes^f 4l tvial WtH^h^haTve 
i30M^f9^4l»69^<»f the statutes whkh beit# llt^dl^ffl^Ws- 
tf$ni^^#si^, an^il milst efer^id «o mitil'tbe iwhc^h^ 6h(fer^ 
gK^ft]% 9f4wtf fi^ claaaifiotftiofi^ by whseh tto'leai'ilM^lkwyer 
in^<^^ito te^ tbe.i»iib}tetwitfaio ^d compass^ ^fh!§ me- 
mi^ Tiwita^ ^ systeihatic analysis eannot, h<>w^ver, we 
v^ilture to say^ be iacc»fateiy or ereditaMy^acecmiplished by 
any one. inw'klual^ nor by a vety lew.. The' materials aref 
6 
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birth scalterea,apa nuujec^wfUiViclf W ^ts^ftfe mi^ fw m mPJp fm^ 

c^MUnb^h^ by 4iviflki« tii« fabftir aa i ft ii g i t » tiagic i ii rt — i nn i i 

tXhii jOtflmidai^likli^iiie iMy hme raiidered<«m(M»y^'4l»* 
the AdmaistrttliM of jualtoe, alKNikI be g i^ B* »«y y^mgfe-,^Sff^ 
cemMxiMi wttb other immbireinents in <yiir n^onal ihstiftf-^ 
tMlfiir; for ft i« obviotis that a sudden and extensive di2fiS|;e^ 
votiM be productive of the greatest inconvenience and ih-^ 
July. It is no easy matter to acquire a knowledge of. the de*^ 
talis, so various and numerous as they necessarily are^^.^f an.^ 
extensive system of jurisprudence, and ,the details. \¥hi41^.4ki|^ 
appljcabie to its administr^^tipn require a, practice 4^U»w4ltf 
occi|p\es aa^^lajil portion of time thorQUgbly |9 KttiM. «iMaQ)i« 
o(oMf lawyers a^e ^peediiM^ly skilful io; the pi^imphpn ^.iiimy> 
lai|r«^hp ^e decent in in^rmation upoA the fa*amB* o£;iiniM 
C^iiurt*; ttftd «onie are well versed in: the latter, w !m uro liot so i 
emneut in ihe forraen .. Axompleteand instantaneous change | 
ofavsteoi would produce effi^^ts in the administration of justice 
a^aiof^Mis to a revolution in political affairs ; and many years 
weuld elapse before the business of the Courts could be ' 
tmriaacted with that regularity which now so generally pre- \ 
vaits. Itis rather too much to expect that the present genera- , 
tiori should suffer the ex^^reme of inconvenience, in so impor- 
tant a branch of their interests as the dispensation of justice^ . 
in order.that the next,^ or ^ome succeeding age, should be less ' 
encumbered with difficulty. ,. , .*.... .n cti^v.l k* 

Mii^.^tUler hs^jdiv.ided hi^ view, of tb^;gi^e«tjlMAiMtb^i49i»( 
un4^r f^ii«iclQratiQn into thi^Q:cb»ptei»t; . l^ha first m ootspiM^i 
with )Jief00Po4itiiiio«i^p(;<K6diir«yafNldoctviiie8, «ft||iiiMfHMii»^ 
cmute'Of commoBL law a^d ecjaityinEi^laindt 'Thte»(Mril#' 
t«eajlseli aome ioiportant special *aiBendQteBts<yf#hleil[^^"^'' 
la»r-af E^glanct a^arsfo be susceptible. Arid ffc^M 
undertakes 'to poiht out the means ^ by tvhich: thjB '^Ift^t!! 
inilyfovement in the adtninistfation of justice may mosti **'''" 
ally^befecititated. 



"The ajithor enters into iin examitiatioh oJT th^.iiK^ 
jV^g-e^liestjlfitted to cpiistitute a court p(iu^i|;g, ?f^d«/jt. 
th^t.tjfie^e as npthiri^ ,wUhin the ^pbeje pXJurv^pr^^pce^ 
w^ticTjygye^tei-^div.Cir 
diffe;r^i4,rC0ttRtTi^:,t>^Q. tlv^^ i.».. h. -% h .« «/^«Mnr>M 

<' SdarcqIjKiaBy ti^tslatttr ' he* v8ay»/^ ^1 ia f»rt? ^1 (i fti i ft ^w yiturtttlM iP^ 
be poiatedjMi^wiwtftMir^airetfiiipM^i^ imm$g\mAi Ih^- i iA ytf i cyvir * 
the judges is entirely dependant on the will of the crown, and has vai40(^* 
under dif^ig; i|eiBi»,if|,ftU ^ ^t|>|i|^^j^d»|im()i|, j[«f«i^<Hi^i|to^) '^Sffls 
fluctuatio{i agpe^Sjio .^g^^j^^jr^pjf iH f}}^ Pqm^^tJ^^ii^^^tkMk^ 
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titaMtt^wM tlie chief coort for tlie ^^efimiilM^i 

M fMW/ Slid M^r« -tb^ titiiiiber #Va3lb^^ 



tliee'JItttiiie, ttl^dtagf ttrtbe <fiRAnftity of busfness wlifcfa'tlic^lit 
dkH^. '^Iiiiniil 4 . djiring the greater pscrt of his reign, flqppbinted ffVe 
iffiiMWBtecifXlig*f BMi^«Bd Common PIms, in ureter iohiifirefhb 
boB^t of ^jBtatiag ^^ IB case of a ^Mferene# im «i!piiitoB<; Mi, J||r 
01469. 4kit|QiBdtieB8 of that aMXlardi fmr fiietaph^sicai stateiaaMffiq:) 
seems to have guided his judgment aright. For the last tentai^ anrf 
a half) each of the three courts ba^^ consisted of one ebtof Bad. three 
pubue judges. Why they should have been made to consist of foiu-^ 
in preference to any othernnmbcr, it is not easy to discover, as aii; 
equality of votes is attended with obvious practical iuconveaiences^ 
Should this equality lia[)))on in case of an appeal from an inferior 
court, the decision of tlio inferior court stands; ^nd, if ^ the qiieslion 
before them is a point which has been reserved for their opinion when 
the cause was tried on the circuit, no judgment can be pronounced at 
all. The first of these results is unsatisfactory to the suitor and the 
cofllftrjr; the second is still- more so, and tends to throw discredit on 
thMfHig^ty and ^consequence of the court itself. Citlier five or three 
s^iiri».f9-eibraUe» espemlly the latter, and that is the' miinber to ^ 
which the judges in aH the courts of Common Law may now be said to 
be virtually reduced. One .of the judges of King's Bench since the 
57 Geo. III. c. II. sits apart from his brethren as longas is necessary 
in the foreuoon for the just iti'cation of bail, on all days in the week in 
term time, except those which are called paper da^if and another goes 
to attend chambers in Serjeant's Inn at three, to dispose of the irksome 
and increasing business which was formerly dispatched there in the 
evening. The Chief Justice of Common Pleas was in the beginning 
of 1S24> empowered by royal warrant to sit during the session of par- 
UMMInt taliear a{^)eals tn the House of Lords ; and the Chief Baron 
of Exchequer is authorised by 57 Geo. III. c. 18. to sit alone at his 
dkuretkm lira judge in Equity, while the three puisne barons continue 
td;ditp«lcli the ordinary business of the court, ^fliis practice of Avith- 
dnnNi^ liidges to another place for the purpose of performing ex- 
tin^^uiMii duties, while the courts are sitting of which they stHt relrfjliii - 
c<H|fttt!^i^ ^embers, is of recent origin, and weems ooe*o# the cftbtt 
u^^^i^sabM alterations which has ^ver been introduced ipHo-'Englith 
jl|^U^^jl^. 1 1 rsnses surmises in the minds of suit(Hrs and pciiUijtm^ 
tha| ca^bs are Jos t or won according to the casual presence or absence 
of parriciilar persons among thos^ whose province it is to decide upon • 
them; it unhinges the minds and distracts the attention of the judges 
tlklssc^s ; and almost conclusively proves that the number of persons 
wti^' arii made tb constitute a court is a matter deserving of no consi- 
d4i Kl »H . W hvo or three be found to answer as well as four, there 
cawhiNiJdMMson'wiiy fbur should be appointed at alt ; and if four are 
necessary, as it is impossible to tell at what hour important questions 
wat^^'mr the^ovfht all to «ttend durii^ the whofo sanhigs of the 
coiirtr ta^4nAnm tlMir opinions on ev«ry aaalter which is bimigbt before 
tfcwia*'' 

The times and places of sitting, the nature of the causes of 
ivbieh the superior courts have cognizance, and the persons 
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wbo are permitted to practise in them, are successively consi- 
dered. The Author thinks that the "surreptitious sittings,*' 
as he terms them, which are holden in Serjeant's Inn aad 
Gray's Inn, are objectionably, and tha,t it would be moir^ 
acceptable tb the public that the dispensation of justice should 
on no occasion be removed from Wf^stmiaster Hall," as that is 
the placb which immemorial usage has consecrated in the eyes 
of the people as their general jiidgnient-seat." We consider 
this a fanciful reason, and should any alteration take place ni 
the ''local habitation" of justice, we recommend the nei|;^-^ 
bourhood of the Inns of Court as the most coTwenient seAty ttBt 
only to the great bulk of the profession, but to the suitors 
themselves, to whom, in nine instances at least out of ten, it 
would be most desirable. The Inns of Court and their neigji- 
bourhood, besides comprising the great majority of the prp^, 
fession, possess the advantage of being in the very centfe.f^f 
the metropolis; and there, ako, are situated all the law offices 
for the transaction of almost every step in legal proceedinffli: 
except the trial and the interlocutory applications to^otfe 
cmirt. . /j'i'Li* 

* It^Atfi[tl(ytl>e doubted, that tli« bu^ne^s of the Common Law 
C^AHil inJs^hi be dfet^btited fit a tndre €!qual manner amongst 
ekfMtifiheth than h at preseftit the easfe^ and such a distribution 
f^oiita ^ri^atly^exp'edite the dispensation of justice. One of the 
o^tacles in the way of^ improyemeht: in this respect, Mr. 
MjJUqV considbrd to be the monopoly which the Serjeants at 
I^RosMss ip^h^ CJQur:i qf Cocinioin Ple*^^ . if ino J wlhoin 

^,^^j^nme,^i§qfr,e^^i^\$B i^Uh some VJldu|lb]lj^maj^to jmy 
Hooted with ih^,Q<mvu)^J},mA(JSiJlgH^^. W^ipflpSitP^lwUe 
Ifdirang^ ejctiMl^t tihiMiigh,«amewhat .U>ng^ as MBVfeyi|fi9iil|^ hS8t% 
mcomiAtm be mdl'wilh of Ute^ ^fkrienVM^mii^Bai^^niaAihffto 
paft!d^blii^aadeIitl^W; -' « '-■ ■'':- '•*' - •■•! • i**{ ->in oi ^Idcoai^s gi 

• ^^th!6 WoiQ$ 'Omin&ii Ltitd are now helrf tbccori^riWiffl i^WidM^^ 
d^rthes ki(id^t;U9t6tiid tv^«n«ver and howev^f i^k'^d^ija'^HWitilP^iim 
mii^^i: t6 b^'fbund iii th^ ^atute ][>ook, il6r defied 6^ wd«Mm^ 
tfod'bf'fcfdurts of Equity. Tliis v^guc iri^th<ki t^f )6j<byy«M%^ 
iJdi^ Histatic^s^fficifeiitfy answer th^ ptifposes^ irf^«teh>toifi<W?te?^ 
citirtk 6f jti!rtite, btrt case^ nbw atid then octiiii^^'^Si^hfai IIWotB'^ 
of giVitig dn ^etoct dfefitAtion or description of nCoton^ji' ^#liBP 8 
sroh<^ biibfip^iple^ify ahd^ diffei^^c«f of oflftifom 'Y^thlfWti^c 
tiofr y^b^firtg 1h€} ddttrfv^ rf^f which'theiebiiiitolJh^fW^^tti J 
p^klWgfiVfe^aji Author ill a' Rteraty work, tWe ftuiWhIt 
XM'bf'mfMm' Lait ^dlis disctisfs^d ^tth glt^t^'t^i^ 

there explicitly declares * that principles of privaib'^jtUtiii , 
fi^nosi), iafid>pttbUa i^cAY^fiiencev }^i^maj^\»Ai0fnmk anlU«bt nriOe 

approved by.ijs^ge.:,,. .W^t^^ tl^f v^^f,fh^,fi«^WI<^teSi»Tis qmM^l'i 
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„- u'Ys'cl'rfalnly not the general notion entefftrm6T?fefe^rffift^W. 

Jfttpce Aston fioweVergoes a great deal further/ * The Common 
L^*Tjb. observes, 'now so called, is fonnded on the law of natitfe 
and i^ason. The grounds and principles are dtawn from many diffei*- 
ent ftfMntajfw, sslys Justice Doddridge, in his English LavvyeV, from 
natural and moral philosophy, from the civil and canon law, from logic, 
from the use, custom, and conversation among men, collected out of 
the general disposition, nature, and conditioo of human kind;* flud 
afterwards ^dds, ' which observations I make upon its genoral nam^ 
tafx€^ it from the imputation of there being any thing restrictive of, it* 
e^cacy in the name itself, or that it is not equally coaiprehensive afld 
ico-extensive with the principles and ground from whjch it is derived, 
'jlie Conimon Law, so founded and named, is universally comprehen- 
sive. In respect to the several species of property, though the rules 
touching them must ever have been the same, yet the objects of it 
,were not all at one time known to the Common Law, or to the world.* 
Mr, Justice Yates's opinion is diametrically opposite. * To constitute 
a legal custom it nmst have these two qualities : first, a custom must 
import some general right in a district, and not a few mere privatd 
act3 of individuals. And in the next place, such custom must appear 
to have existed inmiemorially. All customs operate, if they have any 
operationj as positive laws. . The mere fact of usage will be no right at 
all in itself; but, when a custom has prevailed from time immemorial^ 
it has the evidence of some immemorial law. If the custom be general^ 
it is the law of the realm, if local only, it is the lex loci, or law of the 
place. Now all laws are general as far as the law extends, and all cus- 
toms of England are of course immemorial. No usage, therefore, cau 
be a part of that law, or have the force of a custom, that is not imme^ 
inoriaL' Lord Mansfield, on the other baud, differs from Mr. Justice 
Yates, and supports the doctrine of Mr. Justice Aston. 'From what 
source, then,' heasks, *is the Common Law drawn, which is admitted 
t<yt>e so clear, in respect of the copy before publication? From this 
arguiBent because it is first,. &c. I allow them sufficient to shew, it 
is agreeable to the principles of right and wrong, the fitness of things, 
convenience and policy, and therefore to the Common Law to protect 
property before publication.' The vagueness and inconsistency of the 
notions which here appear to have been floating in the minds of sonie 
of the ablest doctors who ever sat in Westminster Hall, upon so funda- 
mental an article of judicial faith, must necessarily create much doubt 
and perplexity respecting the foundation upon which a large portion of 
the Conunou Law of England really rests. Part of it appears to con. 
sist of customs which are, in the strict acceptation of the term, imme-^ 
t»oria?;,piirtof it upon customs which are admitted to henotimmemo- 
rialj, though in courts of law presumed to b^such; and. perhaps the, 
most cousiderable portion of the whole is composed of determination^ 
aud resolutions of the judges, pr9cej^diBgW9R^3}^teg(f, jmhjic* B^Jicyi 
aad natural justice." .^Mi^ui imr ^^itibtib vilioih./y 

Mr. rJilM V *lii;ii r!"i' '- upoH H disijUisitioi* oftlio-p doctrines 
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410 ma^i^CMtikTj^^i&igUM: 

nail^ privlloglng outer doors, the want of a public proseiSilbrl 
requiring causes to be tried in the county in which theybrii^ 
faated, refusing counsel to prisoners, and continuing the beneP 
fit of clergy. Many of these subjects open a wide field of dis^- 
cussion, on which our limits will not permit us to enter. The 
fenbject of a public prosecutor has, however, been i'ully caiW 
Tassed in the previous part of our Journal. ' ■' 

The section on the simplification of the Law of Feal Pro- 
pertt/y contains several valuable suggestions. We transcribe 
the introductory statement and recommendation : — 

" That branch of the law of England which relates to the acqitisfj 
lion, transmission, and incumbrancing of real proi)erty, is perhaps ^f 
all subjects within the range of ^rt or science, that upon which it 'fa 
most ditficult to reason accurately and comprehensively. It is $q 
extensive and repulsive, that it has scarcely ever been approached 
except by those who conceived themselves practically interested in 
proclaiming the excellence, lengthening the forms, and niuUipIying the 
mysteries of the system. To add to the difficulty of the investigation. 
Its component parts are so connected and interwoven, that none of 
them can be touched without all the rest being in some degree affected. 
Instead of endeavouring, therefore, to subvert it at once by any preqi- 
)>itate and fundamental alteration, it would probably be a more success - 
fill and less hazardous course, to pull down one by one those parts df 
it which are inconvenient or useless, beginning with those of which tfife 
fedrfoyfti may hie effected with the grtaMstease'aMl'isQfetglfiH* £^' this 
neilioilof' proceeidMig, oneimproveneiit would noUinilfyiDakii.wagnfc^ 
idHithier;'an4 eonveyanehi^ W9uld gradually tntireade in veonvctikiiiib wi 
U^gftib^'in-simplkity'aDd i>ea»ty5 hj the^ppvenio»>6flitltt(imtoiMl> 
iM'Sd|»^tfluoU9'def<fee»by wfakhklm been 86 lQ»fidiifeaif6do»ril 
prfrblwwd.'' 5'- j 

^''Tbe inve^igiitioH into which the Author has entered; Tik^ 
t|V€itri tht CoUrt^ of Equity y will be read with particular intei*^ 
^ '6ti ddeotiM bi the public attention which has lately beeh 
cix'cif^d towards tbe delays in the Court of Chancery. Afttr 
43^s(^ri|^infi^ the constitution of these courts, and discussing .ITie 
j^jtpqi^ of the number of judges who preside in them, ilbje 
nat4]^i^!pjf the. causes brought before them, and the officers who 
transact the business, or examine and decide on incidental 
,^tws'/tWe Aiithor proceeds to the examination of the causes 
WflAf* delays ^V^^ich occur. These, he says, may arise from 
four different and unconnected causes, — from the judge^ frota 
^?W«5W»lfewWiiWA'^^<?^*j or from that body of regulations** of 
mhkh^^kiisimUi^ii^^G "practice" of the court consiatti^i^/iwi 
^ .'MitltMilleiMlistiUfM^es with great candour the proper medium 
betu^iMnefdo^iiefle and precipitation of a judge. The pvG- 
sent' ihliwiliodfcaitt^llo wed eighteen days to be consumed in 
hearing • avgviMmts >(^ndt audleiitie^i wiimer^c^liqi htwUch ?%d(r 
AuHioirthlnk^MlwnrMgonibloJporlkiiykyfi^tita^ 
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ir. Milkr ftlWflrmmv Wt rHfi.^^ 



e44rj^ rtp<w^v^>.,?V^4 ijf^fiw^H tp two 

ibvt^J kf/ tbisiliimtatiiHi^ those whp ^frpke.iWQuUif^oimjlHlttRK 
prepared,. <tBdiUitid'tlfeei)e'.wjDi]^ld'fli&:>« sompg «if itifMilin)4^ 
iatoth(ofieaeh«8peeoh/toifrdl ag in tiienumbinnef j^eerhes^l/i) 
n* i£«le:oMider^b)e leause of procrastination' ib^ oiffii^,7<fc€^^|6oiiii 
edl}^,'!e6 the courtesy M^hich soUiUofs db6#*each ^llf^r{'id^Htl€i 
i*Wfi^fe^ ;<i'it'h '^hiih they act thetnsMve^; arttl, he^ttdite, tt6W 
'|lirt*'af th^'delay 1^ attribtitabl^ to the cterB in ctfUrt,^^\&1^^i\i^ 
ori^'«if&rji ^blfc^tors, which he thinks might be dispensed W 
^^Mgi^^4. Kt^fter adverting to the ponfiictihg; statem'M 
l^l^^y,^ jbii^h i»a4fi by the, ^olfcitors ajnd cl^erk? j^n c^ifj;^ %\ 

^ifff Tbe onl^ 4oBcliidon>whiek caa with. e»ftaaftly lie dtajvyxi^ faiyolbst 
««^rg!rafiitdS[iD4b&Clouitt!of Chaacei^' 18] obliged <ti9>faave tw^.^dlidtom 
kK m'jBOBranaiiiseplbettixstxif'vrboiii diiarges IfaedeoondwHhd^bC^mnd 
cli;fOfKO> !atld^4h0r4e£Qe|tdiarge9^thp/fiflrs&^hbjl^ 
tim cbaTgf^h&ii^pisrkapaaUogQtb«m!i»fbo^ ifm^Si^nf^,^^^ 
possible reason can be £;iven why two agents in this case should be 
better than one 1 First of ail, the cost is greater, and that is an obvious 
'idisad vantage. In the next place, it must naturally take more time to 
p)ramunicate through two than through one, which is another disad- 
i^^atage of no small moment. Last of all, if blame is imputable, it is 
iiiucli more difficult to fix it upon two tlian one, and that is also disad- 
vafltageous. Upon every ground, therefore, one agent appears to be 
preferable to two; and if so, there can be no doubt that the client's own 
solicitor ought to be preferred, and the clerks in court superseded.'*'*^ 

^ Amongst the delays occasioned by the regulations of the 
pourt, the author particularly enumerates the multituc^f f^ 
parties whose presence is deemed essential: ^jiq'j 

lo *<Tft^^^^fgttn o^fcdiirt« of equtty id t6^ make a <:c>riiifl*«Aieereie l)¥^ 
tweeu^l&6»>l^ir¥i^s' wtib have esiy pi^sent ^i^'f^tlii^e inlleripM4t|Hlte 
wMibmihiiq^e^ri^^i^fld fW t^is ^rpone 4r i^tfit«6i>eir«&^^libdiiMiual 
Mn^gilU^m 4»^re^ii^cM«d^ sq tbatrdixae Mia3(iw>^ert^dx«^J8rb 
iiiihfaffldbaprrttmiWciidAd.f f;LainlBltl|BffiB Unv/cdAcdiud beMoibtcxittiriNr, 
ilids d»iit«i!dip||j^3qQeBiiQiBUei tvfa»tilf fi . ib ii)pe« \ (mk \ (Cj^Qaie-: a i gre# 
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^^-^ciiKTHfeWob^rtV ftryioertiob WoilW t>fe »kfVaii»^ »^f^«He Wiufttcf 

*viti.''!'>'»l 7(ifl ^o iioit'i »;>H *H«j f>n(| oT .noifiitno*) hfiB ^icial^doD 

We shall abstain from concluding our f^a-ilerH ^ihrQUgb; all 
iiMte detaiifl of a chancery suit: the' obtaining. evideneei++Hre- 
«ifti6titea> to the masters,— applicatio»s to the cotift, &d. (Sic. 
JiiBiit^Hilifene is one can«ie of delay to which thcian^hDif"'!ias 
arfftot adverted, that we think as important as any other; athd 
9'th*t consists of the delays occas^ioned by the suUM ih^rt^&Mes. 
bluoftHgi^ery Ktran^ely assuniedj that each party condctcfs bis 
^^Iffe'^With thef moist perfect caitdour, and is really anxroiis to 
"'bbtiiin the speedy opinion of the court on its true merits, and it 
'\\^ supposed that these laudable objects arte unfortunately 
^'frustrated by the negligence or cupidity of solicitors ^nd 
^'counsel, and that frpm the court they can obtain nieither 
•''.hearing nor decision. It is overlooked, (perhaps from its ab- 
*^^^ vipusness,) that the defending parties are severally interested in 
^/devising and obtaining every species of delay, and that fre- 
quently litigation is prolonged, because the complaining party 
„,>vjll iiotset reasonable bounds to the extent of his demaadfl; 
Besides this additional source of procrastination^ Jt: should 
be observed that there is another cause equally fruitful in 
the same effect, namely, the nature of many of the subjects of 
litigation. The generally involved nature of the property in 
dispute, — the conflicting claims of the different parties, fre- 
quently numerous^ and usually obstinate, and the various in- 
cidental points, independently of the principal issue,— all re- 
quire an extent of investigation that has not been.suflSciently 
noticed by those who have raised t^ outcry aminsL^jthe 
->^a»fted*bFW%ti)table system, '/ ; ^ ^^ ^<vyy^T\ !»i\1 
\uv^>'>}4o one has'Vet >jcatpred to maintain that a court of t^uity 
*^>4i'tt*n^(^d(esp app€fndage to our system of jurisprudence ; its 
f'^^^^lhfe^lttVKJe^tntfqeeessity are' indeed admitted by its assailants, 
-^))AlilSWiJ'tti^yt'W'^onifent W dtilm to such portion of inconve- 
nience, for the sake^of the general benefit, as we find insepara- 
^Abte^\r<3kh^^n^WtUre'^ahd ^^^ efficacy of its principles and 

v:ttW«ft1^. ^^'^i>is no partjr ^luestion. It "has a loftier ain;t than 
- tVia?a1lfcVftttoti W f^ poK or the removal of an 

^bftdWi^l vriinrist^V'; \X ft one of infinite magnitude both to 
the rights of private property, and the general furtherance of 
P^^Mjf^JH^i^-.'. ., r; 7 . ; . , a' iift<^i ^vcd ^W 

. found,in,jt|B copiduaion, oi^tb^ volumiej, > . ,(i ,Lid w U> tit. 
long before the adoption of them becomes indispeDsabiy necessary. 
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3, No new By stem of law*, or niatenal alteration in one ^keedy establisli^d, 
J ought i<^ be 5anctioi>ed without full anc} fair eKaniinalion. It is owing 
^< to the haste of Tribxmiiin to do that ki threje years which he \vas 
allowed ten to accomplish, thai the Digest exhibits sm Ji a mass of in- 
coherence and confusion. 1\) press the adoption of any legislative 
U injure when insufficiently known or ini|>erfeetly compreheiKied is 
-1 ueit tier wise nor honest. It is to the hurry and confusion in which 
.; the laws of England are made, that the greater part of their blunders 
^. and miscarriages are owing. Scarcely any permanent and jni|K}rlfint 
i measure can be iigured, which ouglit not, after it has been put into the 
shape of a bill, to be submitted \o tJie judgment of the public for one 
j^ year at least, and if it were to undergo a probation of several, it would 
, .usually be so much the better. Whenever the goveriuuent is persuaded 
^ that any matter connected with the dispensation of justice requires re- 
vision, the examination to which the proposed alteration is subjected, 
^ can hardly either be too general, severe, or protracted. Above all, it 
ought to be submitted to the inspection of those who are supposed to 
^ be most suspicious of ils expedience, or hostile to its introduction, 
X-et such persons report upon it, not in any kind of collective body, 
''but what is invariably much belter, in their own words, according to 
' their own plan, and upon their own responsibility. If any objections 
\ have been offered, let them be canvassed with candour, temper, and pa- 
tience, and let the fate of ihe proposal depend upon the result of the 
I : Dcdeal to which it has been subjected." 

ill Iu't)il/'»'l V||t...^'» > : ■ ..".?..'; .«..^.l(> Mf 

lo >*J''f>(di)< •.«!•')< • ' . ' ■ ' ' ' , 'I' r- •!!' 

ni yi'I')qtn«| inl i-/ ».;, •,.; ^ /*.... , 'j .i,^-.-} 



Jt; 



id 



ni feUoi'lK^ •^illt in'* , ' . ',■;••!. rTi, ,* .^ ..'<•.•- w ^-[jitrHIp 

-91 lie — f')UJ-.-i J.'^ jl' <' >«j ■•''•.' '■.« /! HI' JHi »>f '}»i;f ,' Nij«.«| liJfl'J>lj 

YftnoiofnitR it'yn] J(Wi ' ' «J ' >'• ' o-i _ } I u tj. .r. . m\ fiiin) 

The Practice of Elocution^ or a Cout^e of Ea:ercises for ac- 
quiring the several Requisites of a good Dclitery, Second 
y Edition, elucidated and augmented. By H, StuRit, author 
, of the Theory of Elocution, Grammar of Pronunciation^ 
*' ^ Pruclical Logic ^ S^c, London, 1826. , Micfiai^qu^Whitta" 
I her, HooTiham, .. ,„ ,a,,^ ^,M ^u) /jf>n5>in 

I Practical Logic, or Hints to Young ThemeTWriter^, fort the 
purpose of leading them to think and reason mith accuracy, 
^ By B. H. Smart, author of the Theory a7id Practice ofElo- 
^ cutiou, Grarnmar of' Pronunciation^ Gufd^ to P^r^i^gij^c, 
•J 4-/C, London, 1823, W^AiV/a^er^-,.,,^'^^^;^^^^^^^ 

We have long intended to present our readei^^^itb^itltiyses 
ed al^ClCe(I<ratk>il^>f^bt1i^4]^ Wbieh ^u tSiAWtt h^'>]l|Udt]^(4d the 

art of which he is so difili»^«ildtM^d « ^k«dfi^K> > Tfafk* j^tii^dse, 
h/M'f^^^f (tt!ffi^^^f^tf?M»Wvg99d.pi»fiS^) M^flfiijJiiUMMrto.post. 
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MDiSniMtiii 9rflikfoliraBUipsd4iid^)kiiiintliAsir^et^^ ei 

-iiQEIM^ *Moiiree*bf/filotet9SQV itfiluliiibd6Bitbofc«<}tliapl^ 

intft lOfartclM^ plirt^dfntll^ fafoA^x tUa «hiipteri dem^nUpiaBd 

No other quality can compeiiBate fifr.thi^ wngbfiB} Aiioaife 
^okilioiKT ^ It , h aioit imly of absolute* ^ifcdasily * > te^ tdiicler 
9Q«BtfaSB*tilH^leviMit it 18 ioJtself ;a^ beant^' !of 419 ^onliiibf^ 
jjoanL^ > Tof attaUi it, gveat care and attentioa j»!e indi^peosald^ 
libisAstoilidbiDg to ^Smerve the ridkulous vices of>artM»}atiofi| 
kM;p 'itluchi very sensible persons «re in ihet habtt-iOf MHMfi 
^BOUHiet noWistop to point tfaeno out; birt time-sd&^hiPwA 
tory-ewiniony and so very annoying, that we -mttst^iidli^ 
ourselves to advert to them. We mean ^he- two^tombsit^ 
fiiuks of givinff an undue preponderance •itliev^Jtat'ilMil 
consonants or the vowels. Both these practices areiiilim& 
fBoilghi'bi^ the latter is the more dbohHnable bfith^'t^o. 
WhMim speaifier expends all his labour upodi 4he Idoiteoi 
^^M3i ht distresses our ears indeed, but' we knomr^^tiM 
he says; but when he bounces out the voirelsi ^itni^ilcfaMr^ 
the consonants to shift for themselves, the very purpose ^-i' 
speech is frustrated ; we fiear a (Confused noise, out are uttei ty 
^«al)li3itogptber wtoit th© itHWi would sfiy.:+ ; jM - o.i; 

'}^ *9kH! jdsff-aflicalit^Mii, '«k^ M^^rdi Me itot^urne^ <Mr6r<ftdrl|ft tHlU 
togfAer^ .tjiey ane DfVih«Tabrid|§^d nOr f»r6loDgf d ; ih^yKr^nbimif0Uf>wiD^ 
lu^r.pire 4b^Jr^8^^)t i'rpm, ^ moutj)? neiUier^re tlniy toiil^' 
^hniqred to.^rop gnfini$b.e(i; bat tbey arct cleliver^d frorb tne lii 
&1 cjp^lif lire issued from the mint, deeply and accurately itii\in 
ltrtiofe>l/s^%e't>W|>*r <ji^«h8; disttni^, friifcrp, perfectly fiHfMliett/* ^^ 
t:>'I|ftiltJttbffi»ir«t^i b quoted t^Mn Stnart ftom** Aif9emi3€lhit>aUmut.jfytm 
e:(4^W^t|W0rk^ pot .|uilf so w«n Jcnowa afclt de^rvefl^lp bei > tiij ,»oo ol 
J^ f <' Jt is weJl kt^o\vn tliata piece of writing may be undcr0o|[^^i^ll jUa 
voweis are omitted ; but if the vowels are set down, aod the consoaaDis 
omitted, nothing can be made of it Malce the experiment upon any sen- 
i^Mfj^f^^ f^^f^XfmW1J^ffffrnp^ 4A41I jf€ be^ot jwf^ed. Take out the vowels 
\\^9A^9S'^^mi^^rrrJ<^^ vlthyb ntj^gi. This may reiuUlj bo made 
<l)|(,;^^q^^,'l^Hf ,aw,?y. Ibff 94Wpnauts and nutliing can possibly bo mado of it, 
-*t^,,f||^P. q .if^,i ItJs the Sftnie in speakioj^ as in writing: the vowels 
m^ke^^^^po^siy ^<l,^l9Pnc^ they Jiave th^ir luirno; but ihcy discriminate 
notjiingfi J^a^yv^pe^iKor-sJhiMk jtbey are beitni it they bellow ihem outt 
ai^d &o they Vp^ hxi\ U^^y-are not. understood j, because the disci iminatiott 
of words depef|da upQO i| distinct ^rt^qulation oSf their consononts ; for waat 
of cousiferinp W,UicJ), W(^i»y 3ppakers spend tUei^ breath to vcty little effect. 
The, late 9is^M£ ffl* pctcrloAKongl?, jpr.. Hinohclifi'c, was cue of the UMj&t 
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97gaaiteqoiritt»o6-aodtoti^ 

tidllttlion^ 8h«aldribe> iicgapi fa i | agt ttooiriafcftMwt (ffetih^OH 

is wdfec«lciiktedtt«ftfiiKtate4b»pMffn^ pteanSltiM 

^febdS]ditedi»lorteoiBftD^ ¥egp«fo«a^4efvileiiCi tfavUBn- 
Miialitaaiijaiitii^voii^ dc)ii6ds;TaDdfaoia^ ftactictodfstfB? 
taercUai^ffioiDbfalc;al(iwllil)a. due- atlbnlbmii^ dtMoBidfii flMt 
doOTl^odaailtflifiial^itesliritiffito tUe 8t^^ tdto-At^iMiomfliaf 
%canite(mlM[g<»)eMraiTtlcuiyioq4-!' • rt^^^f vjUcup i9d:ro oTT 
loflBfat 8e^oi^d<«hafier|nirbidiri8$oniiioduiAMoit, it>iitaiiiB^jriaii9l 
jj^difilms piie<lep1»juDd;impiM>ving^exeixJt6t. jfl^ftiiiadf^^ 
li«td»HaBi0ji^[nie6aieD4' * itprdMntBrafi0e»fc;iittinber*of)SKet^ 
|l}o[fii(«7r{variet]F of :<itoiiiler...' l%e ilarmt^!ire^tlD0i>Aq|;dLi 
iMiibli^i^-Hlkff meditathne^^-^bev^hement^^^^e^plaiAtive^ 
tSo:) iivd^^-^bfei Bolemii. Exercises in .popirfai^ t owuio BMT, 
IwMieiiVAi^ pulpit «locutioB; cack e^reHrcfise^ beiagiipveceded 
i^iin^etknsific its-appropriate and efficieat Jdeliseigii;/ lo^be 
lobrtbt chafilff , wUek is very short, eoi»bta(o£i^teiseiBtiai 
ixdrngi^ Mwdims^y . : • * * •''■-' . -?' ^- ^f^itmimioo 
.oA}u9ilimits#iUhcrt<Bllowi]8ino#e thaii^faisy«ryjfariefiifiticej| 
Inj^aU «(bo h^e witndned Mr/ Smart's poif«cfaF>o^hek>c«*iBAf 
syiii/agreewthat upon th&^nciple of I^ope^ be^is adbn^eiUji 
^^pidyfiefdnk) pioduoe a:treiitiB&'#ntbi»iarti 'low n.d ; r^yisa oA 

yii. tin ^ . iV^f thpse.teacb others. who Jhcmselves excel,* . ; ^.,.,, „:, 

The <^ Practical Logie'^^isF^ai^ddtolbM^/atttiM^ 
a remarkable gap in the course of elementary treatises in« 
toiiidftd^€w*>you&.-' It is iBdaed'^effaarkaMe^iibal^fifbHe we 
steep M[iV«r^)rhe4med with schoal b€»)fa^'''to*itea(dit^ ett^ry^tliifi 




martk'^is^'We do. itot: mean to say ^that : 14 i^ afc pteiiei^dsufa^ct 
to occupy tbe'tiWir of sdK)ol^oyfe of ^1 «ges;>»%m*'«^ 
ftife*'6ftlM*SdI<diai^ dotria n6t be Kettet ocdAWd ^ ^H % ic- 

kh§ '%&iMil^Winii%e^kkeni of a itiati of serine/ rti<n?fe^ai ti^^MW^ J5^§% 
tishb^kWi\iikifi^'ff'h^riV\vti^ remafrkaWfe, atttf tb «f6fe4liTO'WifoPkti)^i>> 
W/^s^i'my*t>^rt6tid, tlmt Ihere ^as Hot a cmner of tll^ cbdVcMi t^Ki(3i*fie 
^^MfPm%^ hedhf «fetitidtly. 1 noteti Hiife toysfelf Whti'^eat^iat!sfec|fej • 
ii^rWWktcJhfnf^Mw^ufeniively, I t^erc^ivea it^vli^ dti iM'Ja')!© r^fi'WHH 
mii^;w'€b^ i^ie&io^^xy consonant; kHotrlng:^fb«it'tti^1rV)w^fe #ttV m iure 
iS'^eAi fof IhfeWi^Kefs. Anal thus H^ becft^rtr^^ ilife Witfe^f -^tfa *6*eMst bt 
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mririoff toiM degrae of skill in that useiiil^—^^ that honest 
'^''^3' j^vi^lM tW«d^^freU\xal^ kith 

^4af«^ imuin laai anluNiiif ^ >dc^v^lope vt&t^ jmi^cttiM\p^ 
ri^M iortaatttSto 9»rioi7-^ W«^cgr^ 
.^.^fi^itmltKei^lthcaF lio ia gtoripm€0D«t«ti#4^affpywUe 

no purpose either of use or ornament. We then imagiae that 

,.iiire have achieved wonders; while in truth we have only tnanu- 
i>,j&ictured an ignorant blockhead into a bookish blockhead. 
-uA very easy process, and after all pot wprth much. We 
.„eanQot help thinking that a little logic would in these cases 
be useful in more ways than we have time to enumerate. 
Mr. Smart has provided a manual of thjs art, which is calcu- 
lated to render service, not only to those who are being educated, 

i^hni in many instances, we suspect, to their instructors. The 
Ifti^rst chapter is occupied by the exposure of common faults ; 

f^db^gging the question, explaining a thing by itself, distinction 
^1 without a difference, confounding different senses of the sarne 
j,j#xpres«ion, proving too little, proving too much, &c. The 
rj^second treats of generalising. The third, of thp several 

}(^J^nds of arguments ; which are explained by Mr. Smart with 
^.Kpouch precision and perspicuity. Bespeaks, however, somewhat 
^.jjirreverently of the syllogism ; on which point we cannot 
■^locoincide with him. The old logic was undoubtedly in many 
^i^pnstances abused, but what is there that is not liable to abuse? 
I'jjWe cannot enter at present into any formal defence of it, 

Yik^t regarding it as one of the noblest exhibitions of the 
>oi^uman intellect, we are not prepared to surrender it upon 
f/^nch authority as that of Watts, a very good, but a very fpe- 

'fijb»le-ininded man, — nor even of Dugald Stewart. ^^ 

51, . The fourth chapter is on the method of writing thernes, and 
.^^ntains much useful instruction. We wish that we could be 
.flj^llowed to dwell more at length upon the claims of the little 
^j^^lfolume before us ; but as that cannot be, we must conclude by 

i^.^^commending our readers to purchase this useful co^^)endium 
rtrtpf one of the most useful branches of science; and if they 
J, (j^ish to reason correctly, they will regret neither the trifling 

,;(fium expended in purchasing, nor the time employed in read- 

fjing it, f 

^•fot .f^ Ji: Ud ^-l r- 1. - • ■ •• > - ' -• uTjco bluoD orf// 

' tX'rf)<!o-> [*,.i; ;;:.-;;- • — j,n.^.^^^.rr^i. y /, ^ Licn iii/pno kill 

' iiJiw /?>^in/j i.i;» > r^. r' ... / ;.. '• . c'r ; nnn/iUwoj t^id 
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laenod Icdt **— Julj^y Ix^rft ai V.i'As 1o eaigsb emoa aahrcip 

ill rilermite de la Chaussee d^AnliHy S^'c, de M. Jouy. Suivi de 
x^'i- Notes, et precedS d'une Notice, par L. T. Vetttouillac, €rfi- 
Qoii ieur des Classiques Francais, — Londres. S, LoWy lihrairef 
oJ Lamb's Conduit-street / J,^. B^(^7^gMU . M$miiS4mdiAtiiP^^, 
^Bu 1824. En deux TomeBjm^nvio io *itu lo i9dli:> euaqtuq on 

ftxPERiENCE, no one can doubt, is the best means of attairihig 
.valuable information ; but, were all our information confined 
jto the narrow limits of our own personal experience, the im- 
.provement of mankind would be extremely slow. Fortu- 
^'-Bately, history gives us the experience of other ao^es, and of 
". c^ber countries; and thus what our own furnishes is rendered 
^ Jftoubly valuable by comparison. Though history transmits 
experience, yet that obtained from history, properly so called, 
* IB of a general description, which may serve to teach us the 
Teading principles of former ages, but not their peculiarities, 
illistory is a master of the ceremonies, who introduces us to 
r men and things, in their state dresses and court manners ; but 
.who cannot, or will not, procure us admittance to them in the 
^^^Jiomeliness and familiarity of the domestic circle. We cannot, 
however, form a just opinion of actions without an acquain- 
_ tance with the secret springs on which they proceed. The 
^*^Study of biography is well fitted to supply these defects of 
'history : not, however, such biography as Voltaire lashes in his 
^ ^*lVlensonges Imprimds ;" — it would be diflRcult to say whether 
^^tne writer or the reader of such compositions were the more 
^^^jorthy of pity. The Memoirs of Philip de Commines, of 
"^llord Herbert of Cherbury, and of Lord Chesterfield, are of a 
ditferent character, and are valuable monuments of the man- 
""liers and events of the tinae. This is, however, but partial and 
^J^confined information : they maybe descriptions of the charac- 
^^fers of those men, but cannot always be regarded with confi- 
Y^dence as pourtraying the general character of men at those 
^■feispective periods. Some book, which should follow men, 
Y^find not a man^ into the various scenes of life; observe the 
^*^ovements of their minds, and the consequent effects upon 
"**fheir conduct must be invaluable. Such a work makes na- 
tions fainiliar, who, but for its assistance, might haMerBfily 
been known to each other by their public aeeds. An author 
who could compose such a work, France found in M« Jouy : 
liis enquiring eye could watchi the characters and conduct of 
his countrymen ; his vivid imagination could convey with ele- 

gint ease the result of his observations. The '' Hermite de la 
hauss^e d'Antin" is perhaps only excelled by the works of our 
own Addison and Johnson. It has another merit, — it is the 
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fiMbf4|lWfiftiirfcM^hit9#to tM>aMifli)ii«feR>f ^i|lWtt)$Iim 

ft— JiflaAatoiiditfyte lM^1fi9i«eUti|irliteli''#^ Jolftf oatoto 
t^t0«Bpraiieiiiioii^fthe^|i4iH!«ii0 'pmftisiit i;i($beiiftlbn;>|fidi 

thi) peiviitel 9f iibUTtaptinfitf t^ohiflie»/ ^ > Fortodafeiy^tt 4#^ w<^ 

|Mrfi>tmkho^ of tkts diity • r^uiiied /&^perM^ u^ttf^u^batiiffi^ 

ll^^bVMtooillaoitfasfiUlycapMkatM fbrtheoffle^r^rad>, ^i^ 

^tehioftii&lifeor M« J^osy^aiitte eoinmeDl^«iii«iHP«if <bi^#^ 
¥^unM^ is interesting ; m^ ^^ ^MleB at ik^ tsc^cIubiOH^ df 4iMAfi 
Uttrfiilfaad aedtabaly to an E>ngli«li reader* '^ >* <-i ttiBauiiol 
.1 V^edball dooelipdeoiir Feoiark» by obBernng^ kbdt»ilhe'fdr^ 
8fili.ofl4be»iforic of M. Jouy k iikdl8f9msabie«to*^Iiti#bo «^ 
aftniMiaLiDjatAain^aq^ickana easy acqaaiiitaiiee wWif'B^iimiikA^ 

,!j,'. , ./ .^:.- . •^^^^ ^'"•^ ' . ;"^ 1^ ni ^iub 

.[ -,.. f,;:..^ ,. : ■ . . . . '. '. 'V, /'.ujGri o>li5 

Ufrkhki i^s^imHudiom d'apris Jes Aliens Ppites^^ Orstin^^ 

• }'J^^aim lJimwdkN0tts^etpr^tMie dune N^tSfos^^^ittdarVm 

€t les O'umages de TAuteurr par Im^ T* Jfeukf^Akki^^ 

Londres. S. £ow. Lamb's Conduit-street ; Treuttel, Wurtz, 

Treuttelifls, et Richter^ Soho square, 1825. En deux Tomes. 

It now becomes our duty to mention a new edition of the 
adventures of U^fiB^' spn.t , li^^ ^hpi^ilfipi i^ unnecessarily 
occupying our pages, and most uselessly exhausting our 
reader's patience, ifwe now 'burst forth into warm admiration 
4f tW^rta^s bf F«n6lon. An author, THio^h^lbM^^tttft'f^ 
j§ct o| |^ypm*able Criticism for the last cecitjftry JaM ^viff^tf^ 
winoim'Siljmn traoslated into so many lai^uB|^8^ntould nii^hrtrr 
deri¥6i^n0ur#otii oiir praise nor discredit frdtilWi^l^^^^ 
>»ftttftl^ '5i**ou8^ ,we will not v(Bhture on.jthe^«&^j| J8^^^ 
opj^inft. pj^U^ Y^inion, so uniformly and. m: fiMent^heSrt 
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p^se4.rai»l^|rafl»tiiat!it f^pfp^eassy jtbati^b^fMrpBtet-Hiit^op^^ 
t^fi^^liteg^ pi^ft^viliai' lo e»^ liiith^itt* parta&i^'^a&it^idi^ 

|IKI«ii.ed|4ii9i» <Qf ibe.wpd^ i@^ that it bas-bten* dhridart^idMi 
^jigbjt^ea ia^t^d o€ twentyrfour bookii. Tbis wotiklf «^ifleilthr 
1i(^/tb^ <H>rreet division of tbe work in the estimdiion^'of/ad^^ 

S0ffon ;ae^Mnt€!d with the coiimK)n rulee of epicopiie(f)p 
^^iiekii^ iwas aware <^ the fect^ as appeals from a nmhudcft^ 
^Ki)it4eii by the iUustvibus author himself. It wafr^raiberttiit^ 
fortunate that M. Ramsay, when be contended- that bis^aiitbiSff 
hA4 ((molded Idl the errors of Virgil, should/ by bis o^»^i. 
^W of ^hepoem, hive made him commit several errors BimittNie 
t<^,tbat f n^ j^« dividioii of the first and second book df tb^ JSwid^ 
With regard to the style in which this edition has been yvoa 
duced, we can only observe, that M. Ventouillac has done his 
duty in a manner highly creditable to his talents. We are 
also happy to congratulate the public that that gentleman is 
thedtveetbr of a selection of the French €tl^^(cfi^ wlfiieb^^Wlft 
continue to apflear* Gia* limits will not >aUow as ?t^ prb^iaed 
m^e kislengtii o^h this iKdi^eet/apd thereibre we will Y^^^t- 
feUylikei) leave of out readersv ' I -^ . m . \ i; 

^si « J^ . ''- ' ■ ) .' * xA y ."/nuaouC 



lo i\ 



'i^K^ a* n t] 



/IiiK...) ... 'WORKS IN THE PRES^. * '• -^-^^/i"^*- 

T4fi^WV4<* ^^^«"* Hcaj?t|i; by Jane ^a?e not t^e me^S!pl';if^|v^He^Ml6 

and Aima Maria Porter. 2 vols. 12mo. morefnily. ,12nio, ., ...o^Ji t/i ioaJ 

'>*fa««*^6Vfh<fRte5ion Mij^sfon tliroug^i Memoirs of ilife CWft of HeKfy 'ffi6» 

mM^Oia ifi ChHia^ mid B^sidence m ^^Ik,. including ad Ac^oJii^lir>llf^ 

Mpf^if^rte^Y^r^ 1820, tl, by George MotMwUc InstiiiHiofisj MftiilM;!^ rffe 

almkowsKi. with corrections and notes that Period. $ vo|f,.Qxf<r .w. I * ... » 

?y Itf^^. iLl^th. !^ >rol8. 8V0. Ifhis. De FdU, oi'iSk^teHJi'brUie iSmiiif 

iPwr/WI^****' ^ ^ jPfWence* of t^, aa l^is^ipaii rQn^usm; JijF.^qiia 



Qirj&tiauityj, . intenct^ct as an introdnc- Eliii Brav- iaii^lA, Q^fti.SiQtiia^«L 

ffiWi9J5teSyrteWiaifcahttidxof (hepriii. aatftor ot'vt^teW l?i1tlSi|Htiii? «, 

^p0iitkik)k ¥fU^tm^t itrrittipn «n ^tt Jh^ ill Noi4nMdy/ Bi^iMii^i Ucl^ ^' 

^^«^^494#l^.fKVp>itififl»ii|^tt.itonif : i4 Hff4»TSt: 4f^ tile MvoMosImi lie- 
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Nm Wmhjm* P^UMhed. 






Pttriekt T«yl«i', Ac; by te Re¥. 
TW' MMoiMliy of AHthMHic^or WatkiM, 4.M.yi'^t'«i^«rjr ofYori^&e. 

Um h i m^ «»bndBf detiite of tbe f&^ Owners Mtfnital. 1 tliick vot 8^o* 

iNfl^p ciiMaitJ, popfitetioii, vegvliMo Tnweh Im Kor«niy, 8#o4e», Do^ 

Mi iJBiral fradoctioM, dte. of that loit, B mbo^t, OemMy^ tbf Melker. 
eowrtrj; by Boron do lIomMllt:*'1I1RBrknd Fraaco; by William Rae 

IWoateted from tho oHttoal French, by Wilson, etq. anthor of ** Tra¥cii in the 

Hilov Maria WiMiMM. Wllfc Mpt» Holy Land.'' 1 voL 8? o. wt<h 

flmm^he, VoLVL et^jtcfhag^ 

V|i4«pi and HappiMvi rodteOikit -.-...^r:.:^ 

^ . .. , f ./ -fimo* 

. / ' - '. '^'V^iu -ydi 

9T 



-TTQ*? anT 



NEW WORtS JUST PUBLlSHBJJL 



,*Qibboif • }Mm% of tho DeoliM and 
Fall of too Roman £mpire ; adapted to - 
fM ale c^'fatoities and yonng persons : 
i0 4lilCl fliet^ktt, |M«tical, andniH). 
tafy irnBipiiona oi ih^.oaiidto art. 
gif en in the Dowerfnl lanfnaga of. tho 
wMof, but the' indecent expressibnt, 
awl all aBosioat jo/f an Improper ten- 
dl|i«y^ hw» bmm «raiad $ bgn TN i i8 <p^ 
Bowdiery etq,jMi.k &4i«. 6foIs,i9?o» 
8l.:«».^ioVrd?.' '^'^ ^ 

General Sbology, or Syatenvatie Na- 
tjmttEUtmf^ 4omMeiM^ by th^ lUe 
Ueorgc Shaw, m.d. f.r.s. drc. with 
plates from the first anthoritles and most 

b3i^lifa».^HAtbk= "Voi.XEUL.tMm, 

dc< 

5L16«« boards. 

OiiMV^Nitit« IMiplirfed In^ bef' 
M^fiedDMiihingMl^ i^panish Un- 

oertrode de Wart, or Fidelity nntil 
l^athv^ TranslBt^d from the oriffinat 
OeMMt^ br^^^d^flet^T Ctdwn^vo/ 



i^s^ 




L^f- iit^^^i^ F, Hlerfif ns^V,^^ 
kc. ^I. 1%. 6q. Doardsy— large paper, 



c.l6( withnotesy ladoKy^flUt^' 
34» aA. boards* 

ffev. Sydnej Smith's t«i<l 
Bl^ton upon the ^Holitf -t. , , _ 
8»to. tt.^.sewM» * : - ' tior^i'J 

BlettfnH^ of C^e^aplpMlOTiMi^ 
nomical Science, coftfanfiqK "" 
on Maps, and cbMCt^ni^ IbF 
trnJlyUi BOariey, wi«i*_ 
adapted tojihe jimltn):;dMMaiJi 
Europe and Sootl^. A^wB^e^^|^.9[ft^ 

^BldMK^s X)(^ialdtfrtfll(Mis wi .nnsVb- 
Hey of the OoverooMnttdiiriii^oans 

OmfiifonB and OHPnmi^A^mPnkf^ 

l^ m ii^e .-^ ^tfdianed. Alsnsiil bes 

An Enqniry mto &e Q^giy Jf tJiWi l 

crease of the<PaD<er.QorienfyM,^ip. ^ 
An Eisav on^ ftf^ '^fbrBfT^Oif^ 
Tmde ; by R. Toh«a^%A]/#Qi»fi^^^MlH^ 
{Igl* boards. ^ '» /•: al llth loo Utw 

Walking EzcurfllpOl Jp lA 
th the Years I8f3 '^iLfe 
O; J. Preeri*aA,^feif. * 
Yiewf, a la^l^aiidi« *^ ilti*' 




.^■M^•^ 



^^' ?/ Mt moi wli Ml .» 



in IM jpreUai yf/pfne^^Fagojitfn iine.iir ^i" "* ike<ataUikmtadcl^*sMi«>I 
"I^kesti^jbVprofk., .. ,.. . ,, . . . . .c '*Jj nortw ol nadmscn 9dJ 
In VoL III. i^Pii^ 98, Ihie 11^ for '< Benglee," read «< Beti9i[atee.''--Pa8« 95, 
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AD3)ttESS. 






Thb Editors of the PHiLOMATiifO JtooiHrA^^ chtokilJ^lb 
Fottrtli Viddm^ of their labours^ have to announce^ that^ with 
tiM approbatioD of theJ J i re ct omof t hd In s ti tUtioa, the plmn of 
the Jouriwl will be in (\xinre varied : and, as they coiioeiT«y 

The origmal design of the work was to combine Popular 
Xitmmmte wMi S^lentifie DisquisitieA^ a tas&,/Widlishv^ . 
very easy to accomplish. The Editors are^erstiMbd^.tpi^ Jtl \ 
^m^^^iA ftrogr^sa of the Jastitutibtt, it. has. becoH^ «Ma>i 
eS^mi to confinethft pubUoatioB'le a»aelectkin #f lke*<M«itid** 
Cu^ojjwiauuu^gf its' Aieiftbers, amd toabtodon thfr o£Be^ ^UT"! 
nMdi^t CritScs. ,1 .;, 

"^BJaiwr^dteiatiQii they' purpoae is^ t^ vwtf ihe^ |)erikt nt' 
Bvbiaeationfrmdbto Mbatliike, forthv Qaarterly KiiildAei% aH; 

JSfgfftqfA. .haulages appear likely ta irniili from theaa"' 

"■ -foi:.-.-! .-,.,'■■• ■. • .- '*^';-''^* 

^ Willis mfis^t wiU be more coafoiLinsble to4&t prfteticf) 
... . ^. ftr^i^t^atH)^J.it0rofylatUla«i«m»sait4faewoTfci|HU<^^ 
and iHeraUy bamilBe ^fae Tft«ifi«Aof fOM ef the 'i%tLodllrrair!. 

^ jll^X^fti^'^^ ^ ^^^P^*^ '''^^•^' ^^ «pBtaj».*a<s^riswwrf 
P|^$^eii|yiW(£i^^ Utenury fissa^rsr wbich^ it>i8iia«ei<;i|Mita(^^'* 

vdll Dot M to be acceptable to tbe Public, ar well at to ,l)i^ Mfhi)MH|r'^ 
•ii«fiafe«»«Frt»ii*oftberiiiiitu^^ r ' v i5t«a 

%^^ IJ^^ii W cm§teh^^if .4|ot p«ly a a^lectumof ttis l?e»t CcWHO 
p<|f^t)9|tt 9Jf>be lOf^VoJi^ Members i but, io this improved series^ wUihs" 
favoured with seveni GoBtribultooar from cNstiagaialied JlMor^ atid 
Corresponding Members.* 

4. lu t he lbiTOlir which the Titblicaliori has hitherto' appeiiredrit 
was deemed proper to adopt the cu$tpm of other periodical works, and 
omit the uatnes of the Authors who contributed the materials of the 
JamHBA^TbatiTlbt'Misom for anonymous poMkatiea ttelo^^ i;iftlib^, 
the meml>ers to whom the Society may be hereafter iiAld)t6d for tlicir 

^We'fiitfdtntfikl ioDtinlles io recerve vafuable acoes^^fMUkl^ flH^W liem* 
bers, and several important additions have been recently made to Its RoNO- 
aAEY and CoaRBSFONBiNO List. 
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